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For this weld 


—Wilson 
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If any weld must be perfect— it is the weld 
below the water line of a ship. Under all 
conditions, in spite of all kinds of pressure, 
stress or strain, it must hold. For once 
the ship is at sea, such repairs are prac- 
tically impossible. 


At the Fletcher Shipyard, Hoboken, N. J., 
they were welding a huge, steel contra- 
propeller to a rudder post—welding not 
only below the water line, but in a most 
vital part of the ship. And for this weld 
which had to hold—for this weld which 


had to be perfect— Wilson Wire was used. 


It is significant that in welding of this 
kind, welding in which no chance can be 
taken, welding that must be impervious 
to the greatest strain, stress and pressure 

Wilson Wire is chosen. It is because 
men who have had experience with Wilson 
Wire know they can select the correct grade 
(analysis) for the metal they’re welding— 
and that every rod will be like every other rod 
in the grade selected. This means practi- 
cally perfect welding jobs. 


Write today for your samples of Wilson “‘Color-tipt’’ Weld- 
ing Wire, indicating the kind of metal you desire to weld. 


WILSON WELDER & METALS CO. INC., WILSON BUILDING, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


WILSON 


WELDING MACHINES 


AND WELDING WIRE 
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Another Battery of — 
Becker Ovens at 
Lackawanna 


HE Bethlehem Steel Com- 

pany has recently awarded a 
contract to the Koppers Company 
for an extension to its coke plant 
at Lackawanna, New York, con- 
sisting of an additional battery of 
Becker Type Combination Ovens 
to be fired by Koppers Gas Pro- 


ducers. 


The Koppers Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Chicago, Ii. New York City 
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Foundrymen From Many Lands 


Join Americans in Notable Gathering—Technical and 





Other Deliberations Comprehensive—Exhibit of 


Foundry Equipment Impressive 


OUNDRYMEN from many parts of the world met in Detroit last week, 


Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, at a convention and exhibition which established a 
milestone in American foundry history. It was both impressive and 
significant. The second international foundry congress and the thir- 
tieth annual convention and exhibition of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association met in a city, famed for its fo. ‘ry and other industrial 
activities. Despite the fact that the Michigan State Fair Grounds, 
where all events centered, were eight miles from the hotel center, the 
attendance surpassed all records. One evident result of the mingling 
of hundreds of American and Canadian foundrymen with those from 
ten different countries across the sea has been a better understanding 
of each others’ foundry problems and methods and a marked step for- 
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ward in international amity. 

Technically the program offered a wealth of material, enriched by 
the papers and discussions of foreign authorities. The exhibition, the 
largest ever held, possibly even in Europe, made a deep impression 
both in the diversity and manner of its display. 


Wealth of Technical Papers Presented 


ECIDED interest was manifested in the technical 
sessions. There were 24, many of them simulta- 
neous with others, at which over 70 papers and com- 
mittee reports were presented. The attendance was 
unusually large in most cases. Particular interest 
centered in the sessions on permanent molds, on gray 


iron, on foundry costs and on sand problems. 

The presentation of exchange papers by visiting 
foreign foundrymen and participation by them in dis- 
cussions were features of many of the meetings. 

In the following columns it is possible to review 
only some of the important papers and discussions. 


Large Interest in Gray Iron Problems 


HREE sessions were devoted to the problems of the 

gray iron foundry. One of these related to cupola 
and shop practice and one to testing cast iron. Of the 
13 papers presented at the three sessions, five were 
prepared by foreign authors. Several of the papers 
indicated results from extensive research work that 
have important practical application in the foundry. 
The keynote sounded in many. of the papers and dis- 
cussions was research work that would further improve 
the quality of iron castings. 

L. L. Anthes, Toronto, Ont., past president of the 
association, presided at the second session, which was 
devoted to testing cast iron. He expressed deep regret 
as he announced the recent death of G. K. Elliott, 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, who was on the program 
for the first paper of the session on the subject of 
“A Shearing Test for Cast Iron.” This paper was read 
in full by J. W. Bolton, Frank Foundry Corporation, 
Moline, Ill. After its presentation it was decided to 
limit its discussion to written discussions to be sub- 
mitted and included in the record. However, this limi- 
tation was not to prevent reference to some points of 
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the paper that might be commented on in discussing 
the paper that followed. 


Shearing Tests for Cast Iron 


The Fremont machine, which is used in France for 
testing cast iron, was described in Mr. Elliott’s paper. 
This machine shears short lengths from small cylin- 
drical test pieces, taken from the casting. One objec- 
tion to the machine that was pointed out is the trouble 
that is experienced in obtaining reliable test pieces. 
For the tests made, standard test bars were used as 
well as samples from flanged pipe fittings made from 
the same ladle of iron. The values of the shearing 
test paralleled those. for the transverse, tensile, hard- 
ness and drop tests, indicating it to be a reliable index 
of the strength of the iron. However, should a shear- 
ing sample be taken from a weak spot in a casting, 
the results would probably be less satisfactory. Tests 
were also made with a modified test apparatus with 
either a single or a double shear. 

Because of deficiencies found in the machine, the 
author did not find the Fremont shearing test entirely 
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satisfactory as a routine test to replace the trans- 
verse test commonly used in this country, but he was 
kindly disposed to it as a means to a much needed line 
of research. One objection to the machine for routine 
testing was the time and care required to secure reli- 
able samples, and there was a question whether the 
results obtained from small portions of relatively large 
castings are indicative of the quality of either the iron 
or the casting, as are separate cast test bars made from 
the same metal as the casting. However, he concluded, 
there is an important field in which the shearing tests 
of small specimens taken from castings should be of 
great practical value. 


French Views on Testing Cast Iron 


An exhaustive paper on “Testing Cast Iron,” one 
of the exchange papers, was prepared by Auguste- 
Eugene Le Thomas, metallurgist of the Indret Works 
of the French Navy, and was presented by E. Ronceray, 
celebrated French metallurgist. The author referred 
to numerous reports that have been prepared in many 
languages with the common object of discovering an 
efficient method of correctly ascertaining the strength 
of iron castings, and, incidentally, of investigating the 
possibility of obtaining more knowledge of the mate- 
rial in developing its useful qualities. Tests were made 
with a view of replacing special grades of cast iron 
with less expensive materials for castings for marine 
engines for battleships. The shearing method of M. 
Fremont was adopted, this replacing the tensile test. 


Discussion 


French foundrymen have left the testing of iron 
in the ladle to other countries, and are turning their 
efforts in the direction of taking test bars from cast- 
ings, according to Mr. Ronceray in his discussion of 
the paper. The French Navy, some commercial com- 
panies and railroads have taken great interest in these 
tests, which have also been taken up in Spain and 
Czechoslovakia. The shearing test was only one part 
of the method of testing. French foundrymen hold 
that a test bar must be taken from a casting instead 
of being made from the same ladle of metal. He recom- 
mended the shearing test for evervday work, and the 
bending- test where extreme accuracy is required. The 
criticism that has developed, he said, was more of the 
type of machine used than the shearing method of 
testing. Foundrymen do not agree as to what tests 
must give. The American idea is to show what the 
average quality is. The French want to test the 
weakest part. The French Navy adopted the shear- 
ing test after trying it for two years. It is making 
all its castings of scrap, using no pig iron in its 
foundry mixture. 

Considerable discussion of testing methods followed. 
One speaker raised objection to the size of test pieces 
used by Mr. Elliott, and doubted if tests made from 
large castings would show the same results as those 
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from small castings. Mr. Ronceray said that the French 
use bending tests for the larger pieces. He regarded 
the tensile test of cast iron as of no value. 

B. F. Shepherd, Ingersoll-Rand Co., pointed out that 
the weakest spot of the casting can be changed by 
gating, and asked if the French had any specifications 
for gating. Mr. Ronceray replied that it was not abso- 
lutely necessary to take the test piece from the weak- 
est part, but said it should be taken from the part of 
the casting where the greatest strength is required. 

It was also pointed out in the discussion that many 
foundries are not satisfied with present tests of cast 
iron, particularly the transverse test, and that they are 
looking for tests that will bring more accurate re- 
sults. It was suggested that the shearing test might 
be the answer to the demand for better testing methods. 
A difference of opinion was expressed as to whether 
test bars are satisfactory in showing the quality of 
metal in the castings. One speaker said that he took 
tests of cast iron pipe and test bars, and the tests of 
the bars correlated with those of the pipe itself. An- 
other tested large castings and test bars made from 
the same ladle of metal, and found no correlation be- 
tween the two. It was pointed out that all material 
factors are not under control, and iron with different 
microstructures and physical properties is found in 
similar castings made the same day. The chair brought 
an end to the discussion with a statement that the con- 
clusion to be derived from it is that foundrymen should 
not depend on one or another testing method, but 
should make use of all methods. 


Strength in Relation to Thickness 


A series of tests to determine the strength of cast 
iron in its relation to its thickness were outlined in 
a paper on that subject by W. H. Rother and V. 
Mazurie, Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
which was read by the latter. They pointed out that 
cast iron does not follow the regular steel beam formu- 
las, and sought to find the difference in strength. 
Transverse, Brinell and tensile tests and chemical 
analyses were made and included in the paper in tabu- 
lated form. 

The authors found that iron of 2.15 per cent silicon 
content decreased on an average of about 6 per cent 
in transverse strength for each % in. increase in thick- 
ness between 1 and 3 in. An iron of 1.70 per cent sili- 
con content with a 15 per cent addition of steel de- 
creased 4 per cent for each % in. increase in thickness 
between 1 and 3 in. An iron with 1.20 per cent sili- 
con content and with 25 per cent steel added decreased 
3.3 per cent for each % in. in thickness between 1 
and 3 in. 

The conclusions of the authors were that the de- 
crease in surface hardness of a casting is a direct indi- 
cation of the decrease in strength. The per cent of 
decrease in transverse strength tends to follow the 
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silicon content. High silicon irons show greater de- 
crease in transverse strength than low silicon irons 
containing steel. Semi-steels show less decrease in 
strength transversally and also in tension in the 25 
per cent steel heats. More research work is necessary. 


Discussion 


The use of the same mixture for 3-in. and 1-in. test 
bars was criticized by John Shaw, noted English foun- 
dryman. He and other participants in the discussion 
declared that there should be no lowering of the qual- 
ity of cast iron. It was urged that foundrymen must 
sell a quality product, and the hope was expressed that, 
as the result of research, cast iron will be put on the 
same quality basis as steel. 


British View of Gray Iron Problems 


“Some Gray Iron Problems” was the title of a paper 
by John Shaw, Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., 
Sheffield, England, that aroused much interest. In this 
the author considered the influence of sulphur and man- 
ganese on the structure of cast iron containing ordi- 
nary amounts of the other usual elements, the influ- 
ence of carbon and silicon in conjunction with the other 
elements in the structure, and the usefulness of vari- 
ous chill tests to the foundrymen for judging roughly 
the ultimate structure of molten metal before casting. 
He presented several theories that have been advanced 
concerning the manganese-sulphur balance and the in- 
fluences of furnace temperature on the formation of 
sulphur and manganese. A study of chill rolls was also 
included. 

It was not very long ago, according to the author, 
that nearly every ill in the foundry was attributed to 
sulphur. Today there is danger of rushing to the oppo- 
site extreme. That means that it does not matter how 
much sulphur the scrap contains or if a high sulphur 
coke is used. All that is necessary is to raise the man- 
ganese content of pig iron and no ill effects will fol- 
low. Were that theory tried out, he doubted whether 
it would hold. He stressed various points, because it 
is generally accepted that, under cupola conditions, 
there is a distinct loss of sulphur if the manganese 
is at the ratio of not less than three to one. 

In discussing chill tests, Mr. Shaw said that it may 
be thought that a chill test, while needed for chilled 
work, does not find a place in ordinary gray iron prac- 
tice. For a number of years he has used nothing else, 
except a direct impact test. While he appreciated the 
value of test bars, their results are not known until 
after the mold is cast. By using the chill test, one has 
a good idea of the ultimate structure of the metal be- 
fore casting. 


Discussion 


Mr. Shaw, in discussing his paper, pointed out that 
the sulphur content is increasing, due to an increase 


in the use of scrap. Will the addition of manganese 
overcome this or will the sulphur have a bad effect? 
he asked. He has been making experiments along this 
line, but they have not been completed. He was not 
advocating sulphur in iron, but if foundries have it 
they must face it. Asked to express an opinion re- 
garding high or low content of manganese, Mr. Shaw 
replied that there is little doubt that there must be 
a limit to the amount of manganese used to counter- 
act sulphur. One of his important conclusions was that, 
if the iron was high in sulphur, it must be melted at 
a very high temperature. Another unsolved matter 
that he regarded as of extreme importance in arriving 
at definite conclusions in research work was the effect 
of the mold gases on gray iron. 

One point brought out in the discussion was that 
foundries are now demanding high manganese iron and 
that the manganese content in castings has crept up. 
This was attributed to some extent to the fact that 
southern iron is now being more largely consumed in 
the South and, consequently, northern foundries are 
using more northern iron. 


Dilatometric Analysis 


In the closing cast iron session, Thursday after- 
noon, a paper on the “Principles and Chief Applica- 
tions of Dilatometric Analysis of Materials” was pre- 
sented. This was an exchange paper of the French 
Foundry Association, and its contents were summarized 
by E. Ronceray, who stated that the paper described 
a new apparatus with which some interesting research 
had been conducted and very valuable results obtained. 
He explained the apparatus and said that one of the 
devices had reached him too late to set up at the con- 
vention, and he would probably place it in an American 
foundry. 

Among the conclusions of the paper were that dila- 
tometric analysis is suited not only to massive test 
pieces, but to rods prepared by the agglomeration of 
powdered substances, and that with the dilatometer the 
expansibility of materials can be determined over a 
great temperature interval. This measurement, it is 
pointed out, affects numerous industrial problems such 
as the selection of materials for castings for engines, 
refrigerating machines and various other products. Mr. 
Ronceray said that, as more work is done along this 
line of research, there is more evidence that dilatom- 
etric tests are of importance and they indicate that 
more attention should be given to material that is put 
in cupolas. 


High-Duty Cast Iron 


One of the outstanding papers of the cast iron ses- 
sions from the standpoint of interest was on the sub- 
ject of “Progress in the Production of High-Duty Cast 
Iron.” This was a highly technical paper covering a 
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large amount of research, that was prepared by E. 
Piwowarsky, Technical High School, Aachen, Germany. 
The author pointed out that Germany had made great 
progress in the development of the quality of cast iron, 
and the purpose of the paper was to indicate this 
progress. A summary of the paper was prepared in 
German by the author and read by Doctor Moldenke, 
who translated the synopsis as he read it. 

The author brought out that in recent years much 
interest had been taken in Germany in producing cast- 
ings of high value or mechanically strong. Laboratory 
and practical tests prove that superheating at high 
temperature greatly improves the quality of castings, 
resulting in a very fine, mostly eutectic formation of 
the graphite. Using 80 per cent of scrap and a small 
cupola, a German foundry had been able to get, by 
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REGISTERED attendance of close to 6000 
broke all records. Actual attendance was 
much larger. 

With over 250 exhibitors the exhibition 
surpassed any previous one of the A. F. A. 
Several foreign displays were noted. 

The foreign representatives 
135, including about 15 ladies. 

Plant visitation was a prominent feature, 


for which Detroit offered unusual opportuni- 
ties. 
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perature required. Doctor Moldenke observed that the 
paper bore out the old rule that a foundry should melt 
at as high a temperature as possible, even if it has to 
cool down before pouring. 


Phosphorus in Cast Iron 


“The Influences of Phosphorus on Cast Iron” was 
discussed in a paper given by J. T. MacKenzie, Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham. This included 
tables showing the results of a large number of tests. 
The author found that phosphorus lowers the strength 
and resilience, increases the Brinell hardness and stiff- 
ens the iron slightly. Data given indicated that in 
some cases phosphorus, by promoting fluidity and hence 
the soundness of the casting, helps to make a stronger 
casting. Among the conclusions were that for each 
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The technical programs, distributed over 
24 sessions, offered over 70 papers and com- 
mittee reports. 

Continuous molding, permanent molds, and 
developments in sand control were the fea- 
tures of the exhibitions. 

The weather was auspicious almost from 
the first day. A heavy rain marred the clos- 
ing hours, Friday afternoon. 

Unique events were enthusiastic sessions 
in French and German. 


two of the days near-summer condi- 


heard of the decision of the board of banquet at the Hotel Statler on tions prevailed. The week was in 
directors to hold future meetings in Thursday evening. Tables of German, strong contrast to that at Syracuse 
the spring. The postponement of the French, Belgian, Italian and other last year. 


exhibition to the 
generally 


spring of 1928 was 
commended, 
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The attendance of ladies was un- 


usually large. 


foreign visitors were a feature. 


a registered 
close to 6000, all records of preceding 





Transportation to the fair grounds, 
eight miles from the hotel center, was 
covered by buses, street cars and 
taxis. The 


attendance of 





9 s . ai greater part of an hour 
Over 470 were regis- conventions and exhibitions were : - 
. , : ‘ was consumed by the trip, but nearly 
tered and an extensive entertainment shattered. It was more than double : 
: i . all soon became used to it. 
program was put through. the number at the Syracuse Conven- 
I tion last year. ’ j 
si: Unbounded credit is due to the 
A band concert, vaudeville enter- —— Detroit committee which prepared for 
tainment and dance at the magnificent The weather, when such affairs are and handled this convention and con- 
new Masonic temple attracted a large housed at fair grounds, is a _ vital gress. It was headed by Robert 
crowd Wednesday evening It was factor Last week, each day, almost Crawford, a prominent Detroit foun- 
the entertainment feature of the week without exception, was favorable. On dryman. 
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using superheating methods, very high grade castings 
with the same structure in thick and in thin sections. 
The author was able to verify by experiments that the 
refinement of the iron is increased as its superheating 
is increased. Many faults in castings were attributed 
to too low melting or superheating temperatures. 

Dr. Moldenke made reference to a new type of fur- 
nace that he had seen recently in Germany in which the 
iron is superheated to a temperature of 2700 to 2900 
deg. Fahr. and poured at normal temperature, and from 
which very fine castings are made. This is a continu- 
ous air furnace, practically an open-hearth furnace, 
in which until recently no coke was used. In this fur- 
nace the gas is carried around calorized steel tubes. 

The author explained that, by superheating, gases 
are removed and the iron becomes very dense. He 
declared that as much attention will be given to the 
metallurgical treatment of cast iron as has been given 
to steel and that the study of alloy cast iron has an 
important future. Everything points to melting at 
high temperature and pouring at low temperature to 
get a fine graphite structure and fine castings. 


Discussion 


During the discussion the remark was made that 
foundrymen have been wondering for years why the 
addition of steel improved castings, and it was sug- 
gested that the increased strength resulting from the 
steel might really be due to the higher melting tem- 
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type of casting the maximum.-strength will be found 
at the lowest phosphorus compatible with fluidity. For 
castings where resistance to shock is of importance, 
low phosphorus irons should be used and the necessary 
fluidity be obtained by raising the carbon, but ordi- 
narily no trouble will be experienced with phosphorus 
running 0.80 per cent, if carbon and silicon are cor- 
rectly proportioned to give the required strength. 

“Heat and Scale-Resisting Cast Irons” were dis- 
cussed by Oliver Smalley, New York. The author di- 
vided his paper into three parts, high-duty castings, 
chilling irons and scale-resisting castings. Under the 
first heading he considered semi-steel and the influences 
of graphitizers. Under the subject of chilling irons, 
the annealing process for car wheels was discussed and 
the results of tests were shown. 

A well attended session was that devoted to cupola 
and gray iron shop practice, under the able chairman- 
ship of J. W. Bolton, metallurgist, Frank Foundries 
Corporation, Moline, Ill. 


Belgian Paper on Cores 


“Core Supports in Large Castings,” a paper by 
Ivan Lamoreux, Liége, Belgium, contributed in behalf 
of the Belgian Technical Foundry Association, was pre- 
sented in abstract by J. T. MacKenzie, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham. In pieces subjected to 
hydraulic or other pressure, use of threaded supports 
was advocated. Welding of chaplets was said to be 
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useless, except by modifying the composition of the 
metal. 


Charts Used for Specifying Size of Gates and Pouring 
Rate 


Figures and charts developed from the gating ex- 
perience of a group of foundrymen and intended for 
use in specifying the sizes of gates and rates of pour- 
ing, were given in a paper “On Gating Iron Castings,” 
by H. W. Dietert, United States Radiator Corporation, 
Detroit. 

Gating knowledge, it was held, is developed only 
after active life service of a foundryman. Progress is 
slow where the new generation must begin at the 
starting point of the older generation. Marked prog- 
ress in gating, it was held, will be made when the 
existing principles of gating can be described numer- 
ically and not by the present broad verbal manner. 
No new theories are developed in the paper, the data 
and charts being the result of an investigation of ac- 
tual gates found in various foundries. 


The charts and formule presented are for castings ® 


= 


with a metal line of from 5/32 to 1/2 in. To deter- 
mine some of the factors of gating in common use at 
the author’s plant, a study was made of the rates of 
pouring of castings according to the weights. The 
pouring times of numerous molds were plotted against 
the weights of the castings in the molds, and the data 
secured indicated that there is a definite relation be- 
tween pouring time and weight. The charts developed 
from this investigation were discussed. They were 
said to have enabled the foundry organization to spec- 
ify sizes of the gates for the various castings and to 
specify the rates of pouring. 


Entire Heats of Steel Melted in Cupola 


“Melting All-Steel Charges in a Cupola Furnace,” 
by T. F. Jennings, Utah Copper Co., Garfield, Utah, 
was another paper at this session. Heats of 30 tons 
are poured daily seven days a week. The melting of 
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entire heats of steel in the manner described was forced 
by the necessity of disposing of an accumulation of 
12,000 tons of miscellaneous steel scrap, and the need 
by the author’s company of a constant supply of abra- 
sion resisting castings. No attempt was made to pro- 
duce a machinable gray iron suitable for the ordinary 
run of castings made in an iron foundry. The only 
problem, therefore, was how to melt the material so 
the resulting metal could be handled and poured satis- 
factorily over the lip of the ladle. Early experiments 
were said to indicate that the usually recommended 
high fuel ratio and use of high silicon ferrosilicon are 
not required. 

Coke of not less than 90 per cent fixed carbon and 
a low ash content is used. Two cupolas are employed 
on alternate days, one in blast and one under repair. 
In preparing the cupola for a heat the lining is rebuilt 
or repaired to a straight line with silica split brick. 

The metal resulting from the all-steel charge was 
low in silicon and manganese and has a Brinell hard- 
ness of 600 to 712. The metal needed was one that 
resists abrasion and wears down uniformly without 
cracking or spalling. 


Discussion 


In the discussion following the paper Mr. Jennings 
gave the following as the analysis of the metal pro- 
duced: Total carbon, 2.41; manganese, 0.05; phosphorus, 
0.014; and silicon, 0.37 per cent. 

“A Study of Iron Melted in the Cupola,” a paper by 
R. E. Wendt and J. P. Walsted, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., was presented by Mr. Wendt. Data 
obtained from a study of cupola operation at Purdue 
University were given and the variation in analyses 
of iron in different parts of the same heat was dis- 
cussed. As conclusions, the writers state that iron in 
the cupola melts much higher up in the stack than 
usually is considered to be the case, and that cupola 
irons may be made more uniform by changing the usual 
method of charging. 


Steel Foundry Problems Reviewed 


WO sessions, one on steel foundry metallurgy and 

another on steel founding, were held, at which full 
programs were presented. Some of the leading papers 
are reviewed in the following: 

R. A. Jameson, Deemer Steel Castings Co., New- 
castle, Del., presided at the session on steel foundry 
metallurgy, Wednesday, Sept. 29. C. M. Campbell, Wirt 
Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, Ohio, presented a paper 
on “Some Physical Properties and Compositions of 
Cast Converter Steel.” Tables were included in the 
paper showing the excellent record made in the au- 
thor’s plant in securing uniformity of composition in 
various classes of steel, and the remarkably good phys- 
ical properties received from the steel produced. The 
importance of testing the steel not only after heat 
treatment, but in the “as cast” condition as a check 
on the character of the steel making was emphasized. 
The value of manganese in raising the strength of the 
steel without loss of ductility, was discussed, and 
mention was made of the low sulphur contents that can 
be secured in modern converter steel by the use of 
fused soda ash. 

Answering questions brought up in discussion, Mr. 
Campbell outlined in greater detail the methods by 
which uniformity of analysis is attained, emphasizing 
particularly the importance of carrying out the steel- 
making process on a carefully regulated time schedule. 


Open-Hearth Slags 


W. C. Hamilton, American Steel Foundries, East 
Chicago, Ind., presented a paper on “Open Hearth 
Slags,” bringing out the importance of a study of the 
composition of slags as an aid in the production of 
steel of high quality. He outlined the functions of acid 
and basic open-hearth slags as a protection to the 
bath and as an agent for transmitting the oxidizing 
action of the flame to the metal, and discussed the 
sources and relative proportions of the various con- 
stituents of the slag. Tables were presented showing 


the analysis of the slags from several typical heats, 
and the effect upon melting losses in the amount of 
limestone used in basic practice. Reactions were sug- 
gested to explain the effect of fluorspar in thinning 
basic open-hearth slags which has, in the author’s 
opinion, not been satisfactorily accounted for by exist- 
ing theories. 
Discussion 


Discussion touched chiefly upon the author’s state- 
ment that the total iron oxide in a black acid open- 
hearth slag is not always higher than in a light colored 
slag. The opinion was expressed by Mr. Sims that 
a slag of low iron oxide content is sometimes black on 
account of the presence of a high proportion of Fe,0,, 
which cannot form a light colored silicate as does FeO, 
but exists in suspension. 


Effect of Manganese 


John Howe Hall, Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., read a paper on “Manganese in 
Cast. Steels,” outlining the classes into which man- 
ganese steels are divided, and giving a modification of 
Guillet’s well-known diagram. Charts and tables were 
presented to show that properly heat-treated steel of 
0.20 to 0.30 carbon and 1.15 to 1.60 per cent manganese 
gives nearly a straight line stress-strain diagram in 
carefully executed tests with an extensometer. This is 
in striking contrast with the results reported by L. H. 
Fry in his paper “Tensile Properties of Steel Castings,” 
in the Proceedings of the A. S. T. M., Vol. 22 (1922), 
page 150. Mr. Fry showed, as the result of tests made 
in a number of shops, that commercially annealed cast 
steel generally gives a curved stress-strain diagram, 
and therefore has no true elastic limit. 

Four of Mr. Fry’s curves were reproduced in Mr. 
Hall’s paper, and it was pointed out that steel giving 
such tests not only has no true elastic limit, but that 
no reliable modulus of elasticity can be figured from 
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these tests. The advantage from the designing engi- 
neer’s standpoint of the heat-treated steel was em- 
phasized. 

Tables were presented to show that commercial 
annealed cast steel has a far lower shock toughness 
than the heat-treated castings of higher manganese 
content, unless the carbon of the former is left below 
0.20 per cent. The shock toughness of the heat-treated 
cast steel is slightly higher than that of the “dead- 
soft” plain annealed material, while its yield point is 
as high as the tensile strength of the latter. 

Results of tests to determine the relatjve value 
of vanadium and of high manganese in raising the 
strength of cast steel were also presented in tabular 
form. The increase of strength due to the vanadium 
was showa to be secured at the expense of elongation, 
reduction of area and bend, and little if any improve- 
ment in shock toughness, due to the use of vanadium, 
was found in these tests. 

Tables and charts were presented to show the im- 
provement in endurance limit of cast steel that can be 
secured by the use of reijatively high percentages ofe 
manganese and of heat-treatment. The importance of 
proper heat-treatment of this steel was indicated by 
the low ductility and shock toughness it exhibits when 
given a plain annealing. 


Discussion 


Mr. Robinson, Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
asked how uniform the manganese content could be 
kept. Mr. Hall in reply stated that the importance of 
uniformity of manganese content is not so great in the 
case of steels containing about 1.50 per cent man- 
ganese as it is for normal carbon steels. Mr. Camp- 
bell confirmed this, stating that in steels of about 0.50 
per cent carbon a variation of manganese from 1.50 to 
1.70 per cent produced aimost no change in physical 
properties. 

Major Bull and Chairman Jameson welcomed Mr. 
Hall’s paper as a valuable contribution to the knowl- 
edge of steels of high manganese content, and as a 
great aid in combating the views of engineers who 
wish to write into their specifications arbitrary and un- 


necessary restrictions in the manganese content of 
steel. 


Defects in Steel Castings 


At the session on steel founding, papers were read 
on “Defects in Steel Castings in the Foundry,” by R. 
S. Munson, Atlantic Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa., 
and on “Defects in Steel Castings Discovered after 
Shipment from the Foundry,” by J. M. Sampson, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectudy, N. Y. 

Mr. Munson pointed out that the causes of defects 
in steel castings in the foundry can be placed under 
three main heads: (1) faulty design and pattern equip- 
ment, (2) improper molding and core making methods, 
(3) faulty melting and pouring conditions. Under 
these general heads he emphasized the importance of 
properly designed and located heads and gates, of 
proper plant equipment, of proper supervision over 
molding and core sand mixtures, and of proper methods 
of molding, and mentioned the work being done on 
apprentice training in the Chester district. 

Mr. Sampson outlined the system in use in the Gen- 
eral Electric plant of recording the nature and causes 
of defects discovered in the machine shops for ready 
reference the next time patterns that have given 
trouble are sent to the foundry. In this way the repe- 
tition of mistakes in methods is avoided on repeat 
orders. He gave also tables showing the percentages of 
defective castings over a six months period due to 
various causes, made up from accurate card records 
that are kept of all defects reported to the foundry. 


Discussion 


In discussion, Major R. A. Bull agreed with Mr. 
Sampson as to the value of careful records of defects, 
and pointed out that in many cases defects are mini- 
mized when the designers of the castings confer with 
the foundryman before the castings are designed, and 
keep in touch with the difficulties encountered in mak- 
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ing them, as is true in Mr. Sampson’s case, where the 
castings are machined in the same establishment where 
they are made. 

Mr. Young of the Detroit Steel Casting Co. asked 
what preventions Mr. Sampson takes to prevent rust- 
ing of the chill rails used in the molds, which often 
causes porosity in the castings. Chairman Hall pointed 
out the desirability of using external chills in prefer- 
ence to rails whenever possible. In reply, Mr. Sampson 
stated that the chill rails used are copper plated, and 
stated that they are used only when no other method 
of securing soundness can be adopted. 

Leon Cammen, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, spoke of the difficulties experi- 
enced by many steel foundries in making castings 
from inadequate patterns furnished by their customers 
and emphasized the desirability of having the foun- 
dries either make their own patterns, or supervise 
their design. He asked also whether steel made in 
small open-hearth furnaces is as good as that made in 
the larger furnaces, and pointed out how little informa- 
tion exists in print as to the operation of small fur- 
naces. Mr. Sampson, Mr. Munson, Major Bull and Mr. 
Young stated in reply that in most cases the steel 
made by foundries in small open-hearth furnaces is 
better deoxidized and of higher quality than that pro- 
duced by the operators of large open-hearth furnaces 
for ingot production. 


Review and Future of the Steel Foundry 


Major R. A. Bull, research director Electric Steel 
Founders Research Group, Chicago, read in abstract 
a contribution on “The Past Developments, Present 
Tendencies and Future Possibilities of the American 
Steel Foundry Industry.” He outlined the progress of 
the open-hearth foundries in the last part of the 19th 
century, and spoke of the great stimulus given to the 
open-hearth foundries by the invention of green sand 
molding in the “gay nineties.” This stimulated greatly 
the production of railroad castings, especially in the 
foundries of the Middle West, which operated chiefly by 
the basic process. He pointed out how limited were 
the facilities at the command of the steel makers of 
those days for preventing porosity, which resulted in 
the use of more aluminum than was consistent with 
the production of first class steel. As a result, the 
physical properties received from castings were de- 
cidedly poor compared to present day results. Much 
progress has been made also in the heat treatment of 
cast steel, which was very little understood in the 
1890's. 

Major Bull spoke of the development of crucible 
steel foundries for the manufacture of light castings, 
traced the expansion of the foundry industry to a 
production of 1,400,000 tons in the years 1916, 1917 and 
1918, and the record output of 1,458,000 tons in 1923. 
He stated that the present capacity of the steel foun- 
dries of the country is 2,622,000 tons. 

As the production in 1925 as reported by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute was but 1,252,786 tons, 
or 48 per cent of capacity, the steel foundry industry 
is faced with a serious situation. This will be met, in 
Major Bull’s opinion, by specialization on the part of 
the foundries. This specialization, which began in the 
1890’s with the development of the foundries making 
railroad castings, must, in Major Bull’s opinion, be 
greatly extended in order to ensure the permanence of 
the industry. 


Selling Castings On Their Merits 


The author pointed out the increasing tendency to 
market steel castings, malleable iron castings and forg- 
ings on their merits, and the growing disposition of 
the makers of each to recognize the merits of the 
others in their own proper field, instead of making 
exaggerated claims for their own particular product. 
He mentioned also the tendency of some engineers to 
endeavor to set unwarranted limits for the chemical 
compositicn of cast steel, and finally mentioned the 
direction which research work must take in the early 
future, including the control of molding sand mixtures 
in which the A. F. A. has already made great progress. 
the development of substitutes for aluminum of more 
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merit than those so often over-indorsed by their 
makers at the present time, and the improvement of 
heat treatment, of heading and gating, and of uni- 


Various Malleable 


ALLEABLE cast iron was the general subject for 

one session and foundry problems, incident to the 
production of malleable castings, were discussed at a 
noon-time round table gathering. 


Requirements of Malleable Iron 


Economic desirability of changes in specifications, 
irrespective of their cause, may be measured by the 
degree in which they increase the application of the 
product in the industries, or permit a reduction in 
weight and hence in total cost of existing malleable 
articles, said H. A. Schwartz, manager of research the 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, in 
a paper on “What May Be Required of Malleable Cast 
Iron.” No requirement should be incorporated which 
does not raise the useful value of the material more 
than its cost, otherwise the product, deservedly or not, 
would fall into disuse. 

The purchaser is confronted with the problem of 
how to describe adequately the metal of which his 
castings are made, said Mr. Schwartz. Machinability 
requirements are at least implied in many agreements, 
yet there is no satisfactory means of describing quan- 
titatively the degree of machinability which the con- 
sumer may consider indispensable. Thus it is difficult 
to determine whether or not a given material pos- 
sesses a normal cutting resistance. Theoretically it 
should be possible to describe in quantitative terms all 
the properties desired in a given material. Practically 
that is a vision far beyond the limitations of present 
engineering knowledge, with _respect to both testing 
and design. The problem is then to select one, or at 
most a few tests, simple and accurate of execution, 
which may be considered a measure of the conformity 
of the product to an established standard. 


Tensile and Fatigue Tests 


In regard to possible tests, Mr. Schwartz said that 
many engineers have expressed themselves as being 
uninterested in the tensile strength of malleable iron 
castings which they buy, and it is probable that tests 
of the behavior of malleable castings under fatigue or 
impact would form a more direct measure of that ma- 
terial’s utility. The Walker wedge test has found but 
little permanent favor and cross bend tests have been 
omitted from specifications in recent years in this 
country. 

Tensile tests required on malleable have so far in- 
cluded only a statement of ultimate strength and elon- 


formity of analysis. In closing, Major Bull emphasized 
the importance of keeping in mind the practical, dollars- 
and-cents value of research work. 


Problems Discussed 


gation, but recently there has come a demand for the 
inclusion of a figure for the yield point. Formulas 
have been proposed for calculating a so-called “allow- 
able working stress” in terms of yield point and elon- 
gation. There is at least a theoretical foundation for 
the belief that extra quality malleable may be de- 
fined by specifications in terms of calculated working 
stress on equal terms with corresponding steel cast- 
ings. 
Discussion 


During the discussion of this paper, Enrique Tou- 
ceda, consulting engineer for the American Malleable 
Castings Association, expressed the opinion that the 
yield point can be obtained with a close degree of accu- 
racy by the drop of beam method. He said also that 
surface shrinkage, tool lubrication and the concentra- 
tion of slag were important considerations when con- 
sidering the subject of machinability. 

In a paper entitled “Resistance of Malleable Iron 
to Repeated Impact Stresses and Comparison of 
Strength of Machined and Unmachined Malleable 
Castings,” Enrique Touceda, consulting engineer for 
the American Malleable Castings Association, reported 
comparative tests of malleable iron and cast steel 
bolster center fillers and discussed the tensile proper- 
ties of rough, ground and machined test bars. Tests 
on the bolster center fillers revealed that the physical 
properties of the malleable iron were more consistent 
than was the case with the other metal. The deflection 
curves for the static tests showed that the deflection 
is about the same for both materials. The tendency 
for rivets to loosen was much more pronounced in the 
cast steel bolster fillers and under the drop test the 
deformation of malleable iron was less than that of 
the cast steel. 

Mr. Touceda then pointed out that the tensile prop- 
erties of test bars, either rough, ground or machined, 
corrected the old idea that, when the skin of a mal- 
leable iron casting is removed, it has lost its strength 
in large part. 


Round Table Luncheon 


Practice and results in the use of various fuels was 
an active subject at the round table luncheon on mal- 
leable foundry problems at which F. L. Wolf, technical 
superintendent Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, pre- 
sided. Iron losses were given special attention and the 
statements of various numbers indicated that average 
losses ranged from 3.50 to 8 per cent. Powdered 
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coal had its inning when experiences were brought to 
light indicating that, by its use, savings are brought 
about in labor, cost of refractories based on a ton of 
melt and a closer adherence to melt schedules. 

It was predicted that mechanical devices for firing 
would soon be used throughout the industry for the 
reason that labor, used in hand firing, is growing 
more difficult to get. Powdered fuel offers a solution 
to the drudgery of hand firing in hot weather and not 
only are heats brought up in less time by powdered 
coal, but they are more readily controlled both as to 
flame and temperature conditions. It was also pointed 
out that an extreme degree of fineness in the coal is 


HE papers of the symposium on permanent and 

long-life molds, a feature of the technical programs, 
were all read before discussion on the subject as a 
whole took place. It was organized by Jesse L. Jones, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

As an introduction to the general subject Dr. Richard 
Moldenke presented his paper on “Permanent and Long- 
life Molds,” which summarized the principles involved 
in mold material selection for the various molten mate- 
rials poured into them. 

James A. Murphy came next with his paper on “Some 
Long-life Molds,” in which he gave a description of 
shop experience with this type of mold construction 
which proved very effective in cost saving. 

The paper by J. E. Hurst of Sheffield, England, on 
his “Method of Centrifugally Casting Pipe and Other 
Work,” was presented in his absence by John Cam- 
eron of Scotland, head of the British delegation to the 
congress. 

H. A. Schwartz, National Malleable & Steel Castings 
‘Co., Cleveland, then described his method of construct- 
ing and operating permanent molds in a paper going 
fully into the matter, and touching upon the possible de- 
velopment of the malleable casting process into a union 
of the two stages of making and annealing the work. 

Leon Cammen, New York, delivered an interesting 
paper on the advances made with his process of using 
heated molds for centrifugal casting of pipe and other 
products of that class. He dwelt much upon the de- 
velopment of alloys of chromium, nickel-chromium and 
tungsten-chromium with iron, which would allow the 
pouring of molten steel into them when they are hot 
enough to prevent the too quick setting of this most 
difficult of all materials to form into serviceable cast- 
ings in a permanent mold. 

The chairman, Mr. Jones, then briefly described a 
contribution by Mr. Kabushiki Kaisha of Japan bear- 
ing upon the subject at issue. The Japanese are still 
using molds of sand-stone and other materials for 
making bronze and iron castings in large quantities. 
Chop sticks, spoons and other household utensils are 





HETHER or not it is possible and practical to 

train apprentices for the foundry industry is 
answered by the statement that it is being done in 
many foundries. J. C. Wright, director of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, Washington, at a 
session devoted to apprentice training, said that in 
most cases where such training is given the apprentice 
comes in as an economic asset rather than a liability. 
The fear of the latter is one main reason, he said, 
why many employers have not adopted an apprentice 
training program. 

Stress was put on the necessity of creating a con- 
ception of dignity in relation to foundry and other 
trades. The various types of vocational training, all- 
day school, evening school and part-time program, in 
which part of the instruction is obtained on the job 
and part in the classroom in an organized way, were 
discussed by Mr. Wright. A chart for measuring the 
efficiency of a vocational program was of interest. This 
chart permits of rating for the following ten funda- 
mental characteristics. 


1 Instruction to be effective with vocational stu- 


dents must be given to selected groups. 
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not essential and that, for the most economical opera- 
tion as to refractories, furnaces should not be operated 
under a back or positive pressure. 

Coal of high ash content is not barred from the 
field of pulverization, so long as the ash fuses at a 
high temperature. Considerable trouble has been expe- 
rienced, due to high moisture content in the coal. 
Calculations made in the East show that coal may be 
expected to absorb 1.50 per cent moisture while in 
transit from the mine to point of use. One company 
stores its coal under cover in winter and thus avoids 
the added moisture content resulting from the accumu- 
lation of snow and ice on stock piles. 





thus produced to the present day. More was promised 
for a future convention, with an exhibit of molds and 
product. 

S. M. Udale, on behalf of himself and H. P. Kimber, 
then presented their joint paper on the “Holley Long- 
life Mold” and its present status in the field of produc- 
tion of huge quantities of duplication work. This is 
the coated mold, smoked with the acetylene flame be- 
fore each pouring. The paper was illustrated by lan- 
tern slides showing the microstructure of the metal 
produced. 

A short paper was then presented dealing with the 
advantages of using fused silica grains instead of sand, 
and binding these non-expanding grains with gela- 
tinous silica obtained by acid precipitation. The ad- 
vantages obtained by this departure would overbalance 
the cost of the fused silica, he claimed, particularly as 
this could now be made fairly cheap. Fused silica, it 
should be remembered, has the peculiar property of not 
going to pieces or cracking when made red hot and 
plunged into ice water. 


Discussion 


Only a short discussion followed the reading and 
presentation of the papers. W. D. Moore, American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., desired more 
information on the Hurst process, which Mr. Cameron 
and Mr. Cammen gave, indicating that the process was 
in operation in England, and certain modifications also 
here in the United States under patents of Millspaugh. 
Mr. Moore also called attention to his development of 
the sand mold used centrifugally, stating that the diffi- 
culty from oxidation of the metal, formerly giving a 
poor-appearing interior of the pipe made by the sand- 
spun method, had now been successfully overcome. 
This was in reply to a criticism in Mr. Hurst’s paper. 
Mr. Udale then extended an invitation to see the Holley 
process at the plant, and Doctor Moldenke, on request 
of the chairman, made some closing remarks bearing 
upon the unquestioned important future of the long- 
life mold. 


2.—The subject matter to be taught must be such 
as directly functions in the work for which the pupil 
is being trained. 

3.—Instructors must have been occupationally 
trained in the trade or occupation they are to teach. 

4.—Individual instruction should be given whenever 
necessary to the prog®ess of any member of the group. 

5.—Each individual of the group should be per- 
mitted to progress as rapidly as his or her ability will 
permit, and promotions should be made at any time 
on the basis of ability to do the work required. 

6.—Effective training for work can best be given 
on a real job. 

7.—All subject matter and training should be ar- 
ranged in the most effective instructional order of 
difficulty. 

8.—The pupil, while being trained, should be placed 
in an occupational atmosphere and environment. 

9.—The instruction and training should be based on 
prevailing occupational standards. 

10.—Repetitive training in the various operations 
should be given such as will enable the learner to begin 
work as an economic asset rather than as an economic 
liability to his employer. 


Training Secured by Lectures 


A paper on “Apprentice Training Results Secured 
by a Lecture Course and Supervision,” was presented 
at the same session by P. P. Ramp, foundry superin- 
tendent Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., 
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Newport News, Va. The foundry and pattern shop ap- 
prentices at this large-work jobbing foundry are given 
weekly lectures on important phases of the work and 
are taught “the why” of everything they do. The good 
results in the training are attributed to the attitude of 
the foreman, the designing of equipment for the best 
production, and close supervision of the work of the 
apprentices. 

C. J. Freund, apprentice supervisor of the Falk Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, spoke briefly on what has been 
done in Milwaukee in training foundry apprentices. 
Good results have been achieved, he stated, because 
apprentice training has been taken seriously. The 
community has been impressed, he said, with the earn- 
estness and seriousness of industry in wanting to train 
young men. There is still work to do in increasing the 
number of apprentices and in improving the training 
courses. 


Community Training Plans 


L. S. Harding, Associated Industries of Boston, out- 
lined apprentice training activity in his district. In 
speaking of the community program, it was said that 
one man should have the responsibility of bringing the 
various viewpoints to a common meeting point. One 
plant in the Boston district plans to give intelligence 
tests and select candidates for apprenticeship only 
from the top quarter. George Hayes, director of educa- 
tion, Thornton High School, Harvey, Ill, outlined the 
community training plan of manufacturers at Harvey. 
John Ploehn, French & Hecht Co., Davenport, lowa, 
contributed a paper outlining the intensive program 
adopted by the Tri-City Manufacturers Association. 
In Mr. Ploehn’s absence, his paper was presented by 
G. R. Hamilton, foundry superintendent of the same 
company. H. A. Frommelt, consultant, International 
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Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., was chairman 
of the apprentice training session. 


Apprentice Molding Contest 


Castings made in an apprentice molding contest 
were displayed during the convention at a booth in the 
registration building. The groups which held local 
contests were: Milwaukee Metal Trades Association; 
Quad City Foundries Association; New England Foun- 
drymen’s Association; General Electric Co., Erie, Pa., 
— and Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, 

el. 

For the best steel castings, first, second and third 
prizes were awarded to C. Fuerst, Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee; M. Rebheim, Bucyrus Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, and A. Botteni, Falk Corporation, respective- 
ly. For the best iron castings, first, second and third 
prize winners in the order named were, Elmer DeWolf, 
J. R. Loveland, and F. C. Gillette, all of the General 
Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

Material used in apprentice training courses in 
a number of German plants was also on exhibit, the 
display being in charge of John Mehrtens, representing 
the German Foundries Association, Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many. A French foundry school display showing the 
progress of a special school for advanced training of 
foundry workers was also a feature. E. V. Ronceray, 
founder of the school, was present at the convention. 

Foundry instruction in technical schools—particu- 
larly the courses given at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Purdue University, the University of Mich- 
igan and the University of Illinois—were discussed at 
a dinner meeting held at the Hotel Book-Cadillac, Sept. 
28. This meeting, attended by several educators, was 
presided over by O. W. Boston, engineering mechanical 
laboratory, University of Michigan. 


Refractories for Foundry Furnaces 


HE solution of the refractory problem in the foun- 

dry is not alone one of new and better refractory 
materials, but also one of improved design and methods 
of use. More failures can be attributed to abuse than 
to the character of the material. These facts, to- 
gether with numerous tables showing service, design 
and records of performance of fire-brick construction, 
were reported. by the sub-committee on the survey of 
conditions in the malleable industry at the session on 
foundry refractories. J. R. Allen, of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, presented this report. 


Brick in Malleable Furnaces 


The reverberatory furnace was declared to be at 
best an inefficient piece of equipment, and replies to 
questionnaires, covering 181 furnaces, indicate a wide 
range of results and operating methods. Furnace bot- 
toms burned in for an hour or so before being put 
into service apparently give no better service than 
those carefully tamped, leveled off and protected from 
the initial charge. Front bridge walls should last 
at least 100 heats, whereas many foundries now obtain 
only 50 to 65 heats. Some reports indicate as high 
as 150 to 286 heats, and so reflect the advantage of 
improved practice. 

Rear bridge walls should last at least one year. 
Blast erosion of furnace side walls can be reduced by 
the proper shaping of the tuyeres and by reducing the 
blast. The committee recommends only the regular 
9-in. standard straights, large 9-in. straights, soops 
and splits for side wall use. A few foundries are 
using large tile brick over the skimming and sampling 
holes, and results obtained are satisfactory. From 
figures made available by the questionnaire, there is 
no advantage from the standpoint of greater refractory 
life of the side walls when firing by hand or with pul- 
verized coal or oil. 

Standardization of size and shape of tap-out blocks 
will benefit the refractory producer and consumer 
in lower costs to both. The committee recommends 
two tap-out blocks, one with a %-in. hole for foun- 
dries using hand ladles and one with a 1-in. diameter 
hole for furnaces served with bull ladles. The outside 


dimensions of the blocks should be 7% in. sq. by 
9 in. long, with a suitable flare from the hole to the 
face. 

Clamps holding the bung brick in place should not 
be tightened up too much at first, but should be fol- 
lowed up as occasion demands. A study of the in- 
formation received indicates that bungs with the 
greater rise have the shorter life. Arch springs up 
to 1.5 in. per ft. have the longest life as measured 
by number of heats. The 13%-in. length of bung brick 
is recommended by the committee. It was suggested 
that further consideration should be given to fine and 
coarse ground flint fire clay brick, the committee hav- 
ing reached the conclusion that best results are ob- 
tained from the finer grinds. 


Refractories in the Steel Foundry 


The report of the sub-committee on a survey of the 
steel-casting industry was presented by C. N. Ring, 
assistant director of the Electric Steel Foundries Re- 
search Group. The report on the open-hearth furnace 
indicated that the roof of a basic furnace will rarely 
last over 400 heats, whereas the roof of an acid fur- 
nace may be depended upon for 1000 or more heats. 
The front wall is commonly made up of one or two 
layers of a neutral brick, such as chrome, to separate 
the silica and magnesite brick, but some melters claim 
that this is not necessary. Mechanical shock is not 
an important consideration in so far as the back wall 
(top hole side) is concerned, but that wall does have 
the same erosive tendencies as does the front wall. 

The furnace should be designed with repairs in 
mind, and the side wall should be planned so that the 
bulkheads may be built up and protected as occasion 
demands. Direct impingement of the flame on the 
ports, end walls and in the uptakes considerably short- 
ens the life of those areas. 

Trouble with the bottom is not common if the 
hearth is properly sintered into place when originally 
built and if the material used is of the best quality 
available, the bad spots properly patched after each 
heat, the bottom dried out and the following heats 
properly handled. The life of the checker brick is con- 
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cerned chiefly with the design of the regenerator cham- 
ber. With good brick and proper arrangement, which 
eliminates the possibility of clogging by slag and flux 
particles, long life of the checker work may be 
expected. 


Brick for Electric Furnaces 


Requirements of electric furnace refractories are 
resistance to extremely high temperatures and the 
ability to withstand sudden cooling and reheating. 


A controversy still unsettled is that concerning heat 
conducting properties of electric furnace refractories. 
Some users recommend a heavy insulating lining to 
retain as much of the heat in the furnace as is possi- 
ble, while others claim that high conductivity will in- 
crease refractory life sufficiently to offset the power 
loss thus encountered. 


F peerage devoted to foundry cost methods, held 
under the auspices of the association’s cost com- 
mittee with A. E. Hageboeck, secretary and treasurer 
of the Frank Foundries Corporation, Moline, IIl., and 
chairman of the committee, presiding, was well at- 
tended. 

In opening the session the chairman stated that 
there is evidence that each year the foundryman is 
considering his costs more seriously, and that the 
association has reached a point where constructive 
work is possible. “The groundwork has been laid, 
and we are now ready to follow the work through,” he 
suid. 

A Resolution 


A resolution passed before the conclusion of the 
session, and sent to the board of directors, was as 
follows: 

Resolved that it is the sense of this meeting that 

it is the function of the A, F. A. to proceed to de- 

velop a uniform cost system for the industry, and that 

the committee proceed to interest the foundrymen in 
their costs, preferably through the group method (that 

is, through local foundrymen’s associations). 

A standard definition of basic departments for uni- 
form cost accounting was submitted by the committee 
for discussion. This schedule, which it is planned to 
publish in a forthcoming issue of THE IRON AGE, is 
regarded as the first step in establishing a simple cost 
system. The classification of departments covers mal- 
leable iron, steel, gray iron and non-ferrous foundries. 


Favor Weights on Blueprints for Quotations 


Expression of opinion on the matter of putting 
weights on blueprints for quotations was asked for by 
President A. B. Root, Jr., Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, during this session. 


A large number of question- 
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H. M. St. John, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, 
read a preliminary report on the refractory problems 
in the non-ferrous foundry industry. In this field it 
appears that a high rate of production is favorable to 
long life of refractories provided that the material used 
is not exposed to a maximum temperature or fluxing 
action beyond its capacity. In certain furnaces the 
lining life is increased by melting charges of less 
weight than the rated capacity of the furnaces. Care- 
fully preheating the lining is of great importance, par- 
ticularly with hearth-type furnaces. Glazing the sur- 
face of the lining with a wash or slag is beneficial in 
the use of hearth-type furnaces and probably detri- 
mental with pit-type furnaces. 

The report of the sub-committee on standardization 
and simplification consisted of the outline of a plan 
which will be worked upon during the coming year. 





naires have been sent out by the Department of Com- 
merce, and, although more than 90 per cent of the 
replies were in favor of the proposition, those opposing 
it included large and important companies. It was 
thought feasible, therefore, to bring up the matter at 
the cost session in order to determine sentiment for or 
against modification of the original proposition. Op- 
position to the proposition as expressed in replies to 
the questionnaire seemed to be due for the most part to 
belief that frequent changes of patterns would entail 
increased clerical expense on the part of the purchaser 
of castings. After considerable discussion, a resolu- 
tion favoring the placing of weights on blueprints was 
passed. 


Weight Guessing Contest 


A weight guessing contest, arranged by the cost 
committee for the purpose of interesting foundrymen 
in the need of an adequate cost system, was a feature 
as at last year’s meeting. Five patterns for making 
malleable, steel, gray iron, brass and aluminum cast- 
ings, respectively, were on display at the committee’s 
booth and prizes were awarded to the foundrymen 
guessing nearest to the actual weight of castings pro- 
duced from these patterns. Foreign delegates were 
among the large number participating in the contest. 

The actual weight of the malleable casting, 20 lb., 
was guessed by Alfred Simon, Crunstadt, Germany; 
J. Prendergast, Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, 
N. H.; F. A. Cowen, Warner R. Thompson Co., Detroit; 
H. W. Clark, H. W. Clark Co., Mattoon, Ill., and C. P. 
Ziegler, Grand Rapids Foundry Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The winner was chosen by drawing, C. P. 
Ziegler being awarded the prize. 

George C. Johnson, Johnson Foundry Co., Los An- 
geles, and John Caswell, Chamberlain Co., Los Angeles, 
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guessed nearest the actual weight of the brass casting, 
38 Ib., Mr. Caswell winning the prize as a result of the 
draw. 

Leonard Pitt, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., guessed within % lb. of the actual weight, 200% 
lb., of the gray iron casting, and E. G. Weghorst, 
Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., Dayton, Ohio, was 
within % lb. in his estimate of the weight, 143% Ib., 
of the steel casting. The prize for correctly estimating 
the weight of the aluminum casting went to A. P. 
Grim, A. P. Grim Foundry Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
who guessed within 1 oz. of the actual weight, 100 oz. 

Variations in estimates submitted in the contest 
ranged as follows: Malleable casting, 4% to 47 lb.; 
brass, 7 to 85 lb.; gray iron, 28 to 382 lb., and steel 
casting, 78 to 319 lb. 

One of the two papers presented at the cost session 
is given below. 


Cost System for Small Foundry 


At least two-thirds of the jobbing foundries of the 
country do not know where they are making money, if 
they happen to be making some, or where they are 
losing money, and to what extent, when their profit 
and loss account shows in red, said Robert E. Belt, 
secretary and treasurer, American Malleable Castings 
Association, Cleveland, in a paper on “Foundry Cost 
Accounting.” 

“Evidently, therefore, at least two-thirds of the 
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jobbing foundries do not know when they quote on 
work whether or not they can reasonably expect a profit 
on it. They do not know definitely on what lines or 
what kind of work they have been able to make a profit 
in the past. In the absence of an adequate knowledge 
of costs, they have no experience to guide them and 
their balance sheet at the end of the year usually 
reflects the results.” 

To determine the production cost of a casting with 
reasonable accuracy is not difficult nor expensive, stated 
Mr. Belt. The reason why many foundrymen consider 
foundry cost accounting intricate and expensive was 
said to be because in many offices there is a great deal 
of wasted effort; records are not properly related; the 
cost, time and bookkeeping departments are perform- 
ing separate operations and making duplicate entries. 
An accounting plan should be designed with the same 
precision as a machine, to accomplish as a whole a 
certain thing. Unless records are related and the 
needed information gathered efficiently there is the 
appearance of red tape and questionable benefits. 

The object of Mr. Belt’s paper was to demonstrate 
a method of gathering foundry costs where the records 
are related, and which experience has proved practical 
and efficient. The cost procedure set forth is designed 
primarily for gray iron foundries of the smaller size. 
The forms used in this cost procedure were illustrated 
and discussed. The paper was received with much 
interest. 


Second International Foundry Congress 


OTABLE success attended the second at- 

tempt to bring together the foundrymen of 
various countries. The second international foun- 
dry congress, which was part of the larger con- 
vention and exhibition last week, exceeded in 
attendance and in enthusiasm the expectations of 
many of its promoters. Over 135 foreign foun- 
drymen from at least 10 different countries en- 
tered into the activities of American foundrymen 
in their annual convention and exhibition, either 
as contributors of papers, leaders in technical dis- 
cussions or eager visitors at the various equip- 
ment displays and Detroit foundries. 

The chief distinctly international events were 
the official exercises opening the congress, the two 
sessions in French and German and the banquet. 
Many of the technical sessions were interna- 
tional in character because of the foreign papers 
and discussions. 


A® outstanding feature of the convention, as stated, 
was the presence of the foreign foundrymen who 
came overseas to join with their American brethren in 
the second international foundry congress. 


How the Congress Originated 


For a number of years previous to the World War, 
activity in fostering international relations between 
foundrymen was confined to the committee on cast 
iron of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
With the suspension of this work and the manifest 
impossibility of reviving the international association 
for testing materials in its old form with the former 
membership, an opportunity came to the American 
Foundrymen’s Association to initiate a separate move- 
ment of this kind with European foundrymen. Through 
the able efforts, particularly of H. Cole Estep, satis- 
factory relations were established which resulted in 
the invitation of foundrymen by the French association 
to what was the first international foundrymen’s con- 
gress, held in Paris in September, 1923. 

The splendid reception of the American delegates 
to the Paris Congress everywhere on their European 
tour, and a realization of the good that could be ac- 
complished by such international foundry gatherings, 
prompted the American Foundrymen’s Association to 
invite the foundrymen of all countries to participate in 
a second congress, to be held in conjunction with their 
thirtieth annual convention in Detroit. The response 
to this invitation was gratifying, for many delegates 
from 10 foreign countries graced the occasion. They 


came from Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Holland and Switzer- 
land; with individual foundrymen also from Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Luxemburg, Canada and other coun- 
tries. Welcomed in New York by the officials of the 
A. F. A. and a local committee, and similarly received in 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, the party, after leaving De- 
troit on Oct. 3 for a daylight ride to Chicago, and 
being received by a committee there, is going for sim- 
ilar visits to Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington and 
back to New York for embarkation on Oct. 14. 

The greatest generosity was manifested in opening 
plants for inspection of the visitors and, as this spirit 
does not exist to the same extent on the other side of 
the water, they were more than delighted. This visit 
to America will do much to break down the barriers 
of secrecy, and American visitors to European indus- 
trial establishments will hereafter undoubtedly see more 
of European foundries and manufacturing plants. 

A summary of the foreign language sessions during 
the congress will be found on other pages. In these 
sessions free expression was voiced by the delegates 
regarding their impressions and differences between 
our practices and theirs. A comparison of economic 
conditions, a willingness to join with us in international 
committee work, an interchange of information through 
papers and personal correspondence and, most of all, 
a profound gratitude for American hospitality, which 
they found unbounded, spontaneous and coming from 
the heart, were also indulged in. Indeed, the German 
delegation, after assuring themselves of acquiescence 
on the part of their British and French confréres, pre- 
sented an invitation for a third foundry congress to 
be held in Diisseldorf in 1929, and have already in- 
itiated steps to combine this with a great exhibition 
of foundry machinery, products and educational dis- 
plays: 

Official Opening of the Congress 


HE official opening of the congress was interesting 

and impressive. Previous to this, the heads of the 
several delegations were entertained at luncheon on 
the fair grounds, and taken in a body to a specially 
constructed platform at one end of one of the exposi- 
tion buildings. Here the congress and convention of 
the A. F. A. jointly, were declared opened by Pres. 
A. B. Root, Jr., who in chosen words welcomed the 
delegations and offered every opportunity and service 
on behalf of the association to make the gathering 
one of the greatest usefulness to the industry in a truly 
international sense. 
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The address of the president was followed by a 
welcome by the governor of Michigan through his per- 
sonal representative, Harvey J. Campbell, who called 
attention to the magnitude and importance of the foun- 
dry industry so far as Michigan was concerned, and in 
particular to the automobile industry, specially cen- 
tered in the city of Detroit. The mayor of the city was 
unable to be present. Later in the week he came per- 
sonally to the banquet to extend welcome and greetings 
to the congress and convention. Robert Crawford, 
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president of the Atlas Foundry Co., Detroit, as general 
chairman of the Detroit committee, welcomed the as- 
semblage in a few chosen words of greeting, thus con- 
cluding the welcoming addresses. 

Response was then made on behalf of the foreign 
delegations in both French and German, and the indi- 
vidual heads of delegations introduced to the audience. 
The meeting was then adjourned, and the several ses- 
sions simultaneously opened for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. 


Conferences in German and French 


SIDE from the introductory exercises officially open- 

ing the’ second international foundry congress on 
the first day of the convention, there were only two 
meetings which assumed a distinctly foreign flavor. On 
two afternoons during the week there were informal 
sessions for those who could speak French and those 
who could converse in German. Both of these were 
highly interesting and profitable to the foreign visitors. 
The French session was presided over by Robert Ron- 
ceray, son of Eugene V. Ronceray, one of the promi- 
nent delegates from France. Dr. Richard Moldenke 
conducted the session in German, at times interpreting 
in English for the benefit of those present who did not 
know German, some of the important points which 
were under discussion. An account of some of the 
features of these two meetings follows. 


The German Session 


The purpose of this meeting was to afford the Ger- 
man speaking delegation and American foundrymen 
familiar with that language an opportunity to exchange 
information, ask each other questions on foundry prac- 
MUNUAA AAA AAUNALAEa Asai VUELTA OS 

YROUPS of interested foreign visitors were 
noted in eager conversation in their own lan- 
guage. Many enthusiastically seized the generous 
offers of foundries and other plants to inspect 
their operations. In many instances, expressions 
of admiration and wonder were sincere. 





A N enthusiastic and interesting foreign visitor 

was Morton Grindel of Bergen, Norway. His 
spontaneous admiration of all he was seeing was 
marked. Particularly impressive to him were the 
operations at the River Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. and the methods used in making malle- 
able castings at one of the large Detroit plants. 
Mass production at high wages elicited his enthu- 
siastic comments. 
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tice and facilitate the introduction of new methods 
abroad and here. Practically all the visitors from Ger- 
many, Holland and Switzerland, and a number of 
American foundrymen were present and thoroughly en- 
joyed a three hour active conference in which all man- 
ner of foundry problems were discussed and the new- 
est German developments brought out. They were 
given information concerning cases where the opera- 
tions they saw in American foundries were widely dif- 
ferent from their own, and the necessities of quantity 
production demanding big machinery installation were 
pointed out. Among the many points discussed were 
the following: 

Hot Iron from Large Cupolas —The visitors won- 
dered how we can get intensely hot iron from our very 
large diameter cupolas. It was explained that this 
was possible through generosity with the fuel used 
and careful operation in the charging and melting pro- 
cedure. Europe uses comparatively small cupolas, 36 
in. being about the standard diameter inside the lining 
and where required there may be a dozen cupolas in- 
stalled, with half of them active at one time. 

Steel in the Cupola.—Inquiry was made as to the 
use of steel in the cupola, which is now also much in 
vogue in Europe, but in a somewhat different manner. 





We use from 5 to 40 per cent steel in extreme cases, 
and this is now a regular procedure here. The ten- 
dency in Europe is for higher percentages—even up to 
80 per cent, but with most careful charging in their 
smaller. cupolas, so that a total carbon content as low 
as 2.40 to 2.60 per cent is obtained. This requires 
much superheat to pour off successfully, and the silicon 
is kept up to the higher levels by charging the so- 
called “Packets” of ferrosilicon with about 15 per cent 
cement, made up in briquette form. 

Briquettes of Ferroalloys.—This question of ferro- 
alloy briquettes was gone into and it was stated that 
when the alloys are thus protected from oxidation until 
they get down and melt with the metal charge there 
is no loss whatever. Indeed, it was claimed that the 
“packets” actually got down past the melting zone un- 
touched, and dissolved in the liquid metal in the cruci- 
ble of the cupola. This statement was questioned by 
others present as impossible, since only molten material 
could get by the coke bed below the tuyeres, this coke 
not being consumed at all. The matter serves, how- 
ever, to show the best way to add silicon, manganese, 
nickel, etc., when it is desired to have no oxidation 
loss of any account and not to cool metal after tapping 
out, when using the ferroalloys in foundry practice. 
Whether this method will appeal to American foun- 
drymen remains to be seen, as they prefer to purchase 
their silicon and manganese in the pig. Where, how- 
ever, such metals cannot be had in the pig irons it 
should be worth considering. 

Disposing of Borings.—Disposition of borings was 
considered, in view of their use in one of the great 
Detroit foundries. While the latest method of “hot 
briquetting” the borings in which clean borings are shot 
directly from the machines to a heating cylinder pro- 
vided with rich coal-gas firing, and the red hot borings 
promptly put under the steam hammer to make com- 
paratively thin cakes, gives excellent results when but 
5 to 10 per cent of such briquettes are used in the mix- 
ture, nevertheless the method is losing favor generally 
because all such extra-foundry operations complicate 
production. It was, therefore, considered best to send 
the borings, shot and fine material of the foundry di- 
rectly into the blast furnace, as the best solution of the 
situation. 

The Wuest Furnace.—The Wuest furnace came in 
for considerable attention. This is an oil-fired air fur- 
nace with a shaft at the end in the shape of a cupola. 
Metal is charged into this shaft, through which the 
waste gases ascend, and these gases are then passed 
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OWERING above many of his comrades was 

the impressive figure of Dr. Ing. Gerlen- 
kirchen, managing director Verein Deutscher 
Eisengiesserein, Duesseldorf, Germany. His keen 
interest and admiration for much that he saw 
was evident. 


AN interested spectator was Prof. Paul Ober- 
hoffer, metallurgical department technical high 
school, Aachen, Germany. Leaving the group 
which arrived in New York, Sept. 20, he spent 
the previous week in Chicago at the convention 
and exhibition of the American Society for Steel 
Treating. 
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ROF. E. PIWOWARSKY, who presented a paper on 

behalf of the Verein Deutscher Ejisengiessereien 
(Association of German Foundries), occupies the chair 
established at the technical high school at Aachen, 
Germany, for the advancement of metallurgical educa- 
tion. He has conducted extensive research into the con- 
ditions of manufacture of the higher grades of cast 
iron, which were dealt with in his paper. 


A=" PORTEVIN, professor at the Ecole Supe- 
rieure de Fonderie in France, has done a large 
amount of work in the study of steel and its heat treat- 
ment and has conducted extensive investigations of pig 
iron and foundry practice. He is now serving as a con- 
sulting engineer. He was inspector of war material 
during the war and now devotes some of his time to 
supervision of the metallographic laboratories of the 
Ecole Centrale. He is the author of more than 150 
papers on technical subjects. 


UGUSTA-EUGENE LE THOMAS, who presented 

a paper on behalf of the French Technical Associa- 
tion, studied engineering at the French Government 
school which trains artillery officers and engineers. 
Although still a young man, he has achieved a great 
deal in scientific and technical work. Since the war 
Mr. Le Thomas has devoted his attention to the study 
of testing and specifications and has made investiga- 
tions which have resulted in the drafting of new speci- 
fications adopted by the French Navy. 


i LAMOUREAUX, author of the paper presented 
by the Association Technique de Fonderie de Bel- 
gique, is the son and grandson of foundrymen. Pre- 
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vious to the war he was managing director jointly with 
his brothers of the foundry of Lamoureaux Fréres. 
After the war, he undertook the manufacture of foun- 
dry equipment, which industry he is still conducting. 
He is vice-president of the Belgian association and man- 
ager of the Belgian Revue de Fonderie. 


E. HURST, a well known English metallurgist, 

e read a paper on permanent and long-life molds at 

the symposium on that subject last week. Mr. Hurst 

is connected with the Newton-Chambers Co., Ltd., Shef- 

field, England. He is joint inventor of the Hurst-Ball 
centrifugal process. 


R. V. JARES, representing the Czecho-Slovak 

Foundry Association, was the author of a paper 
on the composition of aluminum-zinc-tin alloys. He is 
a graduate in chemistry and mechanical engineering. 
Since 1921 he has been professor of metallography and 
physical tests at the polytechnic school of Prague, and 
since 1924 he has been president of the section for 


physical tests of metals of the Czecho-Slovak Technical 
Foundry Association. 


CHEVENARD is consultant for the Societe Com- 

e mentry-Fourchambault et Decazeville and the 
Acieries d’Imphy. He is professor of metallurgy at 
the Ecole des Mines de Saint-Etienne and at the Ecole 
Superieure de Fonderie of Paris. He is the inventor 
of several kinds of testing apparatus, including the dif- 
ferential dilatometer, a recording instrument for the 
study of pig iron composition. He has done work in 
the investigation of special alloys. He is the author 
of numerous technical papers. 





DR. V. JARES P. CHEVENARD 
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ae foreign visitors who were of unique in- 
terest were T. J. Brons and his sister, Miss 
Brons, from Appeingedam, Holland. Mr. Brons 
is one of the official delegates from the coopera- 
tive society of Dutch iron and steel founders and 
they both speak good English. They expressed 
their admiration for much they had thus far seen, 
this being their first visit to America. Miss 
Brons is a chemical engineer and refused most of 
the program for ladies entertainment, spending 
her time visiting foundries and other plants. 
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over a series of calorized steel tubes through which the 
blast to burn the oil is forced. Thus oil is burned with 
hot blast instead of cold air, and an intense combustion 
effected. The metal melted continuously from the 
cupola shaft runs into the air-furnace hearth, is highly 
superheated and is tapped ladle for ladle, as desired. 
Thus a continuously operating air furnace is had. 
Statements were made that the degree of superheat 
attained gave metal having a temperature of over 3000 
deg. Fahr., and, when such intensely hot metal was 
allowed to cool to normal pouring temperatures, won- 
derfully good cast iron resulted. Unquestionably there 
must be a reaction at such high temperatures be- 
tween any dissolved iron oxide and carbon—not easily 
effected at ordinary melting temperatures; as otherwise 
much bad work would be produced. 

It was pointed out by Doctor Moldenke that the 
only serious criticism of the Wuest furnace would lie 
in the use of oil as fuel. As oil contained a heavy per- 
centage of hydrogen in its composition, steam would 
be formed which, impinging upon red hot and melting 
iron in the cupola stack, would mean tremendous oxi- 


dation, as it would in effect be the well-known hydro- 


gen process of passing steam over red hot iron. By 
substituting coal gas made by the slagging producer— 
which has below 1 per cent hydrogen—this oxidation 
would be avoided. These very high superheat tem- 
peratures give a new line of attack on the problem of 
producing high test cast iron. 

Reducing the Sulphur Content.—Desulphurization 
of cast iron has entered a new phase with the discovery 
that jolting a ladle severely and rapidly will cause half 
of the sulphur content to rise and be capable of re- 
moval by skimming. Evidently it is as manganese sul- 
phide that this separation occurs. Jolting is done at the 
rate of 100 blows a minute with a movement of 1% in. 
It developed that about five minutes of jolting gives 
the best results. Since this cools the iron consider- 
ably, a new method has come forward in which the 
ladle is swung around 180 deg. back and forth. This 
is said to cut the time very materially, and thus still 
deliver hot iron. More attention is paid to the slag 
of a cupola in Germany than there, the aim being to 
get this light in color, very fluid, easily and continu- 
ously flowing from the slag-hole. Several methods 
have been worked out by which slag is drawn off into 
chambers built behind the cupola and connected with 
it so that cupola and chamber are under the same blast 
pressure, thus allowing the slag to flow without spat- 
tering. 

Scrap in Blast Furnaces.—The question of using 
scrap to excess in blast furnaces making foundry iron 
has solved itself in Germany—scrap being too dear. 
Hence such furnaces have discontinued using cast iron 
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AYMOND HENRY, chief engineer of one of 

the departments of the Soc. An. Ougree-Mari- 
haye, Rodange, Luxemburg and one of two from 
that country in the party was eagerly absorbing 
information concerning American methods and 
processes. Being obliged to conduct nearly all 
his conversation in French, he was observed talk- 
ing frequently with French Canadians who often 
acted as interpreters. 
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or steel scrap in the burden. Nevertheless, a joint 
committee of furnace and foundrymen are at work 
studying the question. In general, the German foun- 
drymen’s associations desire to cooperate with us and 
all other nations interested in foundry advance. They 
would be of much assistance with the subject of mold- 
ing sand, on which they have a technical committee 
at work; and the international export test bar would 
be of much importance to them, as they are an ex- 
porting nation of the first rank. Steps have been taken 
to arrange for their participation by a representative 
on the international test bar committee. 

Cupola Linings.—As to the use of ganister cupola 
linings, rammed in when lining up, and in patching 
after a heat, experience has shown that the results 
are so good that but few fire-brick will find their way 
into such repairs hereafter in Germany. The mate- 
rial (called “Stampfmasse”) is a ganister, or silicious 
mass with 94 to 96 per cent silica, and bonded with 
clay. This is made into a stiff paste, thrown in and 
rammed up with an air rammer, having a pene-point 
into the space between shell and a removable form 
giving the lining contour. Uniformly hard blows must 
be given, so that the mass becomes equally dense all 
over. Holes are then punched into this lining right 
through the mass at close intervals—say % in. in 
diameter and distant an inch and a half from each 
other. This allows a thorough drying of the material 
and also counteracts the terrific expansion when un- 
der full heat. Cases have been known when heating up 
such a lining that double riveted seams of the cupola 
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ENUINE appreciation of the welcome and 
hospitality of American foundrymen and 
others was voiced by S. H. Russell, vice-president, 
Institute of British Foundrymen, and one of the 
official British representatives. He is a partner 
in S. Russell & Sons, Bath Lane Foundry, Leices- 
ter, England. The -hospitality has exceeded all 
preconceived expectations, high as these were. 
Mr. Russell is specially interested in castings for 
small machine tools and will visit plants in Cin- 
cinnati this week, after being conducted through 
the Stromberg company’s carburetor plant in Chi- 
cago. He regrets that so little can be seen in the 
four weeks available for the tour of American 
plants. His first visit to America has stamped 
upon him a deep impression of the magnitude and 
diversity of operations here and the distances to 
be covered. His most vivid recollection of the ex- 
hibition is its size and especially the really great 
amount of foundry equipment in operation. 
GUTIAINANTANNLAAONLNNANLNNANAN STENT EAN ANNAN TUATHA ANANSI NDA 
have been torn apart. Into this mass it is advisable 
to work in pieces of silica rock of hazel-nut size. This 
reduces a volume change and cheapens the material. 

Comparing Molding Methods.—Molding was much 
discussed, it being the almost unanimous opinion that 
European workmen could not, or at least would not, 
put up the work done here. To offset this, however, 
one of the visitors gave figures from his personal 
memoranda, that in his works he got up to 240 small 
snap-flask molds per man in the usual 8-hr. day from 
some of his molders. Our molding systems were much 
admired and commented upon. Stress was laid more 
particularly upon the general desire to get good molds, 
small scrap percentages, and the highest grade of metal 
possible. The rather interesting consensus of opinion 
on the part of our German visitors, that they found our 
castings to be of higher grade and better looking than 
theirs, was met by the American rejoinder that we 
found when we visited their foundries that their cast- 
ings were of higher grade and better looking than 
ours. So both interests were satisfied. 

In concluding the meeting, high praise for the un- 
bounded courtesy of American foundrymen, and the 
American people in general on the occasion of this visit, 
toward their German guests was expressed by the heads 
of the delegations of the two German Foundrymen’s 
Associations—the owners’ and the engineers’; and the 
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O maintain friendship and to cement such friendship, it is necessary to travel and meet 


the peoples of different countries. 
India. 


are a far finer lot than I imagined. 


I have been in Egypt, Russia, France, Germany and 
We were told that our reception in America would be splendid. But I find that you 


We are glad to admire, love and appreciate you and this 
we can now do better than if we had not come. 


every one of us and we have made many new friends. 


You have already made an impression on 
We extend our special thanks.—From 


the speech at the banquet by John Cameron for the overseas delegations. 
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general wish of all expressed that return courtesies 
might be given their American foundry friends in 1929 
in Diisseldorf, if possible, combined with a third inter- 
national foundry congress. 

The three hours spent in those discussions appeared 
so profitable to our guests that they unanimously re- 
quested Doctor Moldenke to meet them again at the 
close of the American trip, to go over additional points 
in American foundry practice that might be encoun- 
tered in the meantime. 


The French Session 


French and Belgian delegates, and those foreign 
visitors familiar with the French language, met one 
afternoon to discuss points of mutual interest gathered 
during their stay thus far in the United States and 
at the exhibition. Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood & Co., 
Philadelphia, was present as the courtesy representa- 
tive of the A. F. A. An interesting feature of the 
meeting was an opening address delivered by C. H. 
Gale in French. Mr. Gale is a retired citizen of 
Detroit and one of the pioneer foundrymen of the 
country, having at one time been connected with the 
Michigan Malleable Iron Co. of Detroit. He has trav- 
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R. MOLDENKE was in his element when con- 

ducting the session for German visitors. So 
successful was that gathering that a spontaneous 
demand for another in Pittsburgh or New York 
may be complied with and one arranged. Robert 
Ronceray, son of the famous E. V. Ronceray, was 
the guiding spirit of the session in French. 
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eled extensively in Europe and has become familiar 
with several languages. As a result of this he was 
able to present in French an entertaining and instruc- 
tive picture of the founding of Detroit by French colo- 
nists in 1701. He drew a picture of those early years 
and traced some of the influences of the early French 
settlers on the growth and development of the city. 
The name of the city comes originally from the French. 

Under the able chairmanship of Robert Ron-erav, 
for the past two years employed in one of the foun- 
dries of Detroit, nearly three hours were consumed 
in the comparison of notes and the ironing out of im- 
pressions obtained by the various French and Belgian 
delegates. There was also a considerably large amount 
of information exchanged. There was a general ex- 
pression from many of those present of extreme pleas- 
ure with the graciousness of the reception accorded 
by Detroit and American foundrymen. Frequently the 
hope was voiced that there shall be continued interest 
in future international foundry congresses. 


The Banquet Was International 


ae in its flavor and colorful in its 
effect was the annual banquet Thursday evening. 
Nearly 600 foundrymen and their ladies and guests 
from many lands were served in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler. 

At the speakers’ table, back of which hung the flags 
of the nations represented, were seated most of the offi- 
cial representatives from abroad—12 in all, four from 
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Great Britain, two from France, and one each from 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Holland and Spain. During 
the post-prandial exercises, in response to an introduc- 
tion by H. Cole Estep, chairman of the committee on 
international relations, each one rose as his name was 
called and was greeted by those at the tables standing 
in welcome. 

A most appropriate and sincere response on behalf 
of the overseas delegation was made by John Cameron, 
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O NAGEL, general manager Badische Maschi- 
« nenfabrik, Durlach, Germany, was particu- 
larly interested in the exhibits of molding ma- 
chines and sand blasting and handling equipment. 
He reported that the design of the corresponding 
German equipment was quite different. This is 
not his first visit to America and his English is 
excellent. 
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past president Institute of British Foundrymen and 
managing director Cameron & Robertson, Ltd., Kirkin- 
tilloch, near Glasgow, Scotland. Some of his senti- 
ments appear on another page. 

Another feature, each year a regular one, was the 
public presentation of the Whiting, Penton and Seaman 
gold medals. These were bestowed this year on three 
foreign foundrymen in recognition of their contribu- 
tions to the foundry industry. They went respectively 
to Eugene V. Ronceray of France, John Shaw and 
Thomas Turner of Great Britain. Photographs and 
something of the careers of these men were published 
in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 2. The presentations were 
made by L. W. Olson, chairman of the board of awards 
and past president of the A. F. A. Appropriate re- 
sponses, expressing appreciation of the honors, were 
made personally by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Ronceray. The 
son of Professor Turner, Henry Turner, a professor in 
the University of Birmingham, England, accepted the 
medal for his father. 

The new officers for the ensuing year, S. W. Utley 
as president and S. L. Johnson as vice-president were 
formally introduced. 

A. B. Root, Jr., who, as president for the past year, 
presided at the banquet, referred in his opening address 
to the first convention of the association which was 
held in Detroit 30 years ago or in 1896. Drawing some 
contrasts between then and now, he emphasized espe- 
cially the extent to which scientific control is now a fac- 
tor. Even 15 years ago there was almost no such con- 
trol of metal mixtures, sand or molding operations and 
even no chemists. 

The chief speaker of the evening was Charles F. 
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OHN SHAW, who contributed an exchange 

©” paper at one of the sessions in gray iron, was 

in attendance at most of the three sessions and 

took an active part in the discussions. His keen- 


ness and the authority with which he spoke were 
appreciated. 
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Kettering, vice-president and general director, research 
laboratories, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, who 
delivered one of his characteristically effective ad- 
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dresses on scientific research as a profession. Several 
of the foreign delegates were enthusiastic in their com- 
mendation of his treatment of the subject. 


Exhibition Notable in Size and Quality 


jy itu 270 exhibitors occupying 82,000 sq. ft. 

of floor space, the exhibition of foundry 
equipment and supplies in connection with the 
Detroit convention broke all previous records for 
Last year at Syracuse, N. Y., there were 
184 exhibitors. The average floor space occupied 
during the past six years has been 57,200 sq. ft. 

The attendance was large and the interest 
shown was gratifying to the exhibitors. From 
the standpoint of quality, diversity and interest- 
ing features, it was the consensus of opinion that 
this was the best one that has ever been held. 
The displays occupied three large buildings on 
the Michigan State Fair Grounds, conveniently” 
located, well arranged for exhibition purposes 
and but a minute’s walk from the buildings in 
which the technical sessions were held. 
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NE of the outstanding features was the attention 

given to conveying and other equipment for han- 
dling sand and molds and designed to reduce the item 
of labor in the foundry. Molding machines have been 
developed into such highly efficient, rapid production 
units that it has frequently been stated that they are 
in advance of the handling equipment that serve them 
or, in other words, that their productive capacity is so 
large that the facilities for supplying them with sand 
and for carrying away the molds are not sufficient to 
allow the machines to be kept in continuous operation 
at full capacity. 

The exhibit of molding machines was large and 
included all types, but nothing radically new was shown 
in molding machine design. However, during the past 
year refinements have been added to many of the 
machines. 


Sand Handling and Treating 


Considerable progress during the year was indi- 
cated in both sand handling and sand treating. That 
considerable attention has been given to sand control 
was also evident. Mold conveyors were a more con- 
spicuous feature than heretofore and it was the first 
exhibition at which power-driven mold conveyors were 
shown in operation. More continuous molding units 
were shown than heretofore. One manufacturer ex- 
hibited in operation a complete continuous molding 
unit that included a mold conveyor, sand treating and 
handling equipment operating with a cope and drag 
molding machine with automatic delivery of the drag 
flask from the molding machine to the mold conveyor. 
Molds were produced at the rate of one per minute. 
A ram delivered the flasks from the mold conveyor to 
a jolt-type shakeout machine which shook out the mold 
without the removal of the cope. Connected with this 
unit was equipment for delivering the sand into an 
overhead bin from which it was discharged into a 
flask by an automatic gate that measured the amount 
of sand required. Another manufacturer showed three 
molding machines with bucket type elevators for de- 
livering the sand to the flask. 


Foreign Exhibitors 


The international character of the convention was 
also reflected at the exposition, as there were two 
interesting exhibits of equipment by German manu- 
facturers and a third by an English company. One 
German exhibit was an unique sand-throwing molding 
machine in operation. In this the sand is shoveled to 
a conveyor, which is equipped with a magnetic sepa- 
rator. The conveyor delivers it to a motor-driven re- 
volving blade impeller which throws it about 12 ft. 
through a housing that is nearly vertical, and from 
the top of this housing it falls through a chute to a 
second impeller head which throws the sand with great 


force into the flask. The impeller also performs the 
functions of conditioning, mixing and aerating the 
sand. The same machine was also shown without the 
second or molding impeller head for use for throwing 
sand to overhead bins. 

In another German exhibit was a portable sand 
separator and blender in which the sand is elevated by 
centrifugal force. The same company also exhibited 
a core box draw machine. 

A semi-automatic, universal wood milling machine 
for use in pattern making was shown by a British ex- 
hibitor. 

One of the more recent developments in the foundry 
field is sand reclaiming, and equipment for reclaiming 
was shown for the first time, one manufacturer ex- 
hibiting a complete sand reclaiming unit. The used 
sand, after passing through the shakeout, goes over 
a magnetic separator into a storage bin, then to a 
crusher, and from there to a mixer. The reclaimed 
sand, after leaving the mixer, is discharged into a 
storage bin and the material that has no value is col- 
lected in a dust arrester. 

A new machine for controlling the moisture in foun- 
dry sand that was shown in the form of a laboratory 
model attracted attention. The sand is sprayed with 
water as it passes over a belt and an automatic control 
regulates the flow of water according to both the mix- 
ture and amount of sand passing over the belt. One 
machine not heretofore shown was a continuous sand 
blender with a capacity of 20 tons per hr. The 
display of mechanical vibrating screens was unusually 
complete and included some new types. There was also 
an extensive display of sand cutting machines. 

Several manufacturers had large exhibits of sand 
blast and dust arresting equipment. These included 
little equipment of a new type, although new features 
and refinements had been added to some of the sand 
blast equipment. One display was a complete system 
for handling castings from the shakeout to the boxes, 
a crane delivering the latter to the sand blast barrel. 

Permanent molding was demonstrated for the first 
time at a foundry exposition. This was an operating 
exhibit, the molding machines making gray iron cast- 
ings for exhaust manifolds and carbureter bodies in 
air-cooled permanent molds. The iron was melted in 
a 500-lb. electric furnace. 


Variety of Material Handling Equipment 


The wide range of material handling equipment em- 
phasized the increasing importance of the problem of 
material handling in a foundry as a factor in economic 
operation. The display of trucks appeared larger than 
at previous shows and there was a wide range of dif- 
ferent types of trucks and bodies for different uses. 
One builder of overhead handling equipment showed a 
monorail track with an automatic scale for weighing 
coke, castings and other material while being conveyed 
along the track. Cupola charging machines were ex- 
hibited by two manufacturers with the use of models 
of sections of cupolas so that the method of operation 
was clearly shown. 

There were several displays of grinding machines, 
and pneumatic and electric tools were shown in great 
profusion. This was true also of cutting and welding 
apparatus. The display of electric furnaces for melt- 
ing non-ferrous metals included many units. There 
were large exhibits of foundry flasks and other metal 
products that find a place in the foundry. There was 
a good display of wood-working machinery for pattern 
shops. There was an increasing interest in exhibits of 
roller and ball bearings and the display of cranes and 
other equipment provided with these types of bearings. 

Foundry supplies were a large and important part 
of the exhibit. Among these were charcoal briquettes, 
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shown by a leading automobile manufacturer, the 
briquette being a by-product of waste wood. 


Educational Exhibits 


Several interesting educational exhibits were shown 
in a separate building under the auspices of commit- 
tees of the American Foundrymen’s Association. To 
show the need for simplified practice in the matter of 
foundry refractories, eight stopper rod assemblies of 
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different sizes and types from that number of manu- 
facturers were shown as well as 40 stoppers, sleeves 
and nozzles in many types made by a single manufac- 
turer. Blue prints showed a great variety of tap-out 
blocks and bung brick. 

There was also an exhibit by the molding sand 
research committee and the National Safety Council. 
Details of the exhibits of each company were published 
in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 16. 


Institute of Metals Holds Important Meetings 


HE meetings of non-ferrous foundrymen and metal- 

lurgists are always an important part of foundry 
conventions. The institute of metals division of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers held two joint sessions with the A. F. A. as well 
as one session of its own. There was also a round 
table discussion on brass foundry topics as well as a 
dinner. The attendance in general was large, reaching 
about 100 at some sessions. 


Symposium on Temperature Determinations 


The feature among the sessions was the symposium 
on temperature determinations in the non-ferrous 
foundry. Six papers were presented, four of them by 
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operating men in various plants and two by representa- 
tives of instrument making companies. 

The four papers emanating from actual experience 
in various foundries were: 

“Thermo-couple for Ladle Temperatures of Brass,” 
by A. A. Grubb, L. H. Marshall and C. V. Nass, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

“Temperature Control in the Brass Foundry,” by 
H. M. St. John, chief metallurgist Detroit Lubricator 
Co., Detroit. 

“Temperature Control in Aluminum Foundries,” by 
Kirtland Marsh, Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa. 

“Visual Judgment of Non-Ferrous Metal Tempera- 
tures,” by R. R. Clarke, alloy foundry, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Officers and Directors for the Ensuing Year 


President—S. W. Utley, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Detroit Steel Castings Co., Detroit. 

Vice-President—S. T. Johnston, vice-president 
and general manager the S. Obermayer Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Directors for Three Years—Martin W. Henley, 
vice-president Frazer & Jones, Syracuse, N. Y. 


N. K. B. Patch, secretary and works manager, 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo. A. B. Root, Jr., me- 
chanical engineer, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation, 
Boston. S. C. Vessy, president W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. L. C. Wilson, vice-president and 
general manager Federal Malleable Iron Co., 
West Allis, Wis. 
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Space does not permit an abstract of these interest- 


ing papers. The first paper describes a modified 
thermo-couple, developed by the Ohio Brass Co., which 
makes it “possible to measure quickly and accurately 
the interior temperature of the metal in the ladle and 
can be successfully used with unskilled help on tem- 
peratures up to 2300 deg. Fahr.” As many as 800 im- 
mersions have been possible with one thermo-couple. 


Pyrometers in Brass and Aluminum Foundries 


H. M. St. John in his paper discusses the methods 
of using pyrometers in a large production brass foun- 
dry and favors the use of the exposed couple because of 
its speed. The disadvantages and the precautions attend- 
ing them are also gone into. He states that pyrometers 
at present available, although far from perfect, are 
entirely practical and can very profitably be used in al- 
most any brass foundry. 

Why close control of the melting and pouring tem- 
perature in an aluminum foundry is so essential and 
what results may be expected of good pyrometric equip- 
ment properly installed, maintained and used is set 
forth in the paper by Kirtland Marsh. Detailed de- 
scriptions of a few special features such as the asbestos 
insulated quick reading couples, the special wiring dia- 
gram of an indicating pyrometer installation, pyrom- 
eter tube and holder are included. The make of instru- 
ment to be used must be decided by the purchaser, he 
says. 

Judgment by the Senses 


A very interesting presentation was that of R. R. 
Clarke who ardently insists that the determination of 
liquid metal temperatures is a product of the senses 
collaborating with judgment—sight and touch or feel- 
ing. He contends that proper temperature is a matter 
of judgment derived from the size, the bulk, the sec- 
tion of the casting to be poured and that the 
manifestations of the metal at that temperature call 
into play both the senses and the judgment and in- 
volve their concerted activity. Mr. Clarke does not 
think pyrometers essential. 

In the discussion N. K. B. Patch, the chairman, said 
that both the practical man and the pyrometer are nec- 
essary and Mr. Clarke added that 90 per cent of the 
judgment made in foundries today is based on color. 

The two other papers at this symposium were: 


“Pyrometer Control in a Brass Foundry,” by A. S. 
Hall, Thwing Instrument Co., Philadelphia, and 
“The Use of Pyrometers in the Casting of Non- 


Ferrous Metals,” by R. D. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Bean, Brown Instrument 
Mr. Hall’s paper relates the experience of a large 
electrical manufacturing company in the Philadelphia 
district. . 
Aluminum Problems Treated 


One session was devoted entirely to aluminum at 
which these papers were scheduled. 

“Aluminum Castings of High Strength,” by R. S. 
Archer and Dr. Zay Jeffries, Aluminum Co. of America, 
attracted considerable attention. The authors discuss 
many of the general properties and casting character- 
istics of aluminum-zinc and of aluminum-copper alloys. 
The beneficial effect of iron on aluminum copper alloys 
is also reviewed as well as the well-known silicon or 
Alpax mixtures. Following this came several pages on 
the heat treatment of such alloy castings and it is 
stated that the physical properties vary with the man- 
ner of casting. Some interesting opinions are offered 
on the commercial development of heat-treated castings. 

The authors conclude with an announcement of some 
recent laboratory results, made possible by the use of 
high purity aluminum made by an electrolytic refining 
process, it being suggested that the complete elimina- 
tion of the iron constituents from the heat-treated alu- 
minum-copper alloy castings would be highly desirable. 
One series of tests on sand-cast test bars of an alloy 
containing about 4.5 per cent copper and having a pur- 
ity of about 99.93 per cent throw decidedly interesting 
light on the effect of time at the heat-treating tempera- 
_ ture. A table of results is given illustrating the results 
of room-temperature aging which seems more marked 
in the high-purity alloys than in some others. 
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Mr. Archer, who presented this paper, answered 
a number of questions but the feature of the discussion 
was the participation of Dr. William M. Guertler, a 
famous metallurgist of Charlottenburg, Germany, and 
of E. V. Ronceray, vice-president Association de Tech- 
nique de Fonderie de France, Paris, France. Both ex- 
pressed their interest on the other side in the work of the 
authors, which, they testified, was well-known in Europe. 
Doctor Guertler referred briefly to the aluminum-zinc 
alloys as complicated, while Mr. Ronceray said that the 
silicon-aluminum alloys were of decided interest in 
France. Doctor Guertler was a prominent figure at 
the convention the week before in Chicago of the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating, where he delivered the 
first E. D. Campbell memorial lecture. 

Other papers at the aluminum session were “Alumi- 
num Alloy Permanent Mold Castings,” by Dr. R. J. 
Anderson, Cleveland; the paper from the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Foundry Association by Dr. V. Jares, technical 
school, Prague, on the “Constitution of Aluminum-Zinc- 
Tin and Aluminum-Zinc-Cadmium Alloys,” and “Equi- 
librium Relations in Aluminum-Copper Alloys of High 
Purity,” by E. H. Dix, Jr., and H. H. Richardson, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, New Kensington, Pa. 


Round Table Discussion on Brass 


The second round table luncheon discussion on non- 
ferrous topics was held on one of the days but was not 
as successful as the first one held at the Syracuse con- 
vention last year. The luncheon facilities at the fair 
grounds were not as favorable as at a hotel. The late 
George K. Elliott, chief metallurgist Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati, had made extensive arrangements in or- 
ganizing the discussion. At the last minute N. K. B. 
Patch, secretary Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, and F. L. 
Wolf, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, took charge of 
the luncheon. A very profitable running discussion of 
brass foundry topics was successfully carried out, the 
attendance being nearly 75. 


General Affairs Discussed at Dinner 


The usual dinner of the Institute of Metals division 
of the A. F. M. and M. E. was held at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel on Tuesday evening. Dr. Paul D. Merica, direc- 
tor of research, International Nickel Co., New York, 
presided. About 100 members and guests were present. 

The chief speaker was Dr. William M. Guertler of 
Charlottenburg, Germany, who delivered a most inter- 
esting address on non-ferrous alloys in general, their 
development, their importance and their future. 

W. M. Corse, Washington, secretary of the institute, 
delivered some reports and brought up the subject of 
cooperation with the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing in the preparation of data sheets. After consider- 
able discussion it was decided to work with that society 
in the preparation of these. 

Some attention was paid to the problem of future 
conventions, always held in conjunction with the A. 
F. A., because of the decision of the latter to meet 
hereafter in the spring. This would follow closely the 
February meeting of the A. I. M. and M. E. in New 
York. No decision was reached. 


Association’s Progress Revealed at 
Annual Meeting 


A’ the annual meeting Thursday afternoon, secre- 
tary C. E. Hoyt reported a net gain in member- 
ship of 400 since Jan. 1. On that date there were 1754 
members, and since then 450 new members have been 
added. The present membership, after deducting with- 
drawals during the same period, is 2154. The objective 
of the association, he said, is 3500 members by Jan. 1. 

President A. B. Root, Jr., in his annual address 
referred to the efforts of the association to encourage 
the membership of the younger men in the industry in 
order that there may be an increasing source from 
which to enlist new workers as the older members re- 
tire from active service. He noted a tendency among 
members to give less time to association activities as 
their experience and responsibilities broadened in their 
individual business stations, and he urged these to 
continue their association activities. He stated that 
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the increase in membership had been greater since the 
revision of the by-laws reducing the cost of individual 
membership than during any previous period, but that 
only time will disclose the wisdom of this move. 

The president outlined briefly the work of the vari- 
ous committees during the year. He annvunced that a 
sub-committee of the committee on gray iron castings 
had been formed to develop a program of research as 
applied directly to the cast iron field and that the work 
of this committee, as it is now being planned, will prob- 
ably be one of the most important and extensive pieces 
of work ever undertaken by the association. He an- 
nounced that the color chart issued during the year by 
the committee on pattern equipment standardization 
had been well received and many plants and organiza- 
tions are adopting the approved color scheme as their 
standard. 

The election of officers and awards in the Ober- 
mayer contest and casting contests, referred to else- 
where, were announced. 

A resolution was offered by the committee on reso- 
lutions and unanimously adopted, approving the plan 
of holding an international congress about every three 
years. A. B. Root, Jr., the retiring president, was 
elected an honorary member. Announcement was made 
of the appointment of B. D. Fuller, Cleveland, as chair- 
man of the committee on research succeeding W. M. 
Saunders, Providence, R. I. 

Various recommendations for standardization were 
made by the pattern standardization committee in a 
report submitted by its chairman, D. M. Avey. These 
included the marking of gage sizes on patterns by 
means of a disc on each side, the marking of patterns 
with the word “chilled” to indicate when chilled parts 
are necessary and the adoption of standard pattern 
letters. 

American foundrymen were invited to participate 
in an International Foundry Convention and Exposition 
to be held in Dusseldorf, Germany, in 1929. This invi- 
tation was submitted in behalf of the German Foundry 
Association by Dr. Geilenkirchen, managing director 
of Verein Deutscher Eisengiessereien, Dusseldorf, who 
thanked the association for the cordial reception ac- 
corded to foreign visitors. He also spoke of the won- 
derful production records set by some of the American 
foundries. 


The S. Obermayer Prize 


The S. Obermayer prize, which is given annually - 


for the most novel and useful device for use in the 
foundry, was awarded to Redfield H. Allen, Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Co., East Cambridge, Mass., 
who submitted a device for closing the doors of a 
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COMING MEETINGS 


October 


American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers. Oct. 5 to 9. One hundred 
thirty-fourth general meeting, Hotel Schenley, 

: Pittsburgh. H. Foster Bain, 29 West Thirty- 
. ninth Street, New York, secretary. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Oct. 
5, 6 and 7. Thirty-second annual meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. George S. Bou- 
dinot, 50 Church Street, New York, secretary. 


American Electrochemical Society. Oct. 7, 8 
and 9. Fall meeting, Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington. Colin G. Fink, Columbia University, 
New York, secretary. 


American Management Association. Oct. 11 
and 12. Fall meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New York, man- 
aging director. 


American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Oct. 14, 15 and 16. 


Association. 
Semi-annual meeting, Briar- 
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cupola. The committee having charge of the award 
announced that there were four contestants all of whom 
offered devices having merit. The committee com- 
mended the three other contestants for the devices they 
offered. These were H. V. Fitzgerald, Metric Metal 
Works of the American Metal Works, Erie, Pa., for a 
safety insulated pouring ladle; Carl Asbye, Chicago 
Malleable Casting Co., West Pullman, IIl., for a tilting 
spout and A. E. Shipley, East Cambridge, Mass., for 
a self-forming sprue. 

The prize winning cupola door closing device which 
was shown in model form consists of a chain block or 
other hoist and two extension bars which slide into 
lugs on the cupola bottom doors and a two-part chain 
having rings on its ends to slip over the ends of the 
extension bars and a ring in the center for the hoist 
hook. The doors are closed by operating the hoist. A 
guard is proyided so that the doors will not drop if the 
hoist fails. 


Other Reports to Come 


In a later issue of THE IRON AGE, reports of the 
session on sand control and on one or two other sub- 
jects will be published. 


New Directory of Lake Superior 
Iron Mines 


A valuable directory of iron mines and mine oper- 
ators in the Lake Superior district, together with sta- 
tistics of production in the last ten years, has been 
issued by the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
Cleveland, W. L. Tinker, secretary. Annual shipments 
from each mine by ranges since 1915 are given, to- 
gether with shipments from the upper Lake ports by 
either lake or rail, and receipts at Lake Erie and 
other ports. Iron ore imports are also given for 20 
years, with countries of origin. More than half of the 
2,190,697 tons of iron ore brought into the United States 
in 1925 came from Chile, which furnished no ore before 
1921. There is also a table showing, by States, ship- 
ments of iron ore for the past 15 years from mines 
outside the Lake Superior district. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought two 1000-kw. 
motor generator sets for its Franklin ore yards sub- 
station and another 500-hp. motor for its 10-in. mill of 
the new Gautier group, Cambria works, Johnstown, Pa., 
from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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cliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y¥. T. W. Owen, 
2443 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 


Oct. 21. 
Pittsburgh. 
Oliver Building, 


American Refractories Institute. 
Fall meeting, William Penn Hotel, 
Miss Dorothy A. Texter, 2202 
Pittsburgh, secretary. 


American Iron and Steel Institute. Oct. 22. 
Fall meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York. 
E. A. 8S. Clarke, 40 Rector Street, New York, 
secretary. 

National Safety Council. Oct. 25 to 30. Fif- 
teenth annual safety congress, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. W. H. Cameron, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, managing director. 

American Institute of Steel Construction. 
Oct. 27 to 30. Annual convention, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Charles 
F. Abbott, 285 Madison 


Avenue, New York, exe- 
cutive director. ° 
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Autocracy Holds Italy’s Industry 


Clouds That Fiat Cannot Clear Away—Long Promised 
Prosperity Still Delayed—Stabilization of Lira 
Inevitable, But with It Come Bankruptcies 


BY JOHN CALDER 


L’Etat: C’est moi. 

Passing from busy France, worried by her uncon- 
fessed capital losses, her extravagant and often punitive 
scale of reconstruction, her parliamentary futilities and 
her economic instability, one enters a land where all 
doubts are among things forbidden. 

On the Italian frontier in early August we received 
several practical demonstrations of that historic decla- 
ration, “The state—it is I.” The royal decree of Jan. 3, 
1926, did not create, it simply confirmed a state of 
things already existing. Italy’s absolute master is 
therein set forth as “His Excellency, the Chevalier 
President Benito Mussolini, head of the Government; 
prime minister; secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
for war, for the navy, and for aviation; commander- 
in-chief of the army; commander-in-chief of the 
militia.” 

He is leader of the only existing political party ex- 
cept the relatively small communist group which is 
diligently supervised and contemptuously tolerated. In 
Mussolini’s own recent words: “Today among the many 
former things for which there is no room must be in- 
cluded the Opposition.” And by appropriate steps it 
has disappeared and with it the freedom of the press 
as well. 

In fact and in law Mussolini holds all the powers 
that Napoleon Bonaparte held as First Consul and lost 
by excess of imagination. Today Italy’s fate hangs on 
one man, with no provision except force for continuity 
or rectification of policy. 


Autocracy and Couéism 


It was no normal Italy that called for a savior five 
years ago. Compared with the crude defeatist and 
revolutionary programs that came in 1920 out of war 
sacrifices and suffering, there have been obvious ma- 
terial advantages arising out of Mussolini’s revolution. 
It is still popular with the middle and professiona! 
classes and receives lip service at least from those who 
doubt whereunto this thing will grow. 

Even the mildest anticipations, by competent per- 
sons, of economic trends are anathema. A prominent 
and highly esteemed captain of industry in Milan was 
publicly rebuked by the Duce recently for a sane pro- 
nouncement on the industrial outlook on the ground 
that “it adversely affected national morale.” To the 
onlooker from another continent the Duce’s policy seems 
a queer combination of autocracy and Couéism. Yet 
much credit is due to him alone. Order has everywhere 


been restored in what was a land of terror. Mussolini’s 
choice of some of his aides has been shrewd and satis- 
factory, and a pleasing contrast to some of his earlier 
official ruffians who, like Falstaff, have served their 
turn and are now unsuitable for the drawing room of 
an uncrowned king. 
No Signs of Prosperity 

The Duce’s technical aides, and really responsible 
ministers, in railroad management and finance are de- 
cided successes compared with incompetent, greedy pre- 
decessors. But the people still await anxiously the 
promised but long delayed national prosperity for a 
nation 42 millions in number today and increasing 
yearly by 700,000 souls; a people already crowding the 
country’s economic resources, ready to seize external 
opportunity for betterment but with no place to go now 
that immigration laws tighten against them in every 
land. It is the conviction that the League of Nations 
stands for the status quo in foreign possessions that 
made Italy cold toward it and cordial to Locarno. The 
thoughtful observer on the spot cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that Italy needs and deserves a larger place 
in the sun than nature and earlier colonizers at pres- 
ent permit. 

Yet there are many clouds on the horizon which 
cannot be cleared away by fiat. One finds in August 
the large surplus of imports over exports continuing 
and even increasing, and the falling off of tourist 
revenue in favor of France and the advantages of its 
low franc, though natural, are another trial. 

In addition remittances from emigrants who no 
longer hope for final settlement in the homeland, and 
from the small quota still leaving, are greatly reduced. 
These and other invisible contributions are so low as 
to give much concern. 


State Policy Toward Democracy 

While the scotching of the snakes of Bolshevism 
in the past five years has met with approval, innocent 
bystanders have suffered greatly. Many employers and 
workers, who must necessarily remain silent, are view- 
ing with alarm the disappearance of the last remnants 
of the right to make their own mistakes. The Duce 
has cast the die and the tightening of absolutist con- 
trol is proceeding apace. Bills to abolish proportional 
representation in Parliament, to render the Chamber 
innocuous and to reform the Senate by making its 
members the nominees of the Fascist syndicates, or 
unions of workers and employers, respectively, are 
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HE fourth of Mr. Calder’s articles on European industrial conditions throws new 
light on the situation in Italy, much as has been written in the attempt to define 


Fascism and Mussolinism. 
that in Italy 


Prophecy is difficult in a situation so unprecedented as 
today, with its mixture of the salutary and a policy that rides rough- 


shod over human rights—“a queer combination,” Mr. Calder calls it, “of autocracy 


and Couéism.” 


Mussolinism as applied to industry leaves much to be desired, and 


the drift of things, as the American Management Mission found it, is rather to a worse 


than a better economic status. 
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ready for presentation to a subdued legislature. The 
whole program is a sorry compliment to the intelligence 
of the Italian people. It has been decided that above 
all things they must not think. 

The new Podesta law is an amazing affair. It can- 
cels at one swoop the civic councils in 7337 municipali- 
ties of 5000 inhabitants, or less, out of a total of 9148, 
or over 80 per cent of them. All municipal representa- 
tion is withdrawn and the Podesta, a kind of medieval 
prefect, responsible to the central Government alone, 
takes its place. Even large municipalities, like Milan 
with its 840,000 people, may lose their councils if they 
are not “good” within the definition of the Duce. 

It sounds like “Alice-in-Wonderland” when you close 
your eyes; but lo! when you open them again it is 
Italy! Yet the Duce is wise in his generation. Liberal 
increase of officers’ pay in the regular army and pre- 
cedence once more over the “Black Shirt” officers, and 
repudiation of his rougher agents at strategic moments 
have won the army already, and even the Vatican has 
ceased to indignate. 


Some Progress Industrially 


The foregoing idea of what is transpiring is neces- 
sary as a background for industrial observations, for 
the tourist who visits only middle Italy and its classic 
spots may easily depart unaware of the fact that there 
are invisible volcanoes in that sunny land whose pres- 
ent governmental organization and the philosophy sup- 
plied to support it would make Garibaldi turn in his 
grave. A word may be said on the rapid utilization 
of Italy’s “white coal” which her industrials are push- 
ing forward. As in France, the first selective uses of 
her waterfalls have been followed by engineering sur- 
veys and comprehensive power developments capable 
of wide distribution. 

Southern Italy is largely agricultural and a poor 
land at the best. It is the northern highlands and the 
alluvial valley of the Po which in less than a genera- 
tion have been transformed from an agricultural and 
pleasure land to a solid industrial addition to the 
country’s resources. It was there that we were priv- 
ileged to visit and inspect works and consult with 
leaders last summer. 


Plants That Saw the “Revolution” 


The first Italian plant visited was the large Perelli 
Rubber Works in Milan and there was a noticeable 
restraint of expression compared with English, German 
and French directors of industry, where men are not 
muzzled. This plant was one of the two first seized 
by the workers’ Soviet committee in the futile industrial 
revolution of 1920. The other was a foundry which 
had locked out uncooperating employees, and both di- 
rectors while conferring with the prefect found that 
their plants had been occupied and fortified. Only a 
few under-executives were admitted within the gates. 
Within a few days over 2000 plants in Italy were so 
seized and attempts made to operate them in the inter- 
est of the workers. 

The result was a miserable fiasco and surrender in 
due course. As soon as raw stock failed, sales ceased 
and the purchase of supplies was found impossible, as 
well as the payment of wages, the employers were 
urged to return and make the plants yield a surplus 
and a payroll for a very docile set of disillusioned men. 
Breda Locomotive Works were also visited in Milan 
and were showing extraordinary versatility in making 
almost everything but locomotives, due to low domestic 
and export demand for these. 

We found the managements of the large concerns 
of northern Italy distinguished and competent and 
representative of the best we have in the United States. 
This area contains some very large establishments, the 
Fiat in Turin and the great Ansaldo vertical trust 
which, like a number of similar Italian ventures, con- 
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trols all operations in a score of large works, from 
winning raw materials and manipulating imported 
ones to delivering finished machines, ships and various 
mechanical and other manufactured products. Such 
establishments, finely housed and adapted in architec- 
ture and arrangements to the climate are closely in 
touch with American practice, but like all European 
enterprises, are conditioned by the individualistic 
character of their customers and the great variety of 
relatively small orders. 


Daring Legislation for Industry 


Transcending everything else of internal industrial 
importance is the Syndicates law which came into force 
on April 3, 1926, four months before our visit. It is 
one of the most daring innovations in labor legislation 
yet attempted. A brief outline of its practical import 
in the industrial life of Italy may be of interest to 
American employers. Under it strikes, lockouts, ces- 
sation of work by three or more persons by previous 
agreement, “going slow,” or interference in any way 
with the regular course of work by either employee 
or employer is punishable by fines and imprisonment. 
All disputes must be referred to the labor courts of 
appeal for each district, which have on them labor 
and employer experts, as assessors only, and the de- 
cision of the court is final. 

All of the existing associations of employers, of 
workers, of experts, of professional men, etc., have 
ceased to be recognized legally, except as under reserva- 
tions they qualify under the new law. For instance, 
an association, syndicate or union of employers or em- 
ployed, whether engaged in manual or brain work may 
only be recognized if, in the case of employers, its mem- 
bers employ at least one-tenth of the workers residing 
in the district in which the association operates and be- 
longing to the category for which the association was 
formed;-or if, in the case of workmen, those on the 
union’s roll represent at least one-tenth of the workers 
of that category residing in the district. The first 
one-tenth or more on the side of capital or labor which 
applies for recognition, and obtains it, is the sole legal 
body for that district. Its decisions and agreements 
are binding upon the other nine-tenths or less who 
may belong or not as they choose, but they must pay 
the regular levies, even if after application, they have 
been deliberately kept outside. 


Political Tests of Worth 


To obtain legal recognition, unions of employers 
or workmen or professionals must not only look after 
the economic and moral interests of their members; 
they must also assist and instruct them and promote 
“their moral and national education,” and the leaders 
must guarantee “the firm national faith” and “good 
political conduct from the national point of view.” 
Workers and employers can thus be excluded at the 
will of the Government from the dominant union of 
their particular body for purely private and political 
reasons. The Duce and his administrators become all 
in all; for the first qualifying tenths may be sifted 
and delayed in admission until they are precisely of 
the composition, either of employers or of workers, best 
suited to the designs of the Duce. 

All union or syndicate presidents or secretaries of 
worker or employer bodies must be names approved 
by the central Government, and the managing board 
of any of them may be suspended for not more than 
one year at the will of the prefect of the district, during 
which time all labor or employer affairs are transacted 
by the permanent officials originally approved by him 
and the Government. 


The State Has First and Last Word 


Employers naturally did not yield gracefully to 
what is practically compulsory arbitration on every 
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issue; neither did the craft unions—even the most con- 
servative—relish the denial of their right to make their 
own mistakes about anything relating to their economic 
interests and to appoint arbitrators by agreement. The 
result, however, is that the Employers’ General Con- 
federation of Italian Industry has become the Fascist 
Confederation of Industry with one seat in the Grand 
Council, the highest body in the Duce’s hierarchy. The 
corresponding labor body, the Confederation of Labor, 
while it still exists, can make no decisions, hold no 
conferences, express no opinions, nor make criticisms. 
Thus the last shadow of democracy passes out of the 
picture of Italian labor and employing interests, and 
there may be fireworks when the omniscience of the 
Duce fails him at a critical industrial juncture. 


Bad Conditions Drifting to Worse 


In spite of being taken with his employer com- 
pletely under the wing of the state, the Italian worker, 
though compelled to be mute is far from content, and 
he has good reason for his dissatisfaction. 

On Sept. 1, 1926, the “Napoleonic Year” of Fascism 
entered its ninth month. It did not bring Italy colonies 
or imperial glories but only trouble, privations and 
anxieties for the morrow. These are increasing in 
seriousness and with no opposition to blame and abso- 
lute internal control in his hands, the Duce’s alibis are 
thinning out. The lira drops in spite of his indignant 
protest against some person or persons unknown. 
“Stabilization” is as inevitable in Italy as in France 
or Belgium, and in Italy it is feared by the autocracy 
now in power because it will mean the liquidation of 
many fine industrial undertakings, bankruptcies, un- 
employment and increase of the present very real but 
inarticulate unrest. 

The grave danger for Italy is that the Duce—who 
deserves great credit for past services—has let his 
imagination stray beyond realities so far that he treats 
them often as non-existent. It is generally believed 
that the head of the Government is capable of doing 
anything to save the Fascist party, and that is an ever 
present anxiety to industrialists whose struggle to pro- 
duce a surplus from domestic and export trade never 
wus more efficient. 

It was clear in August that the reckoning time 
was approaching and wise industrials feared the event. 
No conjuring of Volpi’s, a most able finance minister, 
could cure the sick lira. In spite of the ebullient na- 
tionalism which naturally captures unreflecting youth, 
there is a falling off of its manifestations in the north. 
Employers and employees alike have seen millions of 
lira spent on triumphal tours and on senseless embel- 
lishment of cities of a country which is relatively poor, 
and they have still in their ears the slogan, “Enlarge 
your horizon.” But the spendthrift has made a quick 
change and is now preaching “economy.” “Tighten 
your belts” is not a pleasing command to workers 
whose nine-hour day is to be resumed by fiat and the 


Merger of Sheffield Companies Has 
American Branch 


A company to be known as Darwins, Ltd., has been 
formed with a nominal capital of £1,000,000, in order 
to amalgamate and take over the following allied busi- 
nesses: Darwin & Milner, Ltd., Sheffield, England; 
Sybry, Searls & Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Spartan Steel Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield; Nelson Tool Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Cobalt 
Magnet Steel Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Akrat Steel & Wire 
Mills Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Beeley Wood Steel Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield; Sheffield Annealing Works, Ltd., Sheffield; 
Hos-Syb Works, Ltd., Sheffield and Warsaw, Poland; 
Birks, Stevens & Son, Ltd., Sheffield; Darwin & Milner, 
Inc., 1260 West Foumth Street, Cleveland; Darwin & 
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ninth hour not paid for. Employers and workers alike 
are realizing that they are the slaves now of a state 
syndicalism, the very opposite of that advocated by 
Mussolini himself when editor, not so long ago, of the 
syndicalist Avanti. 

Wages too are to be reduced, though at present not 
quite equal to those paid in 1921 and 1922 when the 
cost of living was almost 30 per cent lower. The 
Government expects to fix political, not real, prices in 
some Roman shops manned by docile civil servants— 
only a small subservient minority of labor—but it will 
be hard to quiet labor by such amateur economics. 

Summary 

The troubles of all the countries visited this sum- 
mer have nothing to do with wars or rumors of war. 
Europe is sick of these. They are domestic, economic 
and industrial, viz.: how to gain a reasonable living 
out of work, hard work of hand or brain. The self- 
sufficient lands like France, and in a large measure 
Germany, have the advantage over others if they have 
stable currency. The countries largely dependent upon 
external commerce and resources like England, Belgium 
and Italy must pool their best minds among capital, 
labor and statesmanship in each land and solve many 
simultaneous equations. 

Italy has enforced internal peace but not adequate 
guidance—for no one man, however able, is sufficient 
for these things. The fall of the lira was plainly re- 
ducing costs for Italian exporting industries in August 
and helping to reopen some foreign markets that had 
been closed to them, but the workers as a class are 
undoubtedly worse off. 

The Italian climate permits the individual to forego 
many articles of consumption necessary in France, Ger- 
many and Britain. The Italian worker eats less, clothes 
himself less heavily and makes his home for the greater 
part of the day in the open air. Nevertheless he has 
to live today on wages which leave no margin whatever 
for luxuries and the slightest elevations of cost of 
living are felt immediately and painfully at the family 
table. On Dec. 1, 1925, as compared with an index 
of 100 in 1914, the cost of living was 649 and the 
wages index figure was only 580. This is the second 
largest adverse differential against the worker in the 
last twelve years and now the decontrol of rents is just 
beginning to add its burden. Politics are one thing 
and hunger another. The fall of the franc and the 
spectacle of an impotent Parliament the Duce has been 
swift to use as distractions and temporary alibis. 

We left Italy feeling that Mussolini, whether by 
temperament or by necessity, is tending rather to flatter 
the patriotic vanities of his people than to seek in- 
ternally and externally more deep lying permanent 
advantages. The reactions of the inhabitants of the 
northern workshops during the next twelve months to 
their state control and the economic cycle will bear 
interesting lessons for our favored land. We left them 
with high respect for their fortitude and diligence. 


Milner, Ltd., Brussels; Neuenteichwerk, Lennep, Rhein- 
land, Germany, the administration of which is centered 
in the recently acquired Fitzwilliam Works, Templebor- 
ough, Sheffield. The various sections of the business are 
continuing under the same management and trade- 
marks, and manufacturing will also still be carried on 
not only at Fitzwilliam Works, covering six acres, but 
also at the Cannon Steel Works, Carlisle Street, Shef- 
field; Beeley Wood Forge, Sheffield, and Akrat Steel & 
Wire Mills, Sheffield. 


The second annual exhibit of the manufacturers of 
Rochester, N. Y., will open in the Democrat and Chroni- 
cle Building, Rochester, on Oct. 4, and will continue for 
one week. 














Rotary Tempering Furnace for Gears 


Automatic Control to Hold Temperature Within Close Limits—Definite Cycle Used 
—Oil Relied Upon for Constant Conditions 


CONTINUOUS electric, rotary type, oil temper- 

ing furnace with automatic control was installed 
recently in the plant of the Warner Gear Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind., manufacturer of transmissions and differ- 
entials for automotive vehicles. This furnace, used for 
heat treating gears, is said to be the first continuous 
oil drawing furnace ever built. To insure a product as 
uniform as possible, it was desired to eliminate the 
human element in determining the time and tempera- 
ture in drawing steel. The furnace was designed and 
built by the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve- 
land, from specifications prepared by E. F. Davis, 
metallurgist of the Warner Gear Co. 





The Furnace Is Cylindrical. 

the Bottom. 

shown above, are suspended on wire hangers from the 
rim of a rotating wheel 


Having an Oil Bath at 
Gears to be drawn, some of which are 


After considerable experience with various types 
of furnaces in which the work is tempered by means 
of heated air, the Warner company decided that neither 
the radiation nor the convection principle of air draw- 
ing assured a product having uniform penetration of 
heat within the narrow limits required for fine gear 
quality. If, on the other hand, the metal is drawn by 
immersion in some heating medium, such as oil or mol- 
ten salts, there is no question that the steel will reach 
the temperature of the liquid in which it is submerged; 
if, then, the temperature of the heating fluid can be 
maintained within accurate limits, the product will be 
correspondingly uniform. 

However, the Warner company found objection to 
the ordinary stationary oil bath, in that it is subject 
to temperature variance due to the crudity of the heat 
application, and also because the results obtained from 
a furnace of this type are dependent upon the personal 
supervision of the operator—the human element. Fre- 
quently, when gears developed brittleness, the company 
found this due to one of these causes. 

Among the various advantages claimed for the new 


type of furnace are its continuous operation, rapid 
heating, uniformity of temperature and product and the 
features of construction and arrangement, which, al- 
though it is an oil drawing furnace, permit its installa- 
tion in the production line in a machine shop, without 
inconveniencing the machine operators by heat and 
fumes. These are carried away through a vent in the 
back of the furnace. 


Construction and Principles Involved 


The furnace is cylindrical, 9 ft. 3 in. high and 9 ft. 
5 in. in diameter. The oil used in the drawing opera- 
tion is contained in a receptacle at the bottom. This 
is 60 in. in diameter and 24 in. high, and contains 200 
gal. of oil. The oil chamber is insulated with Sil-o-Cel 
insulating material located between the chamber and 
the furnace shell. 

An overhead frame supports two vertical shafts, one 
within the other. The inner shaft actuates a propeller 
which agitates the oil, so that an even temperature is 
maintained in it. This shaft and propeller are driven 








The Operation of the Furnace Is Through Two Ver- 


tical Shafts, One Inside the Other. The inner shaft, 

driven by belt from a motor, actuates a propeller 

which agitates the oil contained in the bath. The 

outer shaft, driven by a set of bevel gears from a jack 

shaft operated by chain and sprocket from a speed 

reduction set, rotates a cast iron wheel from which the 
gears to be drawn are suspended 


by a belt and pulley. The outer shaft supports and re- 
volves a horizontal cast iron wheel 48 in. in diameter, 
from the rim of which the work is suspended on wire 
hangers. The shaft connected to the wheel has a vari- 
able-speed drive from a motor through a Reeves speed- 
reduction set—a worm gear, chain and sprocket, jack 
shaft and a set of bevel gears. The speed of the motor 
is 1200 r.p.m. and with the various reductions the re- 
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quired slow speed is provided for the wheel on which 
the work is handled. With the variable-speed drive the 
wheel makes a complete revolution in from 15 to 60 
min. Each shaft is driven by a %-hp., 3-phase, 60-cycle 
motor, both motors being mounted on the top frame. 

The furnace temperature is produced by ten heating 
units supplied by the General Electric Co. These are 
submerged in the oil, being located on the bottom of 
the oil chamber. They can be quickly removed for 
cleaning. The temperature is automatically controlled 
by a Leeds & Northrup instrument located on a control 
panel at the side of the furnace and connected to one 
thermocouple in the oil bath. The current is automati- 
cally thrown off as the temperature varies within the 
limit of 5 deg. plus or minus. Tests made in all sec- 
tions of the oil chamber show less than 10 deg. maxi- 
mum variation. 


Operation of the Furnace 


A high-carbon chromium alloy steel is used for the 
gears to be treated. They are first heated in a stand- 
ard Leeds & Northrup hump furnace. After they are 
quenched, the furnace attendant hangs them on a wire 
carrier having a hook on the end for hanging over the 
rim of the wheel. Several gears are placed on each 
carrier. After a carrier is loaded it is suspended from 
the revolving wheel and the gears are completely im- 
mersed in the oil. An opening 18 in. wide and 24 in. 
high is provided in the side of the furnace for charging 
and unloading. 


To Develop Standards to Improve Qual- 
ity of Zinc Coatings 


The organization of a committee to carry on the 
important work of standardizing the quality of zinc 
coatings for iron and steel products has been com- 
pleted by the American Society for Testing Materials 
under the auspices of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. The following six technical sub- 
committees are ready to begin their work: 


I. Hardware and Fastenings, R. F. Hosford, chairman, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
II. Sheets and Sheet Products, J. T. Hay, chairman, 


United Alloy Steel Corporation. 
lII. Plates, Bars, Structural Shapes and Their Products, 


V. F. Hammel, chairman, Electric Bond & Share Co. 

IV. Pipes, Conduits and Their Fittings, F. N. Speller, 
chairman, National Tube Co. 

V. Wire and Wire Products, J. C. Johnson, chairman, 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

VI. Methods of Testing, C. D. Hocker, chairman, Bell 


Telephone Laboratories. 

Several of these sub-committees have been further 
subdivided in order to facilitate the work involved in 
developing the specifications in which the ultimate re- 
sults of the committees’ work will be presented. An- 
other committee on marine hardware and ship fittings 
has not yet been organized, and will be taken up for 
consideration later as the work develops. 

The officers of the committee on specifications for 
zine coating are: Chairman, J. A. Capp, General 
Electric Co.; vice-chairman, C. E. Trewin, New Jersey 
Zine Co.; secretary, S. S. Tuthill, American Zinc In- 
stitute. The membership includes accredited delegates 
from 37 organizations, including technical and trade 
associations representing the electric and steam rail- 
roads, architects, steel manufacturers, the oil industry, 
automotive engineering, agricultural engineering, met- 
allurgical engineering, experts in testing of materials, 
the water works industry, marine interests, valves and 
fittings manufacturers, the zinc producers, purchasing 
agents, manufacturers of electrical supplies, the gas, 
electric light, power, telephone and refrigeration in- 
dustries, the electroplating industry, four bureaus of 
the Federal Government, and others. 

An important contribution to the development of 
suitable specifications is an extended research on un- 
coated sheets and on zinc-coated sheets, wire, hard- 
ware and other objects, exposed to various atmospheric 
conditions, including salt air, smoky air of towns, clear 
country air, moist, humid air of southern countries, 
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After the wheel has made a complete revolution the 
gears are lifted out of the oil and hung on the wheel 
on a secondary hook in the same carrier. In this posi- 
tion they are suspended slightly above the oil and are 
left in the furnace 6 min. longer, so that the oil will 
drain off. After draining, they are removed from the 
furnace, washed and wire-brushed by another operator. 

In operation a 45-min. cycle is being used. It takes 
9 min. to heat the largest gears completely through the 
center to the drawing temperature of 450 deg. Fahr., 
and they are kept at that heat for 30 min. The remain- 
ing 6 min. is the time taken for draining before re- 
moval. 

To heat the furnace to 450 deg. Fahr. requires 3 hr. 
and the consumption of 132 kwhr. The current con- 
sumption is 75 kwhr. per ton of steel. The company’s 
average cost is 2c. per kwhr., making a cost of $1.50 
per ton for tempering gears. The furnace has a capac- 
ity of 900 lb. per hour. It is stated that its electric 
capacity is more than ample to take care of this amount 
of production and maintain the temperature desired. 

As the design of this furnace permits its location in 
a production line, it follows the present-day tendency 
in plants in the automotive industry engaged in mass 
production. This the use of electric furnaces makes 
practical. By placing a heat-treating furnace in its 
proper position in a production line, considerable time 
and labor are saved which otherwise would be required 
in conveying work back and forth to a separate heat- 
treating department. 


etc. This work is being carried out under the auspices 
of committee A5 on corrosion of iron and steel of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, and the re- 
sults will be available for the use of the sectional 
committee. 


Program of Meeting of American Iron 
and Steel Institute 


The thirtieth general meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute will be held in the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, on Friday, Oct. 22. There will be 
three sessions: a forenoon session, beginning at 10 
a. m.; an afternoon session at 2 p. m.; and a banquet 
in the evening at 7 p. m. During the noon recess a 
luncheon will be served as usual. The program of 
papers is as follows, to be delivered following the open- 
ing address of the president, Elbert H: Gary, chairman 
United States Steel Corporation, New York: 

“Corrosion of Structural Steel,” by F. N. Speller, metal- 
lurgical engineer National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Welding of Iron and Steel,” by Prof. C. A. Adams, 
director American Bureau of Welding, New York. 

“Plate Mills—Recent Developments and Tendencies,” by 
F. M. Gillies, superintendent plate mills, Inland Steel Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

“Action of Sulphur in Basic Open-Hearth Steel Practice,” 
by A. N. Diehl, vice-president Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Use of Manganiferous Ores and High-Manganese Basic 
Iron in Open-Hearth Steel Practice,”’ by A. W. Smith, super- 
intendent blast furnaces, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

“Production of Low Phosphorus Pig Iron in the Birming- 
ham District,” by E. K. Miller, superintendent foundry fur- 
naces, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham. 


Ruling Rates Exceeding Sum of 
Intermediates 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week ruled that carriers may make 
reductions in rates which exceed the aggregate of inter- 
mediates, during the period while tariffs are under sus- 
pension. 


A meeting of the administrative board of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council at Ithaca, N. Y., is planned 
for Nov. 11 and 12. Topics to be discussed include 
safety and production, registration of engineers, gov- 
ernment reorganization, and jurisdictional strikes in the 
building industry. 
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ARCH BEAM MONORAIL RUNWAY 


Supporting Beam and Rail Combined in One 
Unit—Standard Rolled Section Used 


A monorail track, made up of a combination of 
standard rolled products to meet the requirements of 
an overhead conveying system, has been developed by 
the Electric Tramrail Division of the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. This runway is 
built of a half-section of a structural steel beam from 
the web of which semi-circular sections have been 


punched at close intervals to form a series of arches. 
This structural section forms the supporting member 
for a standard high-carbon steel tramrail rail which 
is welded to the beam, the two members thus being 
combined into one unit. 

As it is often found impractical to suspend the reg- 
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ular tramrail rail from the existing superstructure of 
a building and as an expensive superstructure is fre- 
quently needed to meet certain conditions, the com- 
pany’s engineers turned their attention to developing 
a unit that would act as a beam and monorail track 
combined and that would be capable of carrying a load 
on long spans. Consideration had to be given to the 
fact that overhead conveying systems in constant serv- 
ice carrying heavy loads (especially if electric travel 
is employed) must be built to withstand the hard serv- 
ice and wear to which they are subjected. 

The company considered the use of the runway of 
high-carbon steel rolled in one section. It was found, 
however, that mills were unwilling to produce the 
special section from high-carbon steel, as it would be 
difficult in one heat to make the necessary passes to 
reduce the steel to the shape required for the complete 
unit of supporting beam and rail section. In addition, 
had the mills been willing to furnish the unit in high- 
carbon steel, difficulties would be met with in drilling, 
milling and other machining of the high-carbon mate- 
rial. 

It was finally decided to utilize the regular high-car- 
bon steel tramrail rail for the conveyor track, but 
difficulties were encountered in attaching this rail to 
the heavier beam section. These difficulties were over- 
come by designing the arch beam. 

The arch beam is made from a standard 12-in. 
Bethlehem I-beam which is divided through the web 
into two sections by being fed through an automatic 
punching press. As shown by one of the illustrations, 
the beam is cut so that the arches are interlocked and 
each piece is of greater depth than one-half of the 
original beam and waste of material is almost negli- 
gible. The arches are on 12-in. centers and the flat 
surface of the web left between the arches is 2% in. 
long. When the beam sections leave the punch press 
each half is shaped ready to be joined to the rail 
section. 


The high-carbon steel T-rail is welded to the flat 
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surface of the web at each point of contact. The mill- 
ing necessary is done on the soft steel of the I-beam. 
The only machine work required on the rail section is 
the drilling of two holes in each end. It is stated that 
without the arches it would have been necessary either 
to preheat the I-beam and rail or to provide some other 
means for taking care of the stress caused by expan- 
sion during welding. 

The arch-beam runway is suspended from a forged- 
steel U-shaped cleat that is seated on a half-round nut 
supported from an adjustable hanger rod which per- 
mits the runway to swing with the load. It is pointed 
out that this sideward movement made possible by the 
arch construction supplemented by the method of sus- 
pending the runway allows equalizing of loads on the 
wheels, insures easy operation, increases the tractive 
effort of electrically-propelled carriers and at the same 
time reduces wear and tear. It is also stated that the 










Arch Beam Runway Supported 
From Ceiling by Hanger Rods Is 
Shown at Left. The U-shaped cleat 
used in suspending the runway is 
shown below, as well as I-beam 
after it has been punched and be- 
fore it has been joined to the tram- 
way rail 


arch is so near the neutral axis that the cutting out 
of material in the web does not materially effect the 
strength of the beam, although reducing weight and 
increasing flexibility. The high-carbon steel rail hav- 
ing high tensile strength is on the tension side and the 
wide I-beam flange at the top provides sufficient rig- 
idity to prevent the buckling of the beam when used on 
long spans. 

When it is possible to attach fittings to roof trusses 
or columns it is not necessary to install any super- 
structure for supporting the arch beam. The runway 
is fabricated in lengths to fit the spans between sup- 
ports. 

In addition to its use for electrically-operated mono- 
rail cranes, the arch-beam runway may be used also 
as a runway for 1 and 2-ton hand-operated cranes and 
transfer bridges. It is pointed out that there is com- 
bined in this type of construction light weight, rigidity 
and pleasing appearance, 
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New Westinghouse Box Type Electric 
Furnace 


A new box or hearth type electric furnace, partic- 
ularly applicable to production work in plants for the 
heat treating of machine parts and to tempering lathe 
and planer tools and dies and punches in the tool room, 
is now being manufactured by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The furnace is constructed of a shell of heavy 
boiler plate, riveted and bolted to a structural steel 
frame, and heavy front castings. The heat insulation 
and the heating chamber are inclosed in the shell. The 
entire roof is assembled in a frame and bolted to The 





For Production Work in Steel Treating This Electric 
Furnace Has Nickel-Chromium Heating Elements and 
Interior 


lower portion of the shell. A feature of the construc- 
tion is that the roof may be lifted and swung to one 
side for the inspection or repair of the linings and the 
heating elements. F 

The direct radiating heating elements, made of 
nickel chromium, are protected and open, and are as- 
sembled in a frame of the same metal. They may 
readily be removed if necessary. A cast nickel, chro- 
mium floor-plate serves to distribute the heat evenly, 
to protect the bottom elements, and to form a smooth 
surface for handling the material in and out of the 
chamber. By means of automatic regulation the fur- 
naces are controlled within close temperature limits, up 
to a limit of 1850 deg. Fahr. 

Three sizes are built, having capacities, at 1500 deg. 
Fahr., of 100 lb., 240 lb., and 360 lb. of steel per hour, 
taking connected loads of 15, 27, and 40 kw. re- 
spectively. The smallest size uses single phase, 110- 
volt current; the intermediate size, single phase, and 
the largest size is designed for 1, 2 or 3-phase, 220- 
volt only. 
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Cites Growing Use of Bronze in Railroad 
Electrification 


That the growing use of bronze wire and fixtures in 
the electrification of railroads is fast becoming the chief 
point of contact between the non-ferrous metal industry 
in the United States and transportation was brought 
out by William R. Webster, vice-president of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., in a talk be- 
fore the Metropolitan section of the American Electric 
Railroad Association on Oct. 1. 

Mr. Webster spoke on the general subject of “The 
Copper and Brass Industry and its Relation to Trans- 
portation,” and illustrated his points with a series of 
stereopticon slides. Following a brief résumé of the 
smelting of copper and the various forms in which it is 
prepared for commercial consumption, he explained the 
principles of the electric furnace as it is now exten- 
sively used in the making of brass. Recent develop- 
ments in the use of bronze wire, which has been found 
to have the high corrosion-resisting properties, have led 
to its extended use in the electrification of railroads. 
The overhead structures in a number of recent electri- 
fication projects, made almost entirely of this newly 
developed bronze alloy, as Mr. Webster pointed out, will 
likely endure until electric railroads are displaced by 
airplanes. 


Charles M. Schwab Heads Mechanical 
Engineers 


The election of Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, to the presidency of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers for the 
year beginning in December has been announced 
through the regular canvass of the mail ballot of the 
membership by the tellers of election. . The other 
officers elected are as follows: 

Vice-presidents: Charles L. Newcomb, manager 
Deane Works of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass.; Everett O. Fastwood, 
professor of mechanical engineering, Universny f 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Edwards R. Fish, vice- 
president Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis. 

Members of council: Col. Paul Doty of St. Paul, 
chairman Minnesota State Board of Registration for 
Architects, Engineers and Land Surveyors; Ralph E. 
Flanders, general manager Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt.; Conrad N. Lauer, treasurer and 
general manager Day & Zimmermann, Inc., consulting 
engineers, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Erik Oborg, editor of Machinery, New 
York. 


Increased Production of Galvanized Sheet 
Metal Ware 


August production of galvanized sheet metal ware, 
as reported by twelve concerns comprising a large pro- 
portion of the industry, was 172,066 dozens, valued at 
$615,375, as compared with 147,410 dozens, valued at 
$528,566 in July. The galvanized ware included in this 
summary is the product resulting from dipping made- 
up shapes in molten zinc and not utensils of galvan- 
ized sheets. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking that export and import rates to and from Balti- 
more be given a differential of 6c. per 100-Ilb. under 
rates existing by way of New York. At present the 
Baltimore differential is 8c. under New York. 
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Schedule of the next. installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Oct. 14— 
Activity in Steel Consuming Industries; Oct. 21—Position of Iron and Steel Producers; 


Oct. 28 


General Business Outlook. 
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In This Issue 


Commercial annealed steel castings with a 
carbon content above 0.20 per cent have a 
much lower shock toughness than _ heat- 
treated castings of a higher manganese con- 
tent.—Increase in strength gained by adding 
vanadium is said to be at the expense of 
elongation, reduction of area and bend.— 
Page 984. 


Believes that fused silica is better than 
sand for permanent molds.—Results justify 
the higher cost. The Holley process employs 
a coated mold, smoked with an acetylene 
flame before each pouring.—Page 986. 


“At least two-thirds of the jobbing foun- 
dries do not know whether they will make a 
profit on the work they quote on.” —Foundry 
association executive urges the general adop- 
tion of a simple, accurate cost system which 
will enable foundries to avoid losses caused 
by ignorance of costs.—Page 989. 


Guesswork in oil-tempering gears is re- 
moved by automatic, continuous electric fur- 
nace.—Cleveland firm builds first furnace of 
its kind. Temperature is held within close 
limits, producing uniform results.—Page 
1001. 


Sulphur in gray iron is reduced by jolting 
—Moving the ladle up and down 1',-in. 
about 100 times a minute causes half the 
sulphur to rise, so that it may be skimmed 
off.—Page 992. 


Clouds are gathering in Italy.—Though 
Mussolini has done much, the majority of 
the workers are probably worse off than 
ever. The country is economically poor; 
population is increasing all too rapidly, and 
the trade balance is unfavorable.—Page 999. 


Decrease in surface hardness of a gray 
iron casting is a direct indication of a de- 
crease in strength—So conclude investi- 
gators who have sought to determine the 
relation of strength to thickness. The per 
cent of decrease in transverse strength tends 
to follow the silicon content.—Page 980. 


Will the addition of manganese to gray 
iron overcome the harmful effect of high 
sulphur?—The question has never been sat- 
isfactorily answered, says British foundry- 
man. If the iron is high in sulphur, it must 
be melted at a very high temperature.— 
Page 981. 


Shipments of American machinery abroad 
fell off in August.—The total value was 
about 32.5 million dollars, as against 34.1 
millions for July.—Page 1045. 


“Maximum strength of gray iron castings 
will be found at the lowest phosphorus con- 
tent compatible with fluidity.”—Phosphorus 
lowers strength and resilience, increases 
Brinell hardness and stiffens the iron slight- 
ly, says metallurgist.—Page 982. 


Highest September pig iron output since 
1918.—Average daily production was 104,543 
tons, a gain of 1302 tons per day over 
August. On Oct. 1 there were 216 furnaces 
in blast, three more than on Sept. 1.— 
Page 1014. 


Foreign countries took less American iron 
and steel in August.—Gross tonnage shipped 
out of country was 171,588, as compared 
with 194,717 tons in July. Our purchases 
of foreign iron and steel are increasing, the 
total for the first eight months of the year 
being 786,850 tons, an increase of 28 per 
cent over the same period in 1925.— 
Page 1043. 


What is the best method of testing gray 
iron?—The French prefer the shearing 
test, believing that testing the iron in the 
ladle does not reveal what the strength of 
the casting will be. They test the weakest 
part, while Americans test for average 
quality—Page 980. 


Declares competition is steadily growing 
more constructive and more intelligent.— 
Manufacturers of steel castings, malleable 
castings, and forgings are tending more and 
more to consider the interests of the con- 
sumer, selling their products strictly on their 
merits.—Page 984. 


Foresees new markets for gray iron cast- 
ings.—Melting at high temperature and 
pouring at low temperature produces a much 
finer quality casting, suitable to uses now 


closed to ordinary foundry product.—Page 
982. 


Will the newly-formed European steel 
trust affect our steel industry?—Though 
formed primarily to protect the four member 
countries against each other, it is not likely 
that competition for American business will 
be any less active than it has been in the past 
year.—Page 1010. 
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European Steel Cartel No Surprise 


OW the element of surprise tends to promote exaggeration is shown 
in the way the news dispatches from Europe have been taken re- 


garding the raw steel cartel formed there. The actual forming of the 
syndicate became news for the general public. There naturally followed 
detailed cable reports to the newspapers of this country. The unusual 
case of close cooperation of large industrial aggregations overspreading 
national boundaries was calculated to excite interest. The portent at 
first blush of vigorous international competition was the immediate re- 
action. And all coming like a bolt out of a clear sky, there was a 
stir in circles not directly concerned with steel but keenly interested in 
things affecting business. 

Readers of THE IRON AGE, far from being surprised, were actually 
looking for word of the establishment of the pool. For every 
issue in the last two months has had its items tracing the developments 
ever since the renewed negotiations became active. The news from Eu- 
rope was confirmation, even to the figures of the quotas. Covering the 
case was all in the day’s work of the dependable business paper. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 














European Steel Syndicate Established 


Amount of Production As Allocated Among Nations Now in Agreement—Higher 
Prices Already Named 


HE international steel syndicate, cartel, pool or 

trust, as it is variously called, the negotiations 
over which have been followed closely in the European 
correspondence of THE IRON AGE over the last two 
months, has been consummated by a five-years’ agree- 
ment signed at Brussels, Belgium, Sept. 30, by repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry of France and Belgium, 
following an agreement of Germany and Luxemburg 
made several weeks earlier at Paris. 


Details of the cartel are not yet available, but a 
primary reason for its formation is admittedly to avoid 
overproduction by proportioning output according to 
consumption needs. There appears to be no warrant for 
assertions that it aims at a reduction of output as a 
means for stabilizing, let alone advancing, prices. A 
percentage of the total production of the signatory 
countries to the cartel is assigned to each and for 
maintaining the organization and a central fund, the 
present plan requires that each country pay, say, $1 
for every ton produced. Any country producing in 
excess of the allotted tonnage must pay into a pool 
a penalty, amounting to about $4 per ton, per ton 
of excess. 

It is expected that sales quotas will be fixed every 
quarter. Should a country show a deficit of production 
based on its quota, $2 a ton, say, will be allowed from 
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Quotas of European Raw Steel 
with Output 


Or 


Cartel Compared 


Per- Per- Per- 

centage centage centage Association 

of 1925 of 1924 Output Quota 

Output Output 2 Years PerCent 
Germany 50.7 48.2 49.4 43.18 
rrr ee 27.1 27.2 27.2 31.19 
Belgium ..... 8.8 11.3 10. 11.63 
Luxemburg .. 7.6 7.4 7.6 8.23 
eee 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.77 


Production for the five groups was 26,919,000 
gross tons (27,349,000 metric tons) in 1925; and 
24,916,000 gross tons (25,314,000 metric tons) in 
1924. The average of the two years was 25,917,000 
gross tons (26,332,000 metric tons). 
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the syndicate fund to the extent of the deficit. Thus 
the cartel plans to estimate consumption and allocate 
production accordingly and more or less on the showing 
of the quarter ended. No information is forthoming 
that suggests measures for price fixing, but instead 
the intimation is that the regulations will tend to pre- 
vent overproduction and to establish reasonable price 
levels in international markets. 

As has been pointed out in the articles printed in 


European Cartel Regarded as 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Organization of the German- 
Franco-Belgian-Luxemburg-Saar steel combine will 
have no great effect on the American steel industry, 
but its influence on domestic and export business of 
United States producers probably will be helpful rather 
than harmful, in the opinion of Luther Becker, chief 
of the Iron and Steel Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Becker pointed out that fundamentally organi- 
zation of this combine, which has been in process for 
several years, is for the purpose of stabilizing prices, 
preventing over-production and to maintain employ- 
ment at a good and steady level. It is his view that 
European prices will therefore establish a higher 
world’s price level and at the same time advance do- 
mestic prices. The result, it is believed, will be to 
make home markets more attractive for producers in 
the combine and turn greater production to them than 
at present and simultaneously leave broader markets 
for the United States in international trade, particu- 
larly as to neutral markets. Moreover, it was ex- 
plained, it would seem that this will relieve pressure 


recent weeks in these columns, considerable difficulty 
has arisen over the setting of the quotas. One of the 
tables gives the production quotas under the agreement 
and shown alongside these are percentage figures. of 
production for both 1924 and 1925. It is to be, noted 
that Germany produced nearly one-half of the steel 
made by the five groups at present in the syndicate, 
whereas the German quota is 43.18 per cent. The 
French and Belgian quotas are larger than their per- 
centage of production in the last two years. 

Indications are that the quotas are based on a 
production of about 26,000,000 metric tons per annum, 
or about 2,160,000 tons per month. Under this arrange- 
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Monthly Quotas of Member Countries of Raw Steel 
Cartel (Metric Tons) 

c—— Annual Production Rate——, 

26,000,000 27,500,000 30,000,000 


Germany ....... 925,000 990,000 1,075,000 
DOME, go vawsce cs 670,000 715,000 780,000 
I is eink 295,000 295,000 295,000 
Luxemburg ..... 180,000 190,000 205,000 
ET otic tecwne es 130,000 130,000 145,000 
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ment monthly quotas are apparently those of the sec- 
ond table. On the basis of the Belgian quota’s being 
11.63 per cent, however, the Belgian monthly quota 
would be 255,000 tons. In the concessions bringing 
about the final agreement the Belgian quota was raised 
to 295,000 tons (which is equivalent to its pro rata 
share when the total annual output of the five groups 
amounts to 30,000,000 tons). There is apparent expec- 
tation that at the end of five years production of 30,- 
000,000 tons would be an established fact, but it is 
said that Belgium will not be allotted a higher figure 
than 295,000 tons per month should meanwhile the total 
production exceed 27,500,000 tons. As shown in the 
table under this latter rate of output, Germany’s quota 
would be about 990,000 tons per month and the others 
would be likewise raised, while the Belgian figure would 
remain constant. In passing, it may be noted that the 
output of the five groups in 1925 was 27,350,000 metric 
tons, but the rate so far this year is below 25,000,000 
tons. Curtailment evidently did not wait on the forma- 
tion of the syndicate, if that were to be taken as one 
of its objects. 

Steel interests in Czechoslovakia and Austria have 
meanwhile entered into negotiations to enter the syn- 
dicate, and for these countries an allotment of 2,000,000 
tons per annum is proposed. This will bring the 
amount of output under control to a basis of 29,500,000 
metric tons. 


Helpful to American Interests 


by European makers in the American market and thus 
cut competition from abroad. 

“The organization of these European steel makers,” 
said Mr. Becker, “manifestly means concentrated com- 
petition. Of course, this means a higher price level, 
in my estimation. Another vital element to be consid- 
ered is that this likely will greatly aid in stabilizing 
currency in those countries where there has been a - 
downward swing in exchange. The only important con- 
tinental steel producing country which did not join the 
combine is England, and it remains to be seen whether 
or not she will become a member of the consortium. 
The prevailing view in the domestic iron and steel 
trade appears to be that England will join sooner or 
later. The understanding is that England had urged 
that she be given preferences in the markets of her 
own dominions. 


Possible Check to Dumping 


“The organization ought to have a distinctly impor- 
tant bearing in the steel markets of the world. Under 
the agreement each of the member countries is to be 
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assigned a quota and supported by stipulations in the 
agreement tlHey are assured of specified tonnage quo- 
tas or they are to be compensated if they do not 
receive them. It is claimed that this means prices will 
be more uniform and there will be no incentive for 
engaging in such practices as dumping and the set- 
ting up of bounty systems, two questions which have 
been of considerable concern to American iron and steel 
makers, and, in fact, still are a source of more or less 
apprehension. 

“There has been a great deal of discussion in the 
American iron and steel trade with regard to dum»v- 
ing of foreign iron and steel in the domestic market 
and closely allied to this question was the matter of 
bounty systems, which, it is charged, have made it 
possible to penetrate the American market with for- 
eign products to a greater extent than, it is believed, 
would have been possible under normal competition. 
As is generally known, there has been particular con- 
cern shown by Eastern merchant blast furnace inter- 
ests over the heavy importation of foreign pig iron 
coming from such countries as India and Germany. 
It is true, too, that imports of steel from Germany into 
the United States have been growing and that Germany 
led all other countries as the source of importations 
of pig iron and steel in the United States in August. 


Judge Gary Looks for Continued Good 
Business 


“Business conditions in the United States will con- 
tinue to be good during the rest of 1926 and probably 
during the year 1927,” a banker is quoted as saying 
to Judge E. H. Gary, chairman United States Steel 
Corporation. The statement was repeated in an in- 
terview with Judge Gary by newspaper representatives 
Tuesday afternoon. President Gary was emphatic that 


the banker is as competent as anyone in this or any- 


other country to express an opinion on the subject. 

“Our own business conditions at the present time 
are very satisfactory,” he added, “certainly better than 
we had any reason to expect they would be at the 
beginning of the present year.” He then offered to 
back up the statement with a few facts, quoting from 
the reports of managers of sales of the different sub- 
sidiaries of the Steel Corporation, and he mentioned 
also that the report to be made on Oct. 9 with respect 
to the amount of unfilled orders at the end of Septem- 
ber “will show some increase, perhaps considerable.” 
He stated that September bookings of new business 
averaged close to 46,300 tons per day, and parenthet- 
ically said they were “hoping and expecting the condi- 
tion would be as good this month.” Shipments in Sep- 
tember averaged about 44,000 tons per day. For the 
few days of October for which figures are available 
new bookings amounted to 42,000 tons per day. The 
corporation, he said, is operating at the moment at 
86 per cent of ingot capacity. 

Judge Gary made only a brief reference to the 
European raw steel cartel. He admitted there would 
be some competition with foreign countries, but it will 
not be bitter or unreasonable. The most injurious 
competition, he added, is that “which originates within 
the United States.” Also he took occasion to reiterate 
what he has said before, that the Steel Corporation 
regards friendly competition as desirable, and he re- 
marked that the present day producer knows very little 
of the tricks in business compared with the old regime. 
The Steel Corporation, he continued, never reaches out 
aggressively for a competitor’s business, and it does 
not cut under published prices to get business. 

The reports from the sales managers of the sub- 
sidiary companies were uniformly favorable. That of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. mentioned that the warehouse 
business of one week in September was the largest of 
any in two years. Also, it reported quite an improve- 
ment in the amount of new business. The Illinois Steel 
Co. reported an improvement in the sales of rails in 
September and a healthy outlook for the rest of the 
year. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. reported 
September good in new business, specifications and 
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“With prices raised by the recently organized steel 
combine, it would seem that these importations will be 
cut down and that American exportations ought to 
increase. Of course, the countries in the combine will 
fight strongly for foreign markets and necessarily 
American manufacturers may expect to face vigorous 
competition. The foreign producers are much more 
dependent upon export business thar our American 
producers and from the fact that the English indus- 
try must export about 65 per cent of its production, 
it would seem to indicate that England will ultimately 
join the combine. Another interesting probability, if 
it actually is not provided in the agreement, is the 
exchange of German coke and French ore.” 


Production Basis for First Year 


The total production for the first year, according 
to the reports received by the Iron and Steel Division, 
has been set by the combine at 27,587,000 metric tons. 
The distribution among the countries affected is as 
follows: Germany, 43.5 per cent; France, 31.19 per 
cent; Belgium, 11.56 per cent; Luxemburg, 8.55 per 
cent, and Saar, 5.2 per cent. The delay in completing 
the negotiations was due principally to the fact that 
Belgium had been holding out for a higher quota and 
finally was successful in attaining its demand. 


shipments and mentioned that most buyers were cov- 
ered for two or three months. The American Bridge 
Co.’s report was that the market was moderately active, 
competition aggressive, and there was some increase in 
the volume of prospective business. 


To Resume Bethlehem Merger Hearings 
in New York 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Resumption of hearings in 
the Bethlehem merger case has been set for 10 o’clock 
on Oct. 19 at room 803, 45 Broadway, New York, it 
was announced today at the offices of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Present indications are that the hearings 
will continue for two weeks, after which it is expected 
direct testimony will be completed by the commission 
in Washington. 


To Reduce Number of Punch and Die 
Sizes 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Initial steps toward the sim- 
plification of sizes and varieties of punches and dies 
were taken here at a meeting of manufacturers held 
on Friday of last week under the auspices of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 


merce. 
Ely. 

Those attending expressed the view that there is an 
over-diversity in the number of sizes and varieties of 
punches and dies and that the regular procedure of the 
department would be helpful in securing the support 
and cooperation of the industry. With a view to fram- 
ing a tentative simplified practice recommendation to 
be presented to a general conference of manufacturers, 
distributers and users, the following were appointed as 
a committee to survey current practice as a basis for 
a simplified list of sizes: 

H. C. Hungerford, chairman Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford; Joseph Bischoff, Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., Cleveland; G. W. Moreton, Consolidated 
Machine Tool Corporation of America, Wilmington, 
Del.; F. E. Templeton, F. E. Templeton Mfg. Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


The meeting was presided over by Edwin S. 


Domestic sales of oak leather belting reported by 
the Leather Belting Exchange, representing about 60 
per cent of the total product, were for week ended 
Sept. 18, 85,428 lb., valued at $147,193. Total sales for 
the preceding (Labor Day) week amounted to 74,755 
lb., valued at $128,205, and for the corresponding week 
of 1925, to 85,198 Ib., valued at $144,837. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S INDUSTRY 


Conclusions Based on a Survey of Foundries and 
Machine Shops 


The position of the New England foundries and 
machine shops as they face the competition of other 
sections of the country has been surveyed by the Com- 
mittee on New England Industries of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “New England’s economic environ- 
ment,” the report says, “has been found satisfactory. 
In all types of product investigated, progress to the end 
of the war has been found to be good. Since the war, 
however, and especially since 1921, New England has 
not made satisfactory progress. There have been no 
economic changes to justify this reaction. The respon- 
sibility lies solely with New England’s industrial 
forces.” 


Data from a wide range of sources including a com- 
parative analysis of 27 of New England’s leading foun- 
dries and machine shops have been assembled to sup- 
port the conclusions. The committee speaks with 
frankness and force in recommending to their fellow 
administrators and to the public that they: 


Recognize that, with equitable transportation rates, dis- 
tance from sources of raw material or markets is not an 
insuperable barrier to continuous growth of these industries. 

Increase relative production of highly fabricated yet 
standardized products, to further minimize the percentage 
of transportation cost and thus take advantage of regional 
skill. 

Bring the public to realize the inter-dependence of in- 
dustrial and community life and the necessity for team 
work. 

Stabilize production through diversification of lines of 
product and of market. 

Investigate the possibilities of mergers based on sound 
principles of economy. 

Analyze markets critically to form an adequate basis for 
manufacturing and sales policies. 

Develop export. fields through systematic plans. 

Seize the advantages of water shipment to Atlantic and 
Pacific United States ports. 

Adopt and develop standards of labor performance which 
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would increase skilled labor, 
and lower production costs. 

Develop supply of skilled 
training. 

Introduce budgeting methods. 

Develop effective production control to facilitate 
eries and assure regularity of operation. 

Introduce modern cost accounting principles even in the 
smallest plants, to properly determine both direct and in- 
direct costs and aid in the fixing of sales prices. 

Examine plant to see what equipment should be replaced 
to produce highest possible quality and quantity at lowest 
cost. 


Adopt an open-minded attitude to change so as to over- 
come the stagnation due to tradition and to assure more 
effective methods of production and distribution. 

New England’s natural handicaps are insignificant and 
more than balanced by her advantages. The responsibility 
for success or failure lies solely within herself. 

The members of the special committee in charge of 
the Foundry and Machining survey are Philip M. 
Tucker, chairman, Philip M. Tucker Co., Boston; John 
G. Aldrich, New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I.; 
E. H. Ballard, General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass.; E. P. 
Blanchard, Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
H. P. Blumenauer, Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worces- 
ter; Howard Coonley, Walworth Co., Boston; George 
A. Cutter, Thomson Electric Welding Co., Boston; Paul 
C. DeWolf, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence; John 
J. Duggan, Chapman Valve Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Ralph E. Flanders, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt.; M. J. Hastings, Reed-Prentice Co., 
Worcester; H. B. Johnson, General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., Providence; Robert A. Leeson, Universal Winding 
Co., Boston; Thorvald S. Ross, Rivett Lathe & Grinder 
Corporation, Brighton, Mass.; Joseph B. Sessions, Ses- 
sions Foundry, Bristol, Conn.; Henry K. Spencer, 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Frank M. 
Weymouth, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation, South Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Walter M. White, Vermont Snath Co., 
Springfield, Vt. In the drafting of this survey the com- 
mittee had the assistance of the Thompson & Lichtner 
Co., Inc., engineers, Boston. 

Detailed references to the report will be given in 
later issues of THE IRON AGE. 


increase earnings of workers 


labor through systematic 


deliv- 





Rolling Operations at 90 Per Cent in 
Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 5.—Production schedules this 
week in the Mahoning Valley show that rolling mills 
are averaging 90 per cent. Of 127 sheet mills in the 
Mahoning Valley, 118 are under power. Open-hearth 
and Bessemer plants are averaging 85 to 90 per cent. 

At its Indiana Harbor, Ind., works, the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. is operating 16 of 24 tin mills 
and its tinning department is running at 75 per cent. 

In the Youngstown district, 27 of 40 blast furnaces 
are active, representing 80 per cent of the existing 
capacity. 

Sheet mills have a backlog of from 45 to 60 days’ 
operations. 

Scrap metals are exhibiting more strength in this 
area, with heavy melting steel commanding $17.50 and 
hydraulically compressed sheets $16.50. These prices 
are up 50 cents per ton above recent minimum quota- 
tions. One important steel maker has made purchases 
at these figures. 


Increased Export Prices 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Based on cable dispatches 
of Oct. 1 and 2 from Commercial Attaché Chester Lloyd 
Jones, Paris, the Department of Commerce today issued 
a statement saying that the export price of merchant 
steel has already been increased 15s., sterling, by the 
cartel. The f.o.b. Antwerp price is up 10s. with French 
domestic prices for the same products now 904 fr., 
an increase of 140 francs. The expectation, according 
to these cables, is that England, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia will join the combine. The sharpest competi- 
tion expected by the combine with American steel, 
it is declared, is likely to develop in Latin America 
and the Far East. 


Trustees Named for Rosenwald Indus- 
trial Museum 


The Rosenwald industrial museum, to be built in 
the reconstructed Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park, 
a relic of Chicago World’s Fair days, has been incor- 
porated with a board of 18 citizens as trustees. The 
trustees, names are as follows: Robert P. Lamont, 
vice-president American Steel Foundries; Edward F. 
Carry, president Pullman Co.; Theodore W. Robinson, 
Illinois Steel Co.; Charles Piez, Link-Belt Co.; Joseph 
T. Ryerson, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; William R. 
Abbott, president Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; Sewell 
L. Avery, president United States Gypsum Co.; Charles 
H. Markham, Illinois Central railroad; John V. Far- 
well, John V. Farwell Co.; T. E. Donnelley, president 
R. R. Donnelley Co.; Rufus C. Dawes, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Sears, Roebuck Co.; Albert A. Sprague, Robert 
W. Stewart, Standard Oil Co.; Harold H. Swift, 
Charles T. Thorne, Frank O. Wetmore, and Leo F. 
Wormser, attorney. 


In a three-reel moving picture entitled “Behind the 
Pyramids,” the National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, shows in an effective way the manufacture, appli- 
cation and operation of carbon brushes and other car- 
bon products used in the electrical industry. The 
picture will be shown before technical society meetings, 


operating department groups, and engineering college 
classes. 


The Irving Iron Works, Long Island City, N. Y., 
has held a sales convention at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, attended by representatives from its 30 selling 
offices throughout the country. The company manu- 
factures subway flooring and metal stair treads. 
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Europe’s Steel Agreement 


ONG expected, the actual agreement by steel 
makers of Germany, France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg to form a cartel is really a ratification 
of plans known in some detail for a good many 
weeks. Readers of THE IRON AGE have been in- 
formed of these proposals from time to time. 
Germany and France, under political and economic 
urgings which could not much longer be put off, 
have decided that the coal of the one and the ore 
of the other must work for the steel industries of 
both, also that an agreement to prevent over- 
production in steel is their one salvation from a 
profitless depletion of mineral resources that cannot 
be replaced. Naturally Belgium and Luxemburg, 
with a combined steel capacity of 5,750,000 tons of 
ingots and castings, were necessary to the success 
of any Franco-German accord, and thus the cartel 
takes in at the start an annual capacity of 34,500,000 
tons of “raw steel,” with production allotments 
amounting to 27,528,000 tons for the first year. 

As was indicated in our Berlin and Paris cor- 
respondence several weeks ago, the main aim of the 
sponsors for the new agreement is to adjust pro- 
duction to market demand and avoid the losses 
which have resulted from some of the competitive 
selling of the past year. On behalf of the German 
negotiators it was given out in August that the 
intention was “to control output, determine the 
actual production and selling capacities of the 
various countries and to maintain free competition, 
at the same time preventing unrestricted over- 
production.” It is now reiterated that there is no 
agreement as to a minimum export price, one 
reason being that a scheduled price would put a 
weapon in the hands of countries not included in 
the arrangement. 

There is the familiar cartel machinery for ap- 
portioning tonnages, payments of $4 a ton 
being made to the syndicate for any excess of 
production over the quarterly quota, while $2 a ton 
is allowed from the syndicate fund to the extent 
that any country’s shipments fall short of its al- 
lotment. 

The question most frequently raised in comment 
on the new agreement is how it will affect the 
steel makers of the United States and Great 
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Britain. The main avowed purpose of the combine 
is to protect the four member countries against 
each other and to stabilize their respective mar- 
kets. Just how that purpose will work out prac- 
tically only time will show. Already, however, 
in spite of assurances that “free competition” will 
prevail, advances in steel products ranging from 
10 shillings to 15 shillings are reported in Conti- 
nental markets. So far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, there is no reason to expect any lessening 
of the stream of semi-finished steel that has poured 
in from the Continent in the past two years; and 
so long as the coal strike continues these shipments 
will be at a rate mainly limited by the ability of 
British rolling mills to import a sufficient fuel 
supply to work up such steel. 

While there is no reason to believe the new 
pool has any program of aggression against the 
steel industry of the United States, it need not 
be expected to be any less active than its members 
have been in the past year in seeking to enter 
this market. Some of them have quoted very low 
prices to American buyers, as much as $10 a ton 
in some cases below those of domestic mills. Deep 
cuts were apparently thought necessary to over- 
come consumers’ scruples against bringing in 
foreign steel. What is likely to happen now is 
that these concessions will not be so liberal; in- 
deed, the advance in European prices will compel 
some narrowing of the gaps recently existing here 
between foreign and domestic prices. Otherwise 
the anti-dumping act would promptly come into 
play. 

All European steel cartels have had one un- 
varying aim—the maintenance of high prices in 
domestic markets to offset the concessions made 
in securing a maximum business in the markets 
of the world. The new consortium represents no 
departure in this respect, and therefore holds out 
no promise to this country that the inflowing 
stream of European steel is about to be dammed. 


66 IRE Prevention Week” will be two-thirds 

gone when this issue reaches most readers. 
It may be presumed that many plants are under- 
going a thorough clean-up, however orderly things 
may have been kept for 51 weeks. If the survey has 
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uncovered some unexpected fire hazards, the value 
of the attempt to establish a national fire prevention 
week becomes specifically obvious. Thought on the 
subject is calculated also to lead to considering if 
replacement costs of buildings and the cost of 
insurance protection are properly covered in the 
overhead factor of price of product. 


Operations and Capacity 


ELLERS of steel, observing the high rate at 
which the industry is operating, relative to its 
assumed capacity, often feel that they ought to 
secure higher prices. Many buyers of steel, finding 
very strenuous competition in their sales, feel that 
they should be given the closest possible prices on 
steel. They are apt to claim that their particular 
industry is running at a lower percentage of “ca- 
pacity” than is the steel industry. 

Among the steel-consuming industries, how- 
ever, there is on the whole not much statistical in- 
formation showing capacity. Percentages of 
labor employment are sometimes cited, but it is 
well known that labor efficiency has increased sub- 
stantially in the past few years, and not so many 
men may be needed to operate a plant at its limit. 
Then a large amount of steel is used in which 
there is no semblance of “capacity.” Oil and gas 
well drilling, line pipe laying and rail laying are 
examples. 

In a few lines there is a conception of capacity 
which carries some weight. In fabricated struc- 
tural steel work the Department of Commerce uses 
305,000 net tons a month as capacity. On that 
basis the shipments of such steel work in the first 
eight months of this year represented 70 per cent 
of capacity. Production of passenger automobiles 
may be estimated to have run close to 80 per 
cent of capacity thus far this year. Freight car 
building has certainly been at a very low rate. 

The familiar reference to the steel industry’s 
operating rate, however, does not work out in a 
practical way. The basis is ingot production, and 
ingots are not a merchantable commodity. The 
finished steel lines are sold each by itself, and the 
individual lines have on the whole decidedly lower 
operating rates relative to their respective capac- 
ities. This arises from a condition that has al- 
ways prevailed, of steel finishing capacity being in 
excess of steel making capacity. The amount of 
this excess is not known, but it is probably not 
far out to put it at 25 per cent. That is, to op- 
erate all finishing mills and departments in full 
would require 25 per cent more steel than can 
be made. 

According to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute’s findings, the production of steel ingots 
thus far this year has been about 86 per cent of 
“theoretical capacity,” but 96 per cent of “prac- 
tical capacity.” One may take 90 per cent as a 
compromise. With an assumption of 25 per cent 
excess of finishing capacity, the average of finish- 
ing operations then would be 72 per cent. It is 
conservatively high, at all events, to estimate the 
average of finishing mill operations at 75 per cent 
of their total capacities. That explains why it is 
not so easy to get steel prices up as it may seem to 
some, and the buyers of steel are getting more 
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competition among their vendors than they may 
imagine when they think simply of steel ingot per- 
centages. 


What the Farmers Want 


ENATOR McNARY has told the President 

that the farmers are as uneasy as ever and 

that he is contemplating another introduction of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Many persons, including Charles M. Schwab, 
have offered solutions of the so-called agrarian 
problem, most of them futile. The panacea of the 
more conservative politicians is to lend more money 
to the farmers. In fact, credit for them has been 
too easy and too bountiful in the past. Mr. Lowden 
preaches cooperation, which is a grand thought, but 
the farmer is not psychologically cooperative. Mr. 
Ford advocates increased mechanization of the 
farms, which also is a masterly thought, but is 
subject to severe limitations. 

Mr. Schwab thinks, correctly, that the farms 
should be organized in larger units and operated 
with a better sense of business, but this runs coun- 
ter to the psychology of the farmer who does not 
want to surrender his independence to superior 
direction. 

The corn planters and wheat growers want none 
of these things. What they want, in one guise or 
another, is a guarantee of a minimum price. Flying 
in the face of economic law, as does that wish, the 
only thing to do is to tell them that it will not be 
granted. 

It is well to bear in mind that there are many 
kinds of farmers, of whom the corn planters and 
wheat growers constitute only a small proportion, 
and their interests are conflicting. Thus, increases 
in the prices for corn and wheat, while good for 
that group of producers, is bad for the dairy farm- 
ers who are buyers of those cereals. 

The one thing that the many species of farmers 
have in common is their general grievance, founded 
on common mismanagement and their idea that 
townspeople and especially Wall Street in some way 
stack the cards against them. 


Sharper Teeth in Bankruptcy Act 


S amended at the last session of Congress the 
Federal bankruptcy act has been tightened 
up to discourage dishonest debtors, severe prison 
sentences being provided for those whose insolv- 
encies are tainted with fraud. While the metal 
trades have not suffered from the fraudulent 
bankrupt so much as some other lines of business, 
there have been occasional instances of fraud 
against legitimate creditors in that industry. 

The bankruptcy act had been in operation long 
enough for its weaknesses and the means of utiliz- 
ing them dishonestly to be searched out by un- 
scrupulous business men and lawyers. In a sense 
questionable practice had become standardized. 
Naturally, at the same time, those who wished to 
see the purpose of the law carried out, which really 
was to give the honest but unfortunate man a 
chance to start in business over again, likewise 
recognized the faults of the act. 

Several of the amendments are directed toward 
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making collusive petitions less attractive, and 
toward discouraging a prospective bankrupt from 
choosing involuntary proceedings when he is in fact 
a willing bankrupt. Formerly involuntary pro- 
ceedings had the advantage over the voluntary— 
in the eyes of the crooked bankrupt—that in the 
latter an inventory of assets had to be filed more 
promptly. The law now evens up matters, for in 
either case inventories must be filed within ten days 
after the starting of proceedings. Also, under the 
law as it stood, an involuntary bankrupt could be 
discharged from a second bankruptcy almost im- 
mediately, while a voluntary bankrupt could not 
be discharged from a second bankruptcy in less 
than six years after discharge from the first. The 
law now fixes the limit at one discharge from 
bankruptcy in six years, whether it be voluntary 
or involuntary. 

Frequent injustices have been worked by means 
of fraudulent offers of composition. Some of the 
large creditors, under secret agreement with the 
bankrupt, used their influence with other creditors 
to accept a low composition offer. In exchange for 
their action they received more than their ratable 
share, the other creditors got less than their due, 
while the bankrupt retained a substantial portion 
of the assets. This manipulation was made the 
easier because when a bankrupt made an offer of 
composition the procedure of adjudication auto- 
matically was staid. Under the amended act the 
procedure is not necessarily suspended by an effort 
at composition. 

Various other strengthening points, combined 
with the major changes as enumerated, and in 
connection with the penal provisions, represent a 
definite step forward. In case of crime the penal- 
ties are severe. The limit of imprisonment is raised 
from two to five years. Prosecution for crime in 
bankruptcy may be begun within three years of 
its commission, instead of within one year, making 
less agreeable the too common practice of a sus- 
pect’s withdrawing from the community, to return 
only when the Statute of Limitations has relieved 
him of danger. 


The Rise in Tin Prices 


oo the United States produces no pig 
tin, except for the recovery of about 30,000 
tons of secondary tin annually, it consumes 60 per 
cent or more of the world’s production. In 1925 
and so far in 1926 the demands of the consuming 
industries of the United States, in which the tin 
plate producers come first and automobile manu- 
facturers second, have been unusually large and 
prices recently have reached a peak not attained 
since shortly after the close of the world war. 
Under ordinary conditions a growing demand for 
product would stimulate the producers to 
greater efforts to increase the supply, but such is 
not the case with tin. Since the major part of 
the world’s production is under British and Dutch 
control, there is a suggestion in the tin trade of a 
working arrangement to regulate production and 
shipments in a manner somewhat similar to that 
which up to a few months ago prevailed in rubber. 
While there has been no actual shortage of tin, 
the visible supply both in the world and in the 
United States has been declining steadily for sev- 
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eral years. In May the world supply was 18,045 
tons and the supply in the United States was 
10,473 tons. At the end of August the world sup- 
ply had decreased to 13,352 tons and the American 
supply to 6,811 tons. 

In 1924 the United States consumed 65,236 
gross tons, but last year consumption in this coun- 
try increased to 76,265 tons, and indications are 
that the total for this year will be about the same, 
as the arrivals in the first eight months were 52,- 
790 gross tons, as compared with 52,995 tons in the 
first eight months of 1925. Total shipments from 
the Straits Settlements in 1925 were 78,952 tons 
of which 53,772 tons was shipped in the first eight 
months, as compared with 49,603 tons to Aug. 31 
of this year. Thus it appears that despite the 
large demand in the United States the production 
of Straits tin this year will fall considerably short 
of last year’s output. 

Quotations at New York have been fluctuating 
of late between 69 cents and 71 cents per pound. 
In 1921, when the tin miners had the most dis- 
astrous year in their history, pig tin at New York 
dropped to 26 or 27 cents per pound. The present 
scarcity and high prices are probably a natural 
aftermath of that condition, which, as is well 
known, brought about a tin pool, backed by the 
Dutch Government, the Federated Malay States 
Government and some large private interests, 
in order to save the tin mining industry from 
grave disaster. Until the large amount of tin held 
by that pool had been liquidated, the market did 
not rise materially. It was not until 1923 that 
the price went above 40 cents per pound, while 
the average for 1924 was slightly over 50 cents. 

During the time the pool was in operation the 
production of pig tin was kept under careful con- 
trol so that there would be no surplus to interfere 
with the gradual liquidation of the 1921 unsold 
stocks. The Netherlands Indies Government, which 
derives a substantial part of its revenues from 
tin, has carried out in recent years a definite policy, 
regulating the output from its mines to conform 
to the needs of its budget. To a greater or less 
extent the other miners in the Straits district ap- 
pear to be stabilizing production, so that there is 
no immediate prospect of any increase in the sup- 
ply from that quarter. Bolivia, which was looked 
upon hopefully as a potential producer, has failed 
to meet expectations, and the Singapore market 
is still the main dependence of American consumers. 


HE American Society of Agricultural Engineers 

at a recent meeting discussed mechanizing and 
systematizing farming operations; in other words, 
increasing the size of farm units and industrializing 
them. Without any doubt such things are in con- 
formity with theory and economically meritorious. 
However, their consummation would be no solution 
of the agrarian unrest, for the reason that there 
would then be no longer any grumbling proprietors 
but instead thereof a complaining proletariat. 


The greatest number of cars in the history of the 
railroads was loaded with revenue freight during the 
week ended on Sept. 18, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The 
total for the week was 1,187,011 cars, exceeding by 
35,665 cars the previous record established the week 
ended on Sept. 4. 
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OPEN-HEARTH PRACTICE 


Meeting of Steel Makers Stresses Need of Blast 
Furnace Cooperation 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 5.—Getting the blast furnace op- 
erators to think and act in terms of open-hearth prac- 
tice was the keynote of the opening session of the 
fourth conference of the Open-Hearth Committee of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers at the William Penn Hotel here this morn- 
ing. 
R. L. Cain, open-hearth superintendent, Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland, in his paper entitled “The Man- 
ufacture of Forging Steel by the Basic Open-Hearth 
Process,” in which he considered the character of the 
charge, the working of the heat, the tapping and ladle 
additions, teeming and metallurgy, emphasized that 
heats of steel made properly and using correct charges 
will give little trouble as regards defective billets. 
Therefore the charge must be one which will offer as 
little resistance as possible to the correct manufacture 
of the steel. Scrap can be pretty well classified and 
controlled within reasonable limits. 

Pig iron, however, is often not of the required anal- 
ysis, or, if the analysis is correct, the iron may not 
work properly in the furnace. “It is the segregation,” 
Mr. Cain said, “which takes place in the furnace that 
causes the serious trouble and there seems to be no 
way of rectifying it.” He expressed the hope that seri- 
ous thought would be given to the effect which the 
charge, especially pig iron, has on the quality of the 
steel produced. 

The discussion of the paper converged largely on 
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pig iron and scrap in the open-hearth charge. Com- 
monly, those participating im the discussion stressed 
the deleterious effects of the off-grade iron, particu- 
larly in respect to silicon content, the non-uniformity 
of analysis, and the apparent tendency of the blast 
furnacemen to give more attention to physical than the 
chemical condition of the pig iron. 

Some of the speakers traced the trouble back to the 
present day practice of running the furnaces too fast 
in the effort to get out big tonnages. Blisters, pipes 
and scrabs in steel all were blamed on inferior pig iron, 
in the making of which too much scrap was used. Too 
much scrap in the open-hearth charge was another 
cause of trouble. 

There was a strong plea that the blast furnace- 
men turn out iron of standard basic analysis and aim 
to keep the analysis, chemical and physical, as uniform 
as possible and for as long as possible. Really good 
iron, it was declared, would overcome many of the 
ills of poor scrap. 

“The Basic Open-Hearth Charge” was the subject 
of Paul H. Schaeffer, until recently open-hearth super- 
intendent of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, at the 
afternoon session. 

E. A. Whitworth, Gathmann Engineering Co., Bal- 
timore, chairman of the committee, presided, and there 
was an early registration of about 70 steel plant and 
open-hearth executives from as far west as Pueblo, 
Colo., and as far south as Atlanta, Ga. The sessions 
will continue tomorrow and will merge Friday with 
the general meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, which is holding its 
134th meeting here this week. Thursday will be plant 
visitation day. 





Increase Rates on Structural Steel to 
Shreveport 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Proposed increases in the 
proportional rates on structural iron and steel, in car- 
loads, from Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss., to Shreve- 
port, La., applicable on traffic originating east of 
Vicksburg or Natchez were found justified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a report made public 
yesterday and the rates were ordered into effect on 
Oct. 11. The schedules were filed by the Louisiana & 
Arkansas and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
railroads which increase the rate from Natchez and 


Vicksburg to Shreveport from 13.5¢. to 27.5c. per 
100 lb. 


Ohio Foundries Prospering 


“We see no serious drawbacks to a continuance of 
good business for some months to come,” says the 
Ohio Foundrymen’s Association in its report dated 
Sept. 25. August production in the foundries which 
are members of the association was 87.6 per cent of a 
normal melt, compared with 76.8 per cent in July and 
with 76 per cent in August, 1925. The total production 
for the month was 20,846 tons, the normal melt of the 
foundries reporting being 23,791 tons. Non-ferrous 
operations increased in August to 79 per cent, July 


standing at 72 per cent and August, 1925, at 60.5 per 
cent. 


Coke Production in 1925 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Final returns to the Bureau 
of Mines show that the total output of by-product 
coke in 1925 was 39,912,159 net tons and of beehive 
coke, 11,354,784 tons. Of the by-product coke produced, 
12,368,916 tons were sold, 2,641,729 tons going to af- 
filiated companies. In the beehive coke industry 
2,032,944 tons were used by the producer and 9,495,023 
tons were sold, and of the sales 3,479,728 tons went to 
affiliated corporations. The sum of the sales and the 
quantities used by the producer but not sold, said a 
statement issued by the bureau, was in excess of the 
production, the difference being drawn from stocks. 


Mond Nickel Company Subsidiary to 
Make Pure Nickel Domestic Utensils 


Sir Alfred Mond, chairman of the board of the 
Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., London, Brunner, Mond & Co., 
London, Victoria Syndicate, Ltd., of Canada, Henry 
Wiggins & Co., London, and the Amalgamated Anthra- 
cite Co., Swansea, South Wales, has returned to Eng- 
land, after a month’s visit in the United States and 
Canada. During this trip, Sir Alfred, accompanied by 
Robert, Emile and Philip Mond, also of the Mond Nickel 
Co., visited the company’s ore properties in the Sud- 
bury area of Ontario, the smelter at Coniston, Ont., and 
the recently formed subsidiary for the United States, 
the American Nickel Corporation, Clearfield, Pa. 

The subsidiary company, using Mond nickel, pro- 
duced under the process developed by Dr. Ludwig Mond 
about 1900, is entering into the manufacture of nickel 
products, including rods, bars, sheets, tubes, wire and 
castings of 99 per cent pure nickel as well as 70 per 
cent and other alloys. Among the more highly manu- 
factured products of the company are pure nickel 
condenser tubes and turbine blades and a line of 
domestic utensils for use in large institutions as well 
as the average household. Sir Alfred points out that 
while cooking equipment of pure nickel has been in 
use in European countries for many years, its use in 
the United States has been limited. It is also intended 
to manufacture large, pure nickel equipment for use 
in the pasteurization of milk and for similar purposes. 

In addition to his connection with various British 
companies, Sir Alfred Mond has been a member of 
Parliament for the past 20 years and was Minister 
of Public Works and later Minister of Health in the 
coalition cabinet during the war. 


Celite and blast furnace slag have been incorpo- 
rated in concrete used in building condenser pits for 
the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation at Granite City, 
Ill., built by the Baumes-McDevitt Construction Co., St. 
Louis. A 1:3:5 mix was used with the slag as coarse 
aggregate, and to avoid a great excess of water and 
resulting honeycombing, Celite was introduced into the 
mix at the rate of 3 lb. per bag of cement. 




























































































































































































































































































Increase in September Iron Output 


Complete Returns Show Daily Rate 1302 Tons or 1.25 Per Cent Larger Than August 


MODERATE increase in the country’s pig iron 
production was registered in September. Com- 
plete returns from all furnaces show the daily rate 
last month to have been 104,543 gross tons per day 
or 1302 tons more than the rate in August. This is 
a gain of 1.25 per cent. In August the decline from 
July was less than one per cent. The increase last 
month is the first since April. 
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Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Works Merchant* Total 
September, 1925 ...... 70,300 20,573 90,873 
ee 76,464 21,064 97,528 
| a ERE a 77,262 23,505 100,767 
DEE icscdhnwctecse 81,552 23,301 104,853 
January, 1936 ...ccc0- 83,867 23,107 106,974 
ae 81,148 23,260 104,408 
ie ieee te ea ate 85,841 25,191 111,032 
te cthéebibeho news 89,236 25,768 115,004 
he Ree bbe koe een 86,682 25,622 112,304 
Re cide arial e alaaie 6 82,186 25,658 107,844 
ee a tc ee iia ia 79,392 24,586 103,978 
EE eae ete a we Ot wire 78,216 25,025 103,241 
Dn /<cccteeewesé 7 23,319 104,543 






*Includes pig iron made for the market by steel com- 
panies. 
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Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


Sept. Aug. July June 
(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
New York and Mass. 211,362 196,706 206,252 195,699 





Lehigh Valley...... 77,623 80,506 84,223 91,034 
Schuylkill Valley... 65,101 67,550 66,531 68,190 
Lower Susq. and 
Lebanon Valleys. 35,545 35,167 35,945 35,094 
Pittsburgh district. . 688,000 668,100 622,772 653,044 
Shenango Valley... 96,841 108,719 117,504 134,156 
Western Penna..... 130,219 127,514 127,622 123,924 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky.... 84,172 85,171 82,963 85,901 
Wheeling district... 105,391 108,429 108,110 117,838 
Mahoning Valley... 329,488 323,305 317,307 313,633 
Central and North- 
ee oe 333,951 351,852 348,371 323,904 
Southern Ohio..... 38,082 36,071 48,468 49,438 
Illinois and Indiana 576,506 644,907 668,564 661,758 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Wis., Colo. and 
SE eee oa tile 27,860 121,357 37,135 137,753 
SPS eee 230,345 238,812 246,124 238,491 
DOMINOS. coc icccce 5,907 6,313 5,447 5,452 
DO skveaeaew 3,136,293 3,200,479 3,223,338 3,235,309 
CUTUTLEUELTERUOUEILC EDEL OFROOEEDEOEORDECSELORDOREDT NDA A TOD DOETEDSERORPRREDOTEL TSEC AEOEED OED TREE OOROUREDEOES AROS STOR COREROODS ON NORORURE LT RERRR CCRT ReREeOERED TH OReL ene tenniceepeterseneseres 
Coke Furnaces in Blast 
Furnaces Total In Capacity In Capacity 
New York: Stacks Blast per Day Blast per Day 
I, he 21 13 6,090 13 5,670 
Other N. Y. and Mass. 6 3 1,100 3 900 
Se . .w cee cké'o a 3 0 et ie 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley...... 12 6 2,485 6 2,310 
Spiegeleisen ...... 2 1 100 1 130 
Schuylkill Valley.... 12 5 2,170 5 2,110 
Susquehanna Valley. 6 2 900 2 860 
Ferromanganese .. 1 0 o 9 o% 0 eo 
Lebanon Valley..... 4 1 220 1 210 
Ferromanganese .. 2 1 65 1 60 
Pittsburgh District... 52 38 22,545 37 20,400 
Ferro. and Spiegel + 3 355 3 350 
Shenango Valley.... 14 7 3,525 7 3,570 
Western Pennsylvania 19 9 4,265 8 3,830 
Ferro. and Spiegel 2 2 340 2 280 
EE 66 iy abe n't 6:8 6 5 2,145 5 2,075 
Wheeling District..... 12 7 3,510 7 3,490 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Vaitley.... 26 20 10,935 19 10,230 
Central and Northern 22 19 11,130 19 11,000 
TL: asus so; 6 13 5 1,270 6 1,500 
Illinois and Indiana... 43 31 19,330 31 20,620 
Mich., Wis. and Minn... 12 7 2,690 7 2,620 
Colo., Mo. and Utah... 7 4 1,565 3 1,300 
The South: 
a i 16 1 225 1 240 
Ferromanganese .. 1 1 80 1 75 
ere 5 1 355 1 355 
IN tos te ein 0m 6.0 34 23 7,89 23 7,700 
Ferromanganese .. 1 0 “ées 0 sta 
PE bcs 346.0606 12 1 195 1 200 
SEE Serb ses ewaeen 370 216 105,480 13 102,085 
CRAVE NEPUNEDUATLOTLATRRGAETDOTLDLAGDOOEL OUEUEL AGE EREAEODLHOROROORERED OOOH VEDH CORT UUOOROOMREOECEREEIAGAUDDSERERORTEDEOH OED LT ONODRDRODA OU RENRAOETD ONT SHeRREDCOOCOOR OU NON COOESOOTOREIETicsHneeD 


—Net Gain of 3 Furnaces 
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The production of coke pig iron for the 30 days 
in September was 3,136,293 tons or 104,543 tons per 
day as compared with 3,200,479 tons or 103,241 tons 
per day for the 31 days in August. The September 
daily rate exceeds that of both July and August, and 
is the largest September output since 1918 when the 
rate was 113,942 tons per day. A year ago the rate 
in September was only 90,873 tons per day. 

There was a net gain of 3 furnaces during Sep- 
tember, 11 having been blown in and 8 shut down. 
In August there was a net loss of 3 furnaces. 


Capacity Active Oct. 1 


On Oct. 1 there were 216 furnaces active as com- 
pared with 213 on Sept. 1. The estimated daily 
capacity of the 216 furnaces, blowing on the first of 
this month, was 105,480 tons per day as contrasted 
with 102,085 tons per day for the 213 furnaces active 
on Sept. 1. Of the 11 furnaces blown in, 2 were Steel 
Corporation stacks, 8 belong to independent steel 
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Production of Steel Companies for Own Use—Gross Tons 
Total Iron, Spiegeleisen and 


Spiegel and Ferro Ferromanganese* 
r—— 1925 ———*°,. -———_1926__, 
1925 1926 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
Jan. ... 2,692,537 2,599,876 23,578 6,418 29,129 7,746 


Feb. ... 2,539,785 2,272,150 18,184 4,910 22,309 7,084 
Mar. ... 2,812,995 2,661,092 20,062 5,449 24,064 7,339 
Apr. ... 2,514,828 2,677,094 21,448 5,341 24,134 7,051 
May ... 2,306,887 2,687,138 22,679 5,294 23,159 6,999 
June ... 2,113,566 2,465,583 19,836 4,972 25,378 5,864 


% year.14,980,598 15,362,933 125,787 31,384 148,173 42,083 
July ... 2,037,160 2,461,161 16,614 5,074 26,877 3,699 


Aug. ... 2,124,439 2,424,687 18,867 4,939 23,557 4,372 
Sept. .. 2,109,205 2,436,733 18,381 5,162 25,218 2,925 
Oct. ..0 B87O888  ...05. -. 21,421 5,071 oeee cece 
BIOY, 00s BPhtMee ceccosec 25,490 6,375 
Dec. o BEE EEe lt eeveses 26,072 7,756 

Year. 28,467,792 .....0+. 252,632 65,761 





*Includes output of merchant furnaces. 
ee 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United States 
By Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1924—Gross Tons 


1924 1925 1926 

SOM, cccvsceces 3,018,890 3,370,336 3,316,201 
POD. ocsccdvess 3,074,757 3,214,143 2,923,415 
ae ee 3,466,086 3,564,247 3,441,986 
BPE. vs0.84 00000 3,233,428 3,258,958 3,450,122 
EN n.60.saeese 2,615,110 2,930,807 3,481,428 
SUG ss cendevas 2,026,221 2,673,457 3,235,309 
| a 17,434,492 19,011,948 19,848,461 
COEF ccsivcnnes 1,784,899 2,664,024 3,223,338 
BB. covecccens 1,887,145 2,704,476 3,200,479 
a. | Sake awe v's 2,053,264 2,726,198 3,136,293 
OR. csndesdses 2,477,127 3,023,870  $«= = = § wseecses 
BUOY. ccceserene 2,509,673 3,023,006 $= = = =§ .saccece 
BIGGS soccasces 2,961,702 $3,250,448 = .evevece 

BOREF. cc cvan 31,108,302 36,403,470 eecccees 





*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1925 
production of this iron was 196,164 tons. 
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Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1922—Gross Tons 





1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Pt. ecb ein 53,063 104,181 97,384 108,720 106,974 
PRO aats cae 58,214 106,935 106,026 114,791 104,408 
See 65,675 113,673 111,809 114,975 111,032 
ee «vias 66 69,070 118,324 107,781 108,632 115,004 
BEG wccccs 74,409 124,764 84,358 94,542 112,304 
SURO scsoes 78,701 122,548 67,541 89,115 107,844 
% year.... 66,578 115,147 95,794 105,039 109,660 
SUT  ovsece 77,592 118,656 57,577 85,936 103,978 
See 58,586 111,274 60,875 87,241 103,241 
Sept. ....0% 67,791 104,184 68,442 90,873 104,543 
Oct, cscoee 85,092 101,586 79,907 97,628 .cccce 
BOP. sew cee 94,990 96,476 83,656 100,767 =. wc nce 
Dec, ..-ce. 99,577 94,225 95,539 104,853 .....- 

Year .... 73,645 109,713 85,075 99.735 acwee . 
HUDUNELEEOEDEELLEUNAUROEDGDOREORED LOU ERADAOO ODED T INET LOETOONDOEITOOREDEOE ETL INCERDODAORERDOG ET EETOTUOORDOROREOEOES cOEOt ES re TORREL ORDO SEDESEETON TENN IEntEEEED Tone sent etoreeeneneerveCerET 
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922 1923 1924 


1925 1926 


Daily Pig Iron Output in September About 1.25 Per Cent Larger Than in August; Composite Prices Unchanged 


Inclined line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and shows that production 


is slightly below the so-called normal. 


Dotted line represents THE IRON AGE composite price 


Se TTT TTT MIT CLAP LCM TTT UMMM 


companies and 1 was a merchant furnace. The 8 fur- 
naces shut down last month are credited as follows: 
4 to merchant companies, 3 to independent steel com- 
panies and 1 to the Steel Corporation. 


Manganese Alloy Output 


The manganese alloy output last month was 28,143 
tons, of which 25,218 tons was ferromanganese or the 
fourth largest production this year. The spiegeleisen 
production in September was 2925 tons or the smallest 
this year. 


Total Furnaces Increased 


The blowing in late last month of the new furnace 
of the Mystic Iron Works in Massachusetts increases 
the total number of furnaces, regarded as capable of 
making pig iron, to 370. 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


Among the furnaces blown in during September 
were the new Mystic furnace of the Mystic Iron Works 
in Massachusetts; No. 2 furnace of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. in the Pittsburgh district; H furnace at the Cam- 
bria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in west- 
ern Pennsylvania; D furnace at the Sparrows Point 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in Maryland; 
No. 6 Ohio furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co., No. 2 
Haselton furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
No. 2 Hubbard furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. in the Mahoning Valley; one Calumet furnace 
of the Wisconsin Steel Co. in Illinois; one furnace of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado; No. 4 Besse- 
mer furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., and the Alabama City furnace of the Gulf States 
Steel Co. in Alabama. 

Among the furnaces blown out in September were 





the No. 2 furnace of the Northern Iron Co. in New 
York; E furnace at the Sparrows Point plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation in Maryland; No. 1 Hasel- 
ton furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Anna furnace in the Mahoning Valley; the Belfont 
furnace in southern Ohio; ‘one Gary furnace in the 
Chicago district, and No. 3 furnace of the Woodward 
Iron Co. and one furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. in Alabama. 


Blast Furnace Notes 


After being in continuous operation for over seven 
years, during which time approximately 1,000,000 tons 
of pig iron were produced, blast furnace B of the May- 
ville Iron Co., Mayville, Wis., was blown out recently. 
The furnace will be remodeled and enlarged and pro- 
vided with new gas cleaning equipment, electric bell 
rigs, etc. The work will be done by Arthur G. McKee 
& Co., engineer and contractor, Cleveland. 

A Bethlehem furnace at Steelton, Pa., will be put 
in blast this week. 


The Otis Steel Co. will shortly begin the erection 
of an additional 100-ton open-hearth furnace, which it 
expects to have ready for operation in January. The 
construction work will be done by the company. The 
Otis company now has four 100-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces, but provided space for eight furnaces in its 
open-hearth building. 


One of the smallest trolley-type locomotives in use 
in this country is used by the Park Utah Consolidated 
Mines of Keetley, Utah. This was built by the General 
Electric Co. and is designed for 18-in. gage track. It 
has a total weight of 3296 lb. 
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September Sheet and Rail Orders 


An Offset to Some Loss in Plates, Shapes and Bars— 


Iron and Steel Markets 






September Pig Iron Output Largest Since 1918— 


AIL contracts placed in the last week of Sep- 
tember, added to continued heavy buying of 
sheets for delivery in the next three months, gave 
steel company order books as of Sept. 30 a better 
appearance than was indicated 10 days earlier. A 
Steel Corporation’s estimate given out on Tuesday 
promises a gain for the unfilled tonnage statement 
of next Saturday instead of the expected loss. 

As rail rollings for 1927 will be on no con- 
siderable scale for several weeks, continuance of 
the present rate of steel production hinges largely 
on the extent to which orders come in, this month 
and next, for plates, shapes and bars. Present 
bookings of these products are not equal to those 
at the beginning of the third quarter, or of either 
of the two preceding quarters. 

In part the difference is due to the fact that 
some buyers of steel bars whose 1.90c. contracts 
ran out with September have not been willing to 
place full fourth quarter requirements on the 2c. 
basis. 

This week’s steel ingot production of the Steel 
Corporation is substantially the same as in the 
past fortnight. Some independent producers made 
a small increase in September; but taking the in- 
dustry as a whole July, August and September 
showed a uniformity of output quite unprecedented. 

Our Pittsburgh report refers to a slight letting 
down in some classes of finishing capacity, includ- 
ing mills supplying automobile plants. The latter 
have a considerably reduced schedule in November. 

Structural steel lettings are in somewhat less 
volume. At Chicago, with work ahead averaging 
about six weeks, fabricating shops are competing 
sharply, prices going below those of the summer 
and early fall. 

Structural awards for the week were the low- 
est since April with two exceptions. The total 
was about 18,000 tons. Included in pending work 
of 34,000 tons is a garment building in New York 
calling for 11,000 tons. 

Pig iron production last month was larger 
than for any September since that of 1918, when 
the war effort was at its height. For the 30 
days the total was 3,136,293 tons, or 104,543 tons 
a day. August, with 31 days, had a greater total, 
3,200,479 tons, but a lower daily average, 103,241 
tons. 

Increase in steel ingot production by inde- 
pendent companies last month appears in a net 
gain of 5 in active blast furnaces of independents, 
against a gain of 1 by the Steel Corporation. 
Merchant furnaces showed a net loss of 3. 

Furnaces in blast Oct. 1 numbered 216, with 
daily capacity of 105,480 tons, against 102,085 
tons a day for 213 furnaces on Sept. 1. This is 
the first gain in active furnaces since April, there 
being a loss of 9 in May, 3 in June, 4 in July and 
3 in August. 

Sales of more than 50,000 tons of Southern 


European Cartel Advances Prices 


1016 





iron to cast iron pipe companies are the feature 
of the week in the pig iron market. With North- 
ern foundry iron furnaces fairly well booked up, 
and with a reduction of 1700 tons a day in mer- 
chant pig iron output in September, sellers are 
taking a firmer stand. In eastern Pennsylvania 
and in the Pittsburgh district there is an ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton. 


At Boston a test case is to be made on 500 
tons of German pig iron brought in last week. 
The Treasury Department alleges dumping. 

Locomotive orders feature the railroad equip- 
ment market. The Seaboard Air Line ordered 50, 
the Santa Fe, 22, and the Belt Line of Chicago, 
five. The Louisville & Nashville is now asking for 
bids on 1500 freight and 28 passenger cars. At 
Chicago 8000 cars are now under inquiry and three 
Western lines are expected shortly to ask bids on 
a total of 15,000. 

Chicago mills have just booked 100,000 tons of 
rails for five roads. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
opened bids in the week on 22,000 tons of plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets and 160,000 to 200,000 tons 
of rails. Rails were quoted $43 at mill and shapes 
and bars, 2c. On plates all Eastern quotations 
were 1.90c., mill. 

The first effect of the formation of the Eu- 
ropean steel cartel was a general marking up of 
steel about 10 per cent, representing $2.50 on mer- 
chant steel at Antwerp. French domestic prices 
on some products were increased over 15 per cent 
and as much as $4 a metric ton in some cases. 

No reduction in the flow of European steel to 
the United States is to be expected from the new 
agreement, but with European prices higher, re- 
cent sales of foreign steel here at $10 a ton below 
domestic prices are not likely to be repeated in 
view of the anti-dumping act. 

A Japanese order for 10,000 tons of rails, for 
the Imperial Government Railways, is believed to 
have been placed with the French De Wendel works. 
With prices of $35 and $36 per ton, c.i.f., Japan, 
a 9000-ton order for a Japanese electric railroad 
is expected also to go to Europe. Meanwhile a de- 
mand is growing in Japan for increased duties to 
protect the native steel industry. 

German by-product coke is gaining a greater 
foothold in the Pacific Coast market. The latest 
shipment of 6500 tons was sold at $12 to $12.50 
at dock, San Francisco. 

For ferryboats recently contracted for at San 
Francisco 3400 tons of steel is required. The 
Southern California Edison Co. is taking bids on 
fabricated steel pipe for which about 7750 tons of 
plates will be required. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price, due to 
advances at Pittsburgh, is now $19.63 per gross 
ton after ten weeks at $19.46, the year’s low. The 
finished steel composite remains at 2.439c. per Ib. 
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THE IRON 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


. Oct. 5, Sept. 28, Sept. 7, Oct. 6, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926 1925 
No. 2 fdy. Philadelphia...$21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $21.76 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 18.50 18.00 17.50 19.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti.... 23.69 23.69 24.19 ‘23.05 
No, 2, Birmingham....... 20.00 20.00 21.00 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 20.75 20.75 20.75 21.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 18.00 17.50 17.50 18.50 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh 20.76 20.26 19.76 21.26 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 18.50 18.00 17.50 19.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.26 18.76 20.26 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
“erromanganese, furnace... 88.00 88.00 88.00 115.00 
Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Light rails at mill....... 36.00 36.00 34.00 36.96 
Bess, billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 40.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Iron bars, Chicago........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago........ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York...... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.04 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Chicago.......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York ....... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 


_ *The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 6l¢e. per ton. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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Pittsburgh 


Signs of Diminishing Demand for Fin- 
ished Steel—Pig Iron Advances 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 5.—This week provides the first 
evidence of a turn in a situation which necessitated 
an 85 per cent engagemert of steel-making capacity 
for the first nine months of the year. While there has 
been no noticeable decrease in ingot output in this and 
nearby districts, there has been a slowing down of 
some classes of finishing capacity, notably of the mills 
rolling steel for the automobile industry. 

There is reasonably high operation of bar and shape 
mills, which seems to be due chiefly to belated releases 
against third quarter tonnages, rather than to strictly 
new business, which is checked to a considerable extent 
by a difference of ideas as to prices between producers 
and consumers. While makers of the common finishes of 
sheets have done a good business in the past two 
months and have order books sufficient to maintain a 
producing rate of about 90 per cent of capacity until 
close to the end of the year, those making automobile 
body sheets are faring poorly, because, with the ex- 
ception of the General Motors Corporation, there is 
a general tendency in the direction of a reduced output 
of automobiles. The situation in this industry also is 
seen in tapering demands for other automobile steels. 

Steel fabricating companies now report a dull mar- 
ket after a period of six weeks of dwindling demand. 
The demand for oil well pipe does not seem to diminish 
much, but with structural business on the down grade 
and the automobile industry paring its requirements, 
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AGE 1017 
? e Oct. 5, Sept. 28, Sept. 7, Oct. 6, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926 1926 1926 1925 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi- . 

ee ee OE ee 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.15 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.75 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chi- a € oe 

cago dist. mill......... 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
Sheets, blue,.9 & 10, Chi- . 

One: Geek. Wiccscesees 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. ‘3 

mill ea aa a a aia 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, ae. o. wae 2.50 2.50 2.50+ 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. e 

MER tts cd cdmhanenenee a4 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., "en :: 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 

CAMD GHEE. TE. cc cccscs 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... $14.50 $15.25 $15.25 $17.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh 17.00 17.50 18.50 18.00 
Heavy melting steel, Phila. 16.50 16.50 17.00 16.50 
Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.00 13.50 14.25 16.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 16.00 16.25 17.00 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.50 17.50 18.50 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 17.00 17.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila... 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.00 13.50 13.50 14.00 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.50 $3.50 $3.25 $3.50 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.50 4.50 4.25 4.25 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 14.87% 14.50 14.50 14.50 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.00 14.00 14.12% 14.12% 
i a Rae 7.35 7.35 7.40 8.05 
Zinc, New York... <«-.«0- 7.70 7.70 7.75 8.40 
ee’ Se CO eee 8.35 8.40 8.65 9.25 
Lead. New York........- 8.65 8.75 8.90 9.60 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 71.50 71.00 67.25 60.62% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 13.62% 14.25 16.25 17.25 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
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the steel industry plainly is in need of demands from 
other directions to avoid a lower rate of steel produc- 
tion. 

As to prices, makers of plates, shapes and bars are 
holding to the quotations they established about the 
beginning of the third quarter of the year, but the 
market is being subjected to a severe test in that 
fourth quarter contracts have been fewer and smaller 
than for the two preceding quarters. Sheet makers 
regard the last advance in prices as definitely estab- 
lished, and the quotable market probably is really up 
to these levels. It is doubtful, however, if any consid- 
erable amount of business on makers’ books is priced 
that high, and order books indicate a rather extended 
coverage at former prices. The market in cold-finished 
steel bars, strips and bolts, nuts and rivets is better 
descrited as steady rather than firm. 

There has been a further stiffening in prices of pig 
iron in this district, with all grades 50c. a ton higher, 
not so much because of a large demand, but due, rather, 
to the fact that output has been reduced and the coke 
market continues to show strength that is likely to 
mean higher producing costs. The continued softening 
of scrap prices is regarded as of more significance 
than the usual reaction that follows a period of buying 
when consumers become well covered and dealers are 
short of the market. It probably reflects the expecta- 
tion of lower steel works operations between now and 


the end of the year and a consequent decrease in the 
requirements of old material. 


Pig lron.—Pig iron prices continue to gain strength. 
Demands of size are lacking, but with coke still ad- 
vancing under the influence of a strong coal market 
produced by a sustained export demand coupled with 
























































































































































































































































































































































1018 THE IRON AGE 


the usual seasonal increase in domestic requirements, 
blast furnace interests feel impelled to safeguard them- 
selves against possible increases in producing costs. 
All makers of merchant iron are now quoting $18 for 
basic iron, $19 for Bessemer and $18.50 for No. 2 foun- 
dry and malleable iron at Valley furnaces. The advance 
also includes low phosphorus iron, which is held as high 
as $28, Valley furnace. Stocks of this grade available 
for market are very limited, and there are a number 
of tonnages before makers which they cannot accept 
because the iron is not now available. W. P. Snyder 
& Co. make the average price of Bessemer iron from 
Valley furnaces in September $18.35, as against $18.11 
in August, and of basic $17.50, compared with $17.42 
the month before. 
We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton 


ae cc ais Roh a eae $18.00 
Bessemer oh jiale'e 19.00 
Gray forge ee ee per ee, 19.00 
Re ere 18.50 
No. 3 foundry ase eb ; 18.00 
ES PS ; 18.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free....$27.50 to 28.00 
Ferroalloys. — Large users of ferromanganese, 


spiegeleisen and high grade ferrosilicon are drawing 
against contracts which run to the end of the year, and 
such new business as there is comes from small-lot buy- 
ers. There is a quotation of $95, Atlantic seaboard, for 
domestic ferromanganese, while British material nomi- 
nally is quoted at $100, but evidence is lacking that 
even small buyers are obliged to pay more than $90 for 
domestic material. Carload lots of 16 to 19 per cent 
spiegeleisen have been sold at $33, furnace, and $87.50, 
delivered, is the ruling price on spot sales of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon. There is still a scarcity of high grade 
spiegeleisen. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Although formal fourth quar- 
ter contracts for billets, slabs and sheet bars were 
fewer than for the second or third quarters, there is a 
good movement of sheet bars to the non-integrated 
sheet makers and a steady movement of billets and 
slabs to strip makers, with no suggestions of a change 
in prices. There is no longer an open market in these 
or other forms of semi-finished steel. Steel companies 
that do not make their own steel seem to have arrange- 
ments with thoze that do, which enable them to get sup- 
plies on a monthly instead of a quarterly basis without 
the formality of written contracts. Another change 
from the old order is that comparatively little tonnage 
now moves through middle men. There seems to be 
ample productive capacity for making billets, slabs, 
sheet bars, etc., and with buying measured by real re- 
quirements, speculative purchases have ceased and with 
them the artificial shortages that formerly occasioned 
open market activity. Prices are given on page 1021. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—Steel bars still are firm at 2c. 
per lb., base Pittsburgh, for large tonnages and 2.10c. 
for the small lots, but business is not heavy at these 
levels. Releases against unspecified third quarter ton- 
nages carrying prices $2 a ton lower, were rather large 
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late last month and have protected buyers against a 
considerable part of their October requirements. It is 
still possible for buyers to place medium-sized lots at 
2c., and those with larger tonnages to place seem to be 
holding off for the preferential price they usually have 
had. There are three classes of buyers: those that buy 
a carload from time to time, those that will take 400 or 
500 tons in a quarter and those whose requirements for 
a year run to five and six figures. It is difficult to con- 
vince the latter, which include cold-finished steel bar 
makers, that they should pay the same price as those 
taking smaller tonnages, especially as the secondary 
market is not strong enough to stand an advance. There 
is no evidence that new business, even from large-lot 
buyers, is being entered at less than 2c., and there are 
small-lot sales at 2.10c. Iron bars are not moving with 
much snap, but prices are fairly steady. 


Structural Steel—The market in large shapes pre- 
sents the same situation as obtains in steel bars, with 
the mills holding to a minimum of 2c., base Pittsburgh, 
and asking 2.10c. for small lots. As these prices repre- 
sent an advance of $2 a ton over those on third quarter 
business, buyers are disposed to test the market very 
thoroughly before committing themselves. It is said 
that price competition on fabricated steel is sharp. 


Plates.—There does not seem to be much effort to 
get more than 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, but mills here 
are naming that price whether the tonnage offered is 
large or small. Mill engagement is fairly steady on 
plates for large pipe and river barges, but little car 
business is coming to this district. The car building 
plants are running at a very low rate, and operations 
of foundries making railroad castings do not average 
more than 40 per cent. 


Wire Products.—Continued steady demand is noted 
for the ordinary products, with a fair sprinkling of 
orders for woven wire fence. General demand is suf- 
ficient to absorb the output of about 60 per cent of the 
country’s capacity, and that is an approximate estimate 
of today’s operations. This largely explains steady 
prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Enlargement of opera- 
tions in the soft coal districts on account of the con- 
tinued export demand and the fact that there is the 
usual seasonal expansion in domestic demand, is re- 
flected in a stronger demand for small spikes and an 
increase in the orders for light-section rails. The latter, 
rolled from billets, now appear well established at $36 
per gross ton, although a good many of the current 
shipments carry lower prices. Outside of the recent 
Pennsylvania Railroad order for standard-section rails, 
1927 business so far as the local mill is concerned, has 
not yet amounted to much. Prices are given on page 
1019. 


Tubular Goods.—No material decrease is yet ob- 
served in the demand for lap-welded pipe, and mills can 
look further ahead on mill schedules than can the 
makers of any other finished product with the single 
exception of sheets. There will be some decline in de- 
mand with the approach of cold weather, but with a 


THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Oct. 5, 1926, 2.439c. Per Lb. 


ID Sc he re re Een Bal os 2.439« 
SD ED SED. 2... wd-w ah eles ew Ow Wg eue.s 2.439« 
A SOD a. ks a 8-6'ehe's ie i hb ous 'o bbe 2.403« 
10-year pre-War AVeCrTraBe........eeeccer 1.689« 


3ased on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 87 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel 


High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan. 5; 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan, 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24; 2.446c., Jan. 2 


Pe 


ME teen terres reennnernes veenennennnvenaninenconnusennenseeanereseererseney ell 


Pig Iron 
Oct. 5, 1926, $19.63 Per Gross Ton 
Pe Se NOs a shark oN seep eu bone ves 3 $19.46 
Ce ROE Ds ons. thee chosen scestvewds 19.46 
i a oe le ie aaa aie 19.79 
10-year pre-war AVeTABE.......cccececes 15.72 


Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, July 13 
1925 22.50, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26: 19,21, Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Novy. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 
Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Chicago ...cseeecceccccencccssseees 2.10c, 
Del’d Philadelphia ........-.seeeeeeeeeees 2.32c. 
Del’d New York......--seeesceerecssceces 2.84c, 
Del’d Cleveland .......sseeseeeeees Kast one 2.19¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .......+.++++. 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Cif. Pacific ports.......ccecseseesesceces 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
F.o.b. mill .....ccccccccccccceeee 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
F.o.b. Chicago ......cscccccccccccececcees 2.00c, 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago...........++- 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills...........++ 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York..........-- 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb. 
P.ob. Pittsburgh mall]... ..cccocesscccscces 1.90c. 
Dn. CRORED. «cc cb en bsscnntens song 5ee nie 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .............. 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
ee CN 7 «con caiganssa< Ks sh eveene sah 2.09¢. 
tn Pn +. cous sneasbucreceae ens 2.22c, 
ee eee WR, oo acve ved ob eseunds sabe cts 2.24c. 
Cie. Pacis Paris ccceccascsacwedugsrns 2.30c. 
Structural Shapes 
: Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
ee, COED. 5 cess oic0eks op tbiénwheenkes 2.10c. 
Dak. BivGRIMGROER .nccccccccccse 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
are GimpehO «oon ceslcdicdedQeasdetescon 2.19¢c. 
Dela Piiledelehie. .icccvcesccevccssccieowe 2.32c, 
Oe ae OO RR rere 2,34c. 
GEC Paste peters... cicccscccpecsuctoucs 2.35c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c, 
Cotton ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per bundle 
Se. Obs xocsstecconsdeets seach ennse ss $1.22 


ee Wee. f.o.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 
45 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.30c. to 2.50c. 
a PS a: OO eee 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
eS Re eee 2.45c. to 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 3.25c. to 3.60c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills...... 3.25c. to 3.50c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago............0e0+:: 3.80c. 
Strips, f.0.b. Worcester mills.............. 3.75c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 





Cleveland) 

Base per Keg 
ins nile ccf in bieic -65 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer.............. 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1-in.. 4.90 
SEE GONNOED: 5 ncinddacsecesdtaaccces 8.35 
ST MNOREE Soe se cta eo oa ns Cony an 8.10 
UGE CONDE MONE. os vs oo0cceeccossnenan 2.65 





sean eet to new card of extras dated Sept. 1, 


Base Per 100 Lb. 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage..........+.- $2.50 
Annealed fence Wire.......sssecceeseescecs 2.65 
Pe OOO ancncenhans anaes ees cnaseseeees Ge 
alv’d wire, No. 9.........0+ ends ant his 8.10 
rbed wire, galv’d..... TTT TTT re 8.85 
rbed wire, painted...... sch selemiaaiia tc Alelaa sane 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
Prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $8 a ton higher; Worcester, 

+» mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 
P.o.b. Pittsburgh 


see dWepekneneees woubbens $65.00 
F.ob. Cleveland |..... éenabeekeathesceda Se 
Fob, Anderson, Ind......... casesenseakea ae 
Spare Chicago district mills.............+ 67.00 
poe. Duluth ...... seeb@dcctcsdesedseese GEE 


b. Birmingham .............¢. werent 68.00 





Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... 


2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.62c. to 2.72c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.60c. to 2.70c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.00c. to 3.10c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill..... $.10c. to 3.20c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia........ $.32c. to 3.42c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham......... 8.30c. to 340c. 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade......... 4.25c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade......... 4.10c. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.85c. to 3.95c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. ..3.95c. to 4.05c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia........ 4.17c. to 4.32c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 4.15c. to 4.25c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 8.15c. to 3.25c. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .3.25c. to 3.35c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 


Be. 30, Cai Pie... cdidsacicceuis dis 4.25e. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill.......... 4.65c. 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Box 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
ames cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
BO ic ida al its <ul ins gs Wa altel 6 ot damit ail ele 


Terne Plate 
(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating I.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ..... $11.40 | 25-lb. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating I.C. 11.70 | 80-lb. coating L.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (144% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
CED ccsshegucemnenan $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (344% Nickel).............- 4.40 to 4.50 
2500 (59 Nickel)... .cccccccccces 5.50 to 5.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium).......... 3.40 to 3.50 
3200 (Nickel Chromium).......... 5.00 to 5.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium).......... 7.00 to 7.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium).......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel)........... 8.40 to 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel)........... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
NSS Vuisncn nn ducabene -20 to. 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.)......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4,30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1—1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
ND kd da cases ccccesavd 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is lc. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 214-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill............. $43.00 


Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill.. 36.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 
i $2.00 to 34.00 


mill 86.00 to 38.00 


PU TTT TLL 


Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b.. Mill) 

Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, , in. and larger........... $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smaller......... 2.90 to 3.26 
Spikes, boat and barge............ 3.25 
TYGER DON OEP GONG sck scsi cvesccd 3.90 to 4.50 
Tek Oe CO comw erence ven eaea 2.25 to 2.85 
Se Es cal onebd sc ecdnene an udia 2.76 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 

drm at 45 19% to %..+11 +89 

to %.. 61 BB56 1 Me cccces. 22 2 

atin a 56 42 stink gas ll 

Scnwked 60 48 1 to 1%... 30 12 
1 to 3 62 50 

Lap Weld 

Re stiisees 55 WR Oe eee cxtes 23 1 
2% to 6.. 30 47% 12%....... 26 611 
7 and 8... 56 ag 3 to -6..... 13 
9and10.. 54 41 |? to 12... 26 ' 1 
ll and 12. 53 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Ma ance 41 24%|% to %..+19 +654 
$0. Mi M8) OL Mit oencens 21 1 

apnoea 53 42 Foti htc 12 
bin ale boat 58 47 1 to 1%.. 30 14 
1 to 1%.. 60 49 
GS ae e.s.s Oe 50 


RB nesseecs 53 42 BD wcacnnn? 23 9 
2 to 4.. 57 46 rth to 4 29 15 
4% to 6.. 56 45 4 to 6 28 14 
7 ta 8.... 52 39 7 to 8., 21 7 
9 and 10.. 45 32 9 to 12 16 2 


ll and 12. 44 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1%4 points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased te 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 244%. 


Note.—Chicago district mills have a base twe 
points less than the above discounts. Chicage 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
ie. 3 pe 27 12 Sh Aaah te a +18 
2% to 2% in... 87 1% to 1% in...+ 8 
De wk the dima 40 2 to 2% in..... —2 
8% to 8% in 42% oon eta —1 
© OO S20 iiss ok 5 46 3% to 4% in...— 9 

Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 

Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 

Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
1 Dvcweheatedes 60 fk eee 45 
1% to 1% in 52 8% to 8% in 47 

i ie. wikaraaeie . 86 Se eee 50 
2 to 2 eS 81 4%, 5 and 6 in 4b 
2% to 2% in... 39 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in.... 384 a% and 3% in.. 60 
2% and 2% in.. 42 OD. sscieicaces 53 
ee ccdueces-e ae 48 4%, 5 and6in.. 48 

Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 


standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me- 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off List 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.80%, base........... 65 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base.......... - &e 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exaet lengths. Wa dis- 
counts on smal] lots are less than the above. 
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good order book in line pipe and the need of building 
up mill stocks, it is likely there will be a high rate of 
operation of lap-welded pipe capacity throughout the 
winter. Standard-weight pipe sells steadily, but prompt 
shipments are being made by all makers. Boiler tubes 
are moving fairly steadily, and mechanical tubing re- 
flects in demand the sustained operations of the motor 
car industry. Discounts are given on page 1019. 


Sheets.—Mills in this district now regard the mar- 
ket as established at 3.10c., base Pittsburgh, for black, 
3.95c., base, for galvanized and 2.40c., base, for blue 
annealed sheets. These are the prices that makers 
representing a very large percentage of the country’s 
capacity are quoting and holding to, but actual sales 
at these bases are few and small, because such a large 
percentage of consumers had ample time to get orders 
in before they became effective. Bookings of the mills 
are reported to be equal to two and one-half months’ 
production at a 90 per cent engagement of capacity. 
It seems likely that this month will be a good one 
in specifications and shipments, but hardly in sales, 
because of the extensive coverage that consumers now 
have. Production is rising, with the present average 
over 90 per cent of theoretical capacity. September 
sales and shipments were well ahead of those of 
August. The sheet and tin plate shipments of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. last month were 20,- 
000 tons larger than those of the month before. Prices 
are given on page 1019. 


Tin Plate.—The leading maker still has an operation 
of 92 per cent of capacity, but the ending of the 
packer can demands has made it necessary for some 
of the independent companies to advance later ship- 
ment orders to maintain their recent operating sched- 
ules. A lighter general operation of the mills appears 
just ahead. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—On the 
great bulk of business in the ordinary tonnage class, 
2.50c., base Pittsburgh, is the ruling price, but there 
is usually some deviation and the present is no excep- 
tion to the rule. General demand is steady enough, 
but individual orders are small and represent the im- 
mediate requirements of buyers. It is difficult for 
makers to build up order books, and naturally there is 
more than the usual amount of interest in orders of 
more than ordinary size. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Lighter demands for bolts 
and nuts are accompanied by more anxiety on the part 
of makers for business and some irregularity in prices. 
The carload discounts have been named on less-than- 
carload lots to buyers whose requirements over a year 
usually reach attractive proportions. Large rivets are 
going as low as $2.45, base, per 100 lb. on round lots 
running to a few sizes, but on small lots most makers 
are holding to $2.60. Small rivets are more commonly 
quoted at 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—In strips, incoming business is 
beginning to fall behind shipments, because most of 
the automobile builders are reducing their production 
schedules. Last month’s orders, however, are of suffi- 
cient volume to provide a fairly good engagement of 
mills for this month. Recent prices are holding. 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Base per Lb. 
EE ST Te Te er re eee 3.00c. 
OPED Pe 3.00c. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 2.90c. 
Reinforcing steel bars ..........cccec0e% 2.90c. 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
ESS aaa ne ere 3.95c. 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or 
Re cig nan s aman one We 4.70c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
EE Fcc cu kcausens caedivhed eee s 3.40c. 
Cold-finished shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons..............-. 3.60c. 
SEO NE wb: a.i'win nisielw aie wee © 0.6 4.10c. 
eee eG Rah 4 4's bk ow ele Sa Se cw alee — 
NG oo ig ata win needs amen oe 
clea ae i Be ine Blane cee 3.80c. to 5 350 
DGS bie ~Cn ab ass +b so eecbes wowed 3.80c. 
Sasa a cna nk deeds be oe Ke we 4.90c. 


Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 ‘- $3.00 
Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib. -00 
Common wire nails, per keg.............. 3.00 
Cement coated nails 
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Cold-Rolled Strips.—New business from the Detroit 
district is on a lighter scale, but there is a fairly well 
sustained demand from other consuming industries. On 
small lots the market is still quotable at 3.50c. to 
3.60c., base Pittsburgh, but the large tonnage market 
is at least $5 a ton below that range. 


Coke and Coal.—The coal market has been showing 
real strength in the past week under the combined 
influence of export demand due to the British coal strike 
and the normal gain in demand for home consumption. 
Coal mines are enlarging output, and with some union 
mines resuming and paying the full union wage rate, 
men are being drawn away from the Connellsville dis- 
trict. It is not possible to increase coke production, 
nor is there much tendency in that direction, since the 
raw coal is more profitable than coke. These are the 
circumstances surrounding a further stiffening of the 
Connellsville coke market, with sales of spot furnace 
grade at as high as $3.75 per net ton at ovens and 
none of standard grade available at less than $3.50. 
Coal prices are 25c. to 50c. a ton higher than a month 
ago, and much of this advance has been in the past 
week or 10 days. 


Old Material.—The market continues to weaken and 
is 50c. per ton lower on practically all grades. Melters 
are not interested in additional supplies, while dealers, 
sensing a possible let-down in steel works operations 
during the remainder of the year, are trying to dispose 
of stocks built up in anticipation of a strong and active 
market with the approach of winter. On heavy melting 
steel the ruling price is $17, at which one lot of 1000 
tons was sold to a Pittsburgh district steel maker. 
Dealers are asking $17.50 for this grade and are hope- 
ful of getting it at some points in the district, but with 
shipments held up by two consumers while others are 
well covered, and with dealers with short orders to cover 
showing only passive interest, it is difficult to make 
sales at that price. A change of practice by an Ohio 
steel company, substituting heavy for light scrap, has 
released some large tonnages of turnings. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad scrap list for October, which closes 
Oct. 6, totals more than 40,000 net tons. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $17.00 to vat. 50 
i CE cow cee eke deecin'n a bet 16.25 to 16.75 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel......... 15.50to 16.00 


Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.50 to 19.00 


Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

REE. WS Kean Giselee sae eaes 21.50 to 22.00 
Low phosphorus mill plates..... 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings..... 18.50 to 19.00 
See 21.50 to 22.00 
Ce BN ED. cbc éccccccceses 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.25to 12.75 . 
Short shoveling steel] turnings... 13.50to 14.00 
Ot Mi, J « teases pee eee t 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.25 to 12.75 
Heavy breakable cast........... 15.50to 16.00 
Cee SOE IED, aioe cays wees 6 12.25to 12.75 
No. 1 railroad Seromabe icons elrue 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad or automobile malleable 

SEED: SWiw seen eeddeesevedstes 17.50 to 18.00 


Steady improvement in the financial position of the 
Liberty Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, the common stock of 
which is owned by the Trumbull Steel Co., also of 
Warren, is reported by President John T. Harrington 
of the Liberty company. The indebtedness incurred 
some time ago by a financial crisis in the company has 
been reduced from $300,000 to $120,000, and is ex- 
pected to be completely wiped out before the end of the 
year. 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio, recently formed by a merger of the United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and the Central Steel 
Co. and Central Furnace Co., Massillon, reports net 
profits of $2,642,921 for the six months ended June 30, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to $1.75 on com- 
mon stock. 





Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 
Rerolling, 4-in. and over..........+-+s++- $35.00 


Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 
DE, scan dee deen cebenws pase e8eenaseeae 36.00 
Forging, Ordinary......ccsccoccccsescccce - 40.00 
Forging, guaranteed ..........ceesseeeees 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer...........-++++: $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron...........+.- 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............. 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


Iron ore. low phos., ron in free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 

Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
from the Caucasus .........+.0++++ 40c. to 42c. 
Manganese ore, oa grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 

Tungsten vl high grade, per unit, in 60% 
concentrates ....c.eseceseeeees $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cri0e crude, 

seaboard 


c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard ........se.e++s+ $22.50 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
MoS, delivered ....ccccccccccccess 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
MED. . cancds tues cies ages $3.50 to $3.75 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
BOONE cs ccccscewdéreectacetes 4.50 to 5.00 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
Jend, Gat . iccccvcctsvcoeveces 12.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered....... --. 9.59to 10.77 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
Granite GRy .cccccccccccccece 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
NEE. ocks sv sceenbakecchcness $2.00 to $2.15 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
a; GE cceakwanecenaae sense 2.00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa 
GE nn 000h000 405 0664029.09008 2.40to 2.50 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.30to 1.35 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.50to 1.60 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
De ae ID, 6 kino candnd cdexe $35.00 
Ganniier’ Gham 6 tm. EB Whe cc civccicccccdecs 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb. 
ED nice discs obccnscsmaneesiuetecs was 1.90¢. 
EE + idcncnce ede os tebe eemeons mes 1.90¢c. 
TE). cin ccctsvsbetennmecehatwen tai 1.90¢. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d.$88.00 to $95.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


SE Sn be 0d aeOEe ee kniraschentens hanes 88.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%......cceees $32.00 to $34.00 

Domestic, 16 to 19%.....csccees $1.00 to 33.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 

Por Gross Ton Delivered 

DTD secu p hh ehe6heKees<eeebaeenol $85.00 to $87.50 

DEE cvltedstehenndenescenceadawen 145.00 to 150.00 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Furnace Furnace 

SO ve ccivsawudn See 8 BO cv csccsacens $39.00 

SRUe cccceensensa 37.00 114 to 16%. .$45 to 46.00 





Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
itdncedaaae’ $37.00 





Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Ge ebsnccnavweee $25.50 | 10% ......22255- $31.00 
TEP saseioecnsece SD | BSE ocescdvccces 33.00 
De gssnbnaaceane Edn MED os nbeeneseee 35.00 
Eb ehiesaauanaes 29.00 
Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
th chaktvddieotchans anche pndien $1.05 to $1.10 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
STR SE. 6:0 0 0 ogee + teeters 11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 


RE ov ccccnestavbck ees $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads.......... $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net ton..........+++e6. $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton..............- $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 
Commen sot, bases s.0cciscua ides sever $45.00 
Screw stock ..........0.. $5.00 per ton over base 


Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 
Acid 


3.00 per ton over base 
5.00 per ton over base 
7.50 per ton over base 
10.00 per ton over base 
15.00 per ton over base 





*Chicago mill base 


is $46. 
base, 


Cleveland mill 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines.......... $17.00 to $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 
Domestic, No. 1 fround bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 214% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 38.00to 40.00 
New Jersey .... 55.00 to 75.00 
DE céedceadeans 40.00 to 43.00 88.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky ....... 40.00 to 43.00 38.00 to 40.00 
BD i econ 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.06 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 4840 35.00to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50 to 7.50 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 
PURER. 6.0.0 enind don eee cb dnterciendsnss $43.00 
CI: 6.9.00 n6ubeees commends echo obues 52.00 
DEG 000d cba ndidatadaciidsnisa< 50.00 
Sen SH BO Wi nec ccnspnndes +s $8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Cientt, Pihii-s cnc c dic cncwssecehdaeees $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
ER, Mir cctnsnd sa eeeeeeedcaatcenie 40.00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net l'on 
SNe AOD xs e040 dcudivnscene $45.00 io $50 06 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


: Per Cent. Off List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. 50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
WORONES onc ncccssesncanneduseaned 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, ali sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage WE vc cacceutesseovses 65 and 10 
Sem belle 4 sicccctaecsseduresasnes 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts..... Nt 10 and & 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, sq 
4.00c. per rib. Ib. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or mopes hexagons, 
4.40c. per Ib. _ list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank o 
DON wcccudcasevseuneaes 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
Weenere®. o.cicecicd 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 


_ 


*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
The discount on ine, ol and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 
ape ho more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
recar lo 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


in. and smaller, U. 8. 8........ 80, 10 and 5 

in. and larger, U. S. S........ 75, 10 and 5 
mall sine, S. A. E.......0e00- 80, 10, 10 and 5 

S. A. 5% in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove = i POE. ccccecknend 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk............. 80, 10,5 and 2% 
Eee EE Savane wet hstoseccconchesceens 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 
Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

8.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S 

ee $0.44 $0.44 ~in.... $2.35 $2.40 
| er 0.515 0.515 -in.... 38.60 3.60 
isvace 0.62 0.66 -in.... 5.656 56.80 
-in..... 0.79 0.90 |1%-in.... 8.90 8.90 
aa a 1.01 1.056 |1%-in.... 12.60 13.10 

| 1.88 1.42 | 15§-in.... 18.36 18.35 
Wivneee 1.70 1.7% '1%-in.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Pd, PRR 4 ccnctccesaweane $2.45 to $2.60 
Fab. CORTE. 406 sv cvivdtedsewedsctances 2.70 
TiO) GRINS 6:8 cb ct tueindianes 2.60 to 2.75 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Off Liet 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Chicago ......... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 1@ 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 600. 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 


Milled Gn SOTGWD 2 ccccscssckiaccccass 80 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and & 

Milled headless set screws, cut thread....... 80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8. thread, 

80, 10 and 16 
Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 

80, 10 and 16 
Woesd ach OOM sc ccésdcvccescepend 80. 10 and §& 
FD GONE 6 oc cciéncvisetinacctsenepens 70 aed & 
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Chicago 


Crop Damage Affects Wire and Imple- 
ment Business—Charcoal Down $2 


Cuicaco, Oct. 5.—Chicago district blast furnace 
operations have been increased by the blowing in of 
a Wisconsin Steel Works stack. Active steel plant 
blast furnaces in this district now number 26 out of a 
total of 36. 

On the whole, the steel market is steady, with mill 
operations holding at close to the average of a week 
ago. There has been little or no hesitancy in placing 
fourth quarter contracts, and as a result sales of fin- 
ished steel for September were 20 per cent above those 
of August. Labor troubles and the approach of the winter 
months are slowing up building programs, but fabrica- 
tors with slightly better than six weeks’ bookings, are 
still sending good specifications to mills. Rail transac- 
tions are in good volume, and outstanding inquiry is 
heavy. Rail mill operations, however, have not yet 
been speeded up, and producers do not anticipate such 
a move for several weeks. One maker is operating 
alternate weeks on rails and structural shapes. Tank 
makers are unusually busy on orders received from oil 
producers in the Southwest, and the trade estimates 
that 20,000 tons of additional tank business is in 
sight. 


Pig lron.—Charcoal iron has declined $2 a ton and 
is now quoted at $24, furnace, or $27.04 delivered Chi- 
cago. This is the first change in price since November, 
1923. Reports here indicate that this move may have been 
made in an effort to move stocks at the furnace, but 
dealers in this territory find that the announcement of 
the price cut has brought out very little business. The 
new quotation lacks strength. September was a good 
month in sales and shipments of Northern coke iron. 
It was slightly better than August and about equal to 
September.of a year ago. The pace of last month is 
being carried into October, and there is every indica- 
tion that the foundry melt is also being maintained. 
There appears to be no evidence that users are accu- 
mulating stocks, and the iron on the ground at furnaces 
is gradually diminishing. A gray iron foundry in the 
Chicago district is in the market for 1000 tons for 
delivery during the remainder of the year, and two 
users in central Illinois are inquiring for a total of 
800 tons. A number of users who ordinarily contract 
by the quarter have not covered for the next three 
months, and their failure to do so is ascribed to the 
narrow margin of change in pig iron prices during the 
past year. The variation since September, 1925, has 
been only $2 per ton. The second and final shipment 
of pig iron by water has arrived here from Cleveland, 
and it is said that no further Lake shipments are being 
considered. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 

not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 

ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 

sumers’ yards: 

Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 

fh” MELE TOCer ek ree ete $21.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

De Ue de bhai aiesied hb eke ee ens 21.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 21.00 
EAI WROGDMOTUB ...ccccoccccevce 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 


Pe nguishinies sh kemanee + eeu ec 29.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail)........ 26.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.18 


Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
I ER on ok Pu we vend se ce $29.50 to 30.00 


Silvery, sil. 8 per cent........... $2.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 
Sy tha ieee bane eels bears 45.79 


Ferroalloys.—A few scattered carlot sales of ferro- 
manganese are reported at $95, seaboard, for delivery 
during the fourth quarter. One small order for deliv- 
ery in December is said to have brought $100, seaboard. 
This commodity cannot now be had at $88 except in 
small lots and for immediate delivery. A few cars of 
domestic spiegeleisen are coming into this market, and 
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the 19 to 21 per cent grade is bringing $34, Hazzard, 
Pa., or $41.76 delivered Chicago. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95.56 to 
$102.56, delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
$85, delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76, 
delivered Chicago. 

Sheets.—Sheet prices are steady, and the recent 
advance of $2 a ton is holding. Producers are well 
booked to the end of the year, and deliveries, although 
depending upon mill schedules, range from six to eight 
weeks. Demand from the roofing trade is unusually 
good, and a fair tonnage of galvanized sheets is being 
taken by makers of light tanks. Specifications from 
warehouses are liberal. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.15c. to 
3.25c. for No. 24 black; 2.45c. to 2.55c. for No. 10 
blue annealed; 4c. to 4.10c. for No. 24 galvanized. 
Delivered prices at other Western points are equal 
to the freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which 


are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower than the Chicago delivered 
prices. 





Plates.—Oil producing regions of the country con- 
tinue to be a good source of business for plate mills. 
New bookings this week are in excess of 9000 tons, and 
there still remains not less than 20,000 tons on inquiry. 
Both producers of steel and car builders are more op- 
timistic regarding the outlook in the railroad equip- 
ment market. Counting the inquiries from the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul there are now about 
8000 cars pending in this district. Three other rail- 
roads entering Chicago are expected to ask for prices 
in the near future on 15,000 cars. Deliveries on plates 
are tending to extend, this being particularly true of 
the universal mill product. 

The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Fourth quarter contyacts 
are fully up to expectations of makers, both in volume 
and number, and prices are steady. Specifications are 
heavier, particularly from the railroads and farm 
implement and tractor makers. 


Structural Material.—Specifications for plain mate- 
rial are reaching the mills at about the same rate as 
during September. A large tonnage of structural work 
is up for figures, but actual awards are light. Fabri- 
cators in this immediate territory regard the local 
labor situation as the main factor in delaying the 
placing of contracts. In accordance with agreements 
made earlier in the year the wages of approximately 
40,000 workmen in the building trades were increased 
this week. The plumbers’ union has succeeded in 
forcing an agreement for the strict observance of the 
closed shop and it is generally believed that similar 
settlements will soon be made with sheet metal work- 
ers and other crafts. The books of fabricators do not 
cover more than six weeks’ work, on the average, and 
as a result competition is keen, and current bids are 
below the level which prevailed during the summer and 
early fall. Since their stocks are low and unbalanced, 
structural shops continue to press the mills for the best 
possible deliveries. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 

lb. base, Chicago. 

Bars.—Sales of mild steel bars for September were 
20 per cent larger than for August. This gain was due 
largely to the placing of fourth quarter contracts. Ship- 
ments for the month just closed were about equal to 
those of August, and current specifications are well in 
advance of shipments. The farm implement industry, 
which was getting well under way on its fall program, 
has suffered a setback as a result of damage to crops 
in the corn belt. Orders to hold shipments of agricul- 
tural machinery are numerous, and this is now being 
reflected in the reduced specifications to the mills. 
Orders from automobile parts makers are lighter this 
week, but mills believe this to be the result of an 
effort to reduce inventories rather than an indication of 
reduced demand from automobile builders, whose pro- 
duction schedules for October are reported to be equal 
to those of September. Makers of forged products 
are busy, and there is no recession in the rate of forg- 
ing bar shipments. Alloy steel bar mills in this terri- 
tory are operating practically at capacity and report 
no change in the rate of orders from the automobile in- 
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Demand for iron bars is steady, but relatively 
light. Mill order books are not large, and deliveries 
range from seven to 10 days. Railroads are the most 
consistent users of the product at this time. Iron bars 
are steady at 2c., Chicago. There has been a slight 
recession in the demands for rail steel bars, but two 
makers in this territory continue to operate double turn. 
Reinforcing bar business is lighter, but in view of the 
large tonnage pending in inquiries, is expected to im- 
prove. Floods throughout the Central West are blamed 
by the trade for a slackening in fence post business, and 
if crop damage is as extensive as reported, there is 
little hope for improvement in this branch of the trade. 
In rail steel bar shipments, September was ahead of 
August, as well as September of a year ago. Specifica- 
tions for the first week in October exceed shipments by 
a small margin. 
Mill prices per lb are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 
base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c., base, Chicago ; 

rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Demand is steady, and 
fourth quarter contracts are well covered at 2.50c., 
Chicago. Large tonnages, however, are being booked 
at 2.40c., and less attractive business is going at 2.50c. 


Cold-Rolled Strip.—This vommvudity lacks strength, 
and the bulk of current business is being taken at close 
to 3.50c., Cleveland, or 3.80c., delivered Chicago. 


Wire Products.—September shipments of wire prod- 
ucts were larger than those for August, but a trifle be- 
low those of the corresponding month a year ago. Busi- 
ness from manufacturing consumers is good and shows 
virtually no change from the preceding week. Mill 
stocks have not been increased, and makers are holding 
production close to users’ requirements. The jobbing 
trade is less active than earlier in the fall. This is due, 
it is reported, to crop damage resulting from unsea- 
sonable weather. In the cotton-growing districts wet 
weather has cut down the yield. Agricultural condi- 
tions in the East are better than in the Central West, 
where excessive rain continues to fall. The jobbing 
trade has picked up slightly in the Northwest, but no 
material improvement in business from that direc- 
tion is looked for until another growing season gets 
well under way. The demand for nails is steady and 
has shown little dropping off as a result of the ap- 
proach of the winter months. Prices, which are steady, 
are shown on page 1019. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The rail and track sup- 
ply market is active, and so far this fall Chicago 
makers have booked 100,000 tons, which represents the 
purchases of five railroads. Definite inquiries for rails 
and fastenings before Chicago mills total not less than 
550,000 tons. In general, the fall rail buying movement 
is progressing at about the same rate as last year. A 
small tonnage of iron tie plates was placed this week 
by a Western street railway company. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
2.35c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill, 


dustry. 


OLN AALIACLLSCUUANRUEREREASAAUONOROUREEDEGOMAAANEOENAALEOUOLOCELLGEELAC GHGNENLAGRSLERSRUAENEDEAEEDAADEOANEDAG AERO UNEAUOOREDUANEELONEDL sO o4ceNEUIUOEMOOUEDNO SONEERO AnAASEDOOELES) pana 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes........... 3.10c. 
ee are ae ore sr 3.00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel......2.25c. to 2.60c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 


Rounds and hexagons ..........++.- 3.60c. 

er 4.10c 
MOO “Sc ave souk aw ese EWS Os a dunceavwee 4.15c 
ED tis eigen eine ala we glee aiwtd ao eee 3.65¢c 
i ee ee SORE Jato wade cases cceiee. Ge 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets ............ 3.50c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ..........cccee0- 4.80¢ 
Standard railroad spikes................ 3.55c. 
SE WEEE as 6 6a hice eed eeu pane e ewes ou 8s 4.55c. 
Ce er ee re eet ee 3.50c. 
DE SEE. ne Scena kha ge dedaew a waawd 6% 3.70c. 

Per Cent Off List 

cas nas 0 ead s heb es 0 oS on 50 and 5 
CE EE lc sca i) cbnae wee eCabuwrdhee 47% 
Coaen OF IBS GCTOWS. «cc ccccsccncnescecv0e ORES 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........ 3.05 
Cement coated nails, base, per keg....... - 3.05 


MUU UeUr MNO cuaceuea UNA UAEGAEaaGAENNOOOLLLUEREGALAnAAsEANENLOPUOELADYAOORELEDEDOONLOOUEDEO PALES LEUERADEDEOUREDAOUAUEOSUALEDODGALD DGaE reoeDNDORNOONRELAVantveeNAoconE po evesereneenERD 
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Reinforcing Bars.—The outstanding inquiry this 
week is 3750 tons of billet bars for work to be under- 
taken at Stickney, Ill., by the Sanitary District, Chi- 
cago. Awards continue to drag. An extensive program 
of road widening is under way in Cook County, IIl., but 
it is doubtful if the bar tonnage required will be placed 
before early spring. The building program of the 
Chicago board of education is well advanced, and not 
much more tonnage can be expected from that source 
this year. The price situation shows little change. Very 
small tonnages of billet bars bring about 2.60c., Chi- 
cago warehouse, and attractive tonnages can still be 
bought at about 2.25c. Lettings and new inquiries are 
shown on page 1035. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There is a steady demand for cast 
iron pipe from practically all sources, and prices range 
from $47.20 to $49.20, delivered Chicago, for 6-in. and 
larger diameters. At Chicago the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. is low on 448 tons of Class C pipe, with a 
price of $48, delivered, which figures back to $39.80, 
base Birmingham. At Detroit the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is low with a quotation of 
$45.95, delivered, or $38.03, base Birmingham. The 
United States company is low bidder at Milwaukee on 
150 tons of 6-in.- 100 tons of 8-in. and 75 tons of 16-in. 
Class C pipe, at $47.40, delivered, or $38.90, Birming- 
ham. Other delivered bids ranged from $48.50 to 
$50.50. Deliveries on 6 and 8-in. pipe are three to four 
weeks and on 10 and 12-in. pipe five to six weeks. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $51.20 to $53.20; 6-in. and 
over, $47.20 to $49.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 

Old Material—The market is decidedly weak and 
prices, which are marked down this week, are expected 
by the trade to go still lower. Two consumers of heavy 
melting steel have taken 5000 tons at $13.75 per gross 
ton, delivered, but dealers’ offers to sell more at $13.50 
are being refused. In the meantime railroad shipments 
are heavy and prompt. Prices paid to the railroads 
are drawing closer to the prices paid by consumers. 
Early last week the Burlington got the equivalent of 
$17.25 per gross ton, delivered, for railroad malleable, 
$16.40 for miscellaneous rails, $15.85 for steel angle 
bars and $15 for cast iron carwheels. Borings are more 
difficult to place than any other grade, and users are re- 
fusing to consider offers at $9.50. Inquiry from users 
has almost wholly disappeared from the market. A 
Pennsylvania Railroad list this week totals 39,000 tons 
and includes 6300 tons of heavy melting steel. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.00 to $13.50 





Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

apart, and miscellaneous rails. 15.25 to 15.75 
Se GN wo kode riod ened 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.50to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings ........... 9.00to 9.50 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

ES is ad tical 0 wis win wate oieb es 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart... 17.50to 18.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 16.75 to 17.25 
Cone ES owe Seckedeiita + 46 0 ees 18.25 to 18.75 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade.... 13.25 to 13.75 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 9.50to 10.00 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 lIb...... 25.50 to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00 to 31.00 
ONG. SOS sos. cxacae s cendas 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Ps SEE ino cam aldaiels de cts CREED 14.50 to 15.00 
Coe ne Winn 6 v0 6 whee see's 9.00to 9.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.75 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable ...ccccceces 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
ee SO ee Se ee eee 15.50to 16.00 
Cast iron carwheels.........+<- 14.50 to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ..... . 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 1 agricultural cast .. - 15.50to 16.00 
SER SEE, v ccaneccsks Beeetere 14.00 to 14.50 
ne cen'secnetatenuede 14.00 to 14.50 
Ee: Sa Cand wk +2 wh edeaenee 13.50to 14.00 
Iron angle and splice bars ...... 14.00to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 19.50 to 20.00 
gS A ere 22.50to 23.00 
TS ee OS eee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
No 2 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
ek, “ah :, CIR! nanan a Grab ae Be 10.25 to 10.75 
Bs: Oe SE op Se clincetwhevnen 6.75 to 7.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Pe MG Sdeetaclasseuess 9.50to 10.00 
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Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Railroad Opens Rail Bids— 
Pig Iron Quotations Up 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 5.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
opened bids on Sept. 29 on about 22,000 tons of plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets for fourth quarter, and on 
Monday of this week opened bids on 160,000 to 200,000 
tons of rails. There were no surprises so far as prices 
are concerned. Rail quotations were $43, mill, while on 
shapes and bars 2c., mill, was quoted by Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown or Eastern mills, except in one or two 
cases, where 2.10c. was quoted. On plates all Eastern 
quotations were at 1.90c., mill. Mills in the Chicago 
and St. Louis districts quoted 2.10c. on shapes and bars 
and 2c. on plates. On sheets the quotations were also 
almost uniform. 

Figures compiled by local sales offices for September 
show that sales of finished steel in this district for July, 
August and September were about equal. In a few in- 
stances there were slight gains in September. Plate 
and bar mills are in need of orders, but some makers of 
sheets are turning away business for the remainder of 
this year. 

Eastern Pennsylvania makers of pig iron have put 
into effect an advance of 50c. a ton on foundry grades 
for fourth quarter and for first quarter of next year, 
though some are not yet quoting for delivery beyond 
December. Only a few small-lot sales have been made 
on the new basis, but the firmer attitude of producers is 
well supported by full order books. 


Pig Iron.—Quotations for foundry pig iron for fourth 
quarter are now $21.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain, $22 for 
No. 2X and $22.50 for No. 1X. One furnace put this ad- 
vance into effect about two weeks ago and at the same 
time virtually withdrew from the market for fourth 
quarter. Other furnaces have made the advance within 
the past week, but as there is still several thousand tons 
of pending business which probably will be closed 
this week on the old basis the quotations of THE 
IRON AGE have not been changed for this week. Two 
furnace interests are virtually out of the market for 
the rest of the year, and the others are so well sold for 
October, November and December that they have little 
interest in making sales except to regular customers 
who have not fully anticipated their requirements. The 
largest fourth quarter inquiry is from the J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., for 1500 to 2000 tons. A 
soil pipe company has inquired for about 2000 tons 
for first quarter and has been quoted $21.50, base. 
Some furnaces, however, are not yet ready to consider 
business for that period. The opinion prevails in the 
local pig iron trade that prices will not advance much, 
if any, further. This is due to the fact that foreign iron 
remains a decided factor, although the offerings from 
abroad seem to be less numerous. German iron is be- 
ing quoted at $21, Philadelphia, duty paid, for fourth 
quarter, and at $20.75 to $21, Philadelphia, for first 
quarter. Last week’s receipts of foreign iron at Phila- 
delphia were only 690 tons. The Central Foundry Co. 
has bought 3000 or 4000 tons of iron for its plants at 
Dundalk, Md., and Lansdale, Pa., and for its affiliated 
company, the Essex Foundry Co., Newark, N. J. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has bought about 1000 tons of 
foundry iron for its shop at Altoona, Pa. Copper free 
low phosphorus iron is rather scare for early delivery, 
and prices are slightly higher at $22.75 to $23, furnace. 
The Standish furnace, which recently went out of blast, 
will resume operations in November. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.68 per gross ton: 

East. 


Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 

DM: Clin ac eeee & atime sie mis $21.76 » $22. a 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.26to 22.7 

3), Se SE: Sea 22.76 to 23. 36 

Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
| SEEN 9 eee pepegat etre 27.67 to 28.67 
Vv irginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Basic delivered eastern Plsresen 20.75 to 21.50 
i ick < ows bbb’ © Gab daw ee 21.00to 22.00 
NIN, Selick ai a Ges Gm w be ry Ac 22.00to 22.50 

Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
I, sete ehiiln h 1h bin are cid idee ial 22.75 to 23.00 

Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b 
DED stan subidebantabanee 23.50 to 24.00 
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Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese demand amounts to 
very little, but shipments on contracts are in fair vol- 
ume. Buying for first quarter will have to be done, 
but this is not looked for until late in the year. Prices 
remain at $88 to $95, domestic furnace. 


Billets —Although makers of billets maintain quo- 
tations at $35, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and $5 
higher for forging quality, concessions of at least 50c. 
a ton are obtainable from some makers on the more 
desirable orders. 


Plates.—Demand for plates is not as consistent as 
in July and August. One or two mills are possibly ex- 
ceeding a 60 per cent operation, but the average is 
below this, some operations not exceeding 50 per cent. 
The demand for universal plates is less active. Eastern 
mills quoted 1.90c., mill, on the recent fourth quarter 
inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad, but on general 
business quotations are uniformly 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Structural mills are operating 
at a high rate on recent specifications, there being a 
rush to get out material for building erection before 
weather conditions become unfavorable. A full opera- 
tion of Eastern mills seems assured for October and 
possibly for November. The price situation is fairly 
stable and uniform outside of the immediate Philadel- 
phia district. Here some business is on the basis of 
1.90c., Pittsburgh, but at other points in the East in 
which the mills of this district compete for business 
they find little or no difficulty in getting 2c., Pitts- 
burgh. Small lots of plain material for quick ship- 
ment sometimes command a premium of $2 a ton. 


Bars.—Some of the larger producers of bars are 
now finding gaps in their rolling schedules and are 
able to promise better deliveries on certain sizes. Quo- 
tations on steel bars seem to be uniform at 2c., Pitts- 


burgh. On bar iron, quotations remain at 2.22c., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Sheets.—Most of the sheet mills are so well sup- 
plied with orders for the remaining months of the year 
that there is very little pressure to sell; in fact, a few ° 
mills consider that they have sold more than is com- 
fortable and their principal effort now lies in trying to 
keep their customers satisfied as to deliveries. Most of 
the September buying was for November and Decem- 
ber, consumers having covered their requirements 
through October in the buying movement just before 
Sept. 1. Black sheets are quoted at 3.10c., Pittsburgh, 
for No. 24 gage, galvanized sheets at 3.90c. to 4c. for 
No. 24, and blue annealed at 2.40c., although most of 
the recent sales of blue annealed were at 2.30c. 

Imports.—Last week imports at Philadelphia were 
as follows: Pig iron from Germany, 500 tons; pig iron 
from the Netherlands, 150 tons; pig iron from Belgium, 
40 tons; iron ore from Algeria, 6600 tons; iron ore 
from Sweden, 7445 tons; steel blooms from France, 
292 tons; ferrosilicon from Norway, sed tons; steel 
bands from Luxemburg, 29 tons. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have ad- 











tL VCUOSRAUOOTREDEEOOREIDOPREERNLT CHTE CTD eO OE SERAOREDS FORD 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb. 
steel % -in. 
OIE) esc maxwdcdinn ke oxe'dre's 2.80c. to 3. 5c. 


Tank steel plates, ~-in Cc. 
CAPER, BORDOS n.ccscasccvseccs 2.75c. to 2: 90c. 
2.90c. to 3.00c. 


Tank plates, 


see eee eee 


Soft steel bars, small shapes and 
iron bars (except bands) 
Round-edge iron 


IR eS te 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, iron finished 

J OSE SR ee ee 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, planished..... 4.30c. 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 

twisted and deformed......... 3.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 

D.C onie.Siis wie balelaw 4.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, squares and 

I hake 0k etnicer  Ragrts Ak tes ocmimiacubeee 4.50c. 
Pt PE a ccb ba sha cne reese so 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to ¥-in. 

inclusive 


reckEaseeesinaeene . 3.75¢. to 3.90c. 
a ee ee 5.00c 
No. 24 black sheets 


i i ta i i en ca 4.35c. 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets...... 3.40c. 

No. 24 lvanized sheets........ 5.30c. 
es pattern floor plates— 

Se at Air apa 5.30c. 

; amy OP ere ee. ey eee 5.50c. 

Ds cpenehsk wands Goth acksaces 3.20c. 

Tool steel 


hésavarndeweceWeb deed 8.50c. 
6.00c. to 6.50c. 


eRensven omnes sa venenteneLoNEDHOOE eT uTn DNiH tise HonEHE DONO TONES COUEEOD ED SEDUNEONLEO ENOL OHDENEDIOOELENIOROOETERORSED TONY OOEDEDENSDONOUDOONRDEA SHE DONAEROREDOOED: ROLALETiONSHTITEDEROSONORD: 
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vanced prices on black and galvanized sheets 10c. 
per 100 lb. and are selling on the new bases of No. 
24 gage for those grades, with full mill extras. For- 
eign competition on bars and shapes continues a seri- 
ous factor in the local warehouse situation. Bars are 
being sold at 2.90c. per lb. and shapes as low as 2.75c. 


Old Material.—The trend of the scrap market is on 
the weaker side, but changes in prices within the past 
week have been fewer than in the weeks just preced- 
ing. Heavy melting steel is now obtainable at $16.50 
to $17, but there has been no mill buying of importance 
in the last week. No. 1 railroad wrought is 50c. a ton 
lower at $17 to $17.50. Bundled sheets and turnings 
for steel works use are also 50c. a ton below last week’s 
quotations. Scrap brokers believe that the bottom of 
the market has about been reached, but there are no in- 
dications of a turn upward. There is an over-supply of 
scrap at some of the steel plants, and material con- 
tinues to come out rapidly enough to satisfy all de- 
mands. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... oie 4 . $17.00 
Scrap rails 


PUGH L eevee as an mee 17.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 1138 to 17.75 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

fi Aer 21.00 to 22.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast iron carwheels............ 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
eh BO ns dik mo k's eee aK 13.50 to 14.00 
Bundled eats (for steel works) 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

See CED Saseccuaetenes 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

Se eer rer 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

De ots en daa ee clens eine & 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

PS ce oo Penn wae dh Re aers & 14.50to 15.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

OE TORS TEE) co cc cceceoese 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 16.50 
ee on ee ee akan. ade oe 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

CE baud ohve bach eeneaasan 16.50 
Railroad grate bars............ 14.00 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 15.00 
STINE Gi cccceutescocessengase 21.00 to 22.00 
GE OE. 6 ch 0FebR Cécadicehens 23.00 to 24.00 


New York 


To Investigate Alleged Dumping of Pig 
Iron—Liberal Bookings in Sheets 


New YorRK, Oct. 5.—A test case under the anti- 
dumping regulations was started by the customs house 
at Boston, Oct. 2, in connection with a shipment of 500 
tons of German pig iron. The importer, who paid 
$15.13 per gross ton at foreign port, has been asked 
to show cause why the anti-dumping provisions have 
not been violated. With an ocean freight of about $3 
and the addition of 75c. duty, the delivered price to 
the importer at Boston was close to $18.88. Foreign 
iron may again prove a factor in seaboard markets 
in view of the stiffening of prices from domestic fur- 
naces. Eastern Pennsylvania producers have all ad- 
vanced prices to $21.50, base furnace, for foundry iron, 
although a few quotations at $21 on pending tonnages 
are still outstanding. Meanwhile Continental iron can 
be bought by melters at from $20.50 to $20.95, duty 
paid port of entry. There still remain a few domestic 
furnaces which are aggressively seeking business, nota- 
bly one of the smaller New York State furnaces. 
Although $19, base Buffalo, is the common quotation 
on deliveries in this section, attractive tonnages in a 
few instances have brought out concessions of 50c. or 
more a ton, depending on the freight rates. A central 
Pennsylvania furnace, taking advantage of the firmer 
prices on eastern Pennsylvania iron, has succeeded in 
taking a fair tonnage in this district, particularly in 
Brooklyn and other Long Island points. Sales by local 
brokers during the past week total about 11,000 tons. 
The decline in bookings has not occasioned surprise, 
because melters have now covered most of their fourth 
quarter requirements and are not yet ready to buy for 
first quarter. Several large sales have been made, 
some of them to plants outside this district. The 
Central Foundry Co., New York, has closed for 4000 
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to 5000 tons, covering the needs of its Lansdale, Pa, 
and Dundalk, Md., plants and of its subsidiary, the 
Essex Foundry, Newark, N. J. The General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., Providence, R. I., which was in the 
market for 1350 tons of No. 1X and 650 tons of No. 
2X, has bought from a New York State furnace. The 
New York Central Railroad has closed for 750 tons of 
miscellaneous grades for its Frankfort, N. Y., and Elk- 
hart, Ind., foundries. The Somerville Iron Works, 
Somerville, N. J., is in the market for 750 tons of 
foundry. The largest prospective inquiry is expected 
to call for 3000 tons. 


We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 
from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 


East Pa. No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 


Lean ee care abecdee wearers $22.89 to $23.52 
i, * a No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 


POLES A > i 23.39 to 24.02 
et Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 
DS : cake 0:5 a's 06a eale Wachee eae 23.89 to 24.52 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 
SRP. cndvauccadauvvegeeeceuaews 22.91to 23.91 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
(by barge, del’d alongside in 
lighterage limits, N. Y. and 
ORINER.. a nine a enedentadeee 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Virginia fdy., sil, 1.75 t 
BEE cvicts vet beta de bosnbetes 27.54to 28.04 





HURNHNLANSUELUONONERDED ONO E*eREORORDENOGEROOERNTH TED OResUNeREAOUTEavOANEDEENN CNEL CHetrennes esUneDMELANEnNCOREDNEReOC ovEROERNR DICH sAntuErtss Venenertes eereeReeROOe 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.34¢ 
Soft steel bars and small shapes......... ooo 
ee Re as a ae ee 3.24c. 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 


Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 


Rounds and hexagons...........+++:. 4.00c. 

Weees GEE SOUTER. .. 6 cecrceccsovces 4.50¢, 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 6.25c. 
PO cc etncrvesdeadteuseewedacstaeveceen 4.49c. 
PD <n 54.406 9'94 0 ORS ee kR Eee wee 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89¢c 
Long terne sheets (No. 28 gage)........ 6.35c. 
Standard, tah. Gheal «oc. cicis.c ssbw ribose e seis 12.00c. 
poi ee SN ee eee 4.50c. 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15c. 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger....... 3.30c. 


Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and 
BUG a ce cdee se cendiotecceeabaahke 


3.65c. 
Ouse-bantth spring steel, bases...4.50c. to 7. O0g 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............ 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread............ 30 and 10 
COBO. ébis ocd ves ce csinéeieiee 40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
Lam. weree etek, BBs os oc cncbae soewus $17.33 
SD Ov ad 0 etcedeucnsaeus 20.24 
COMIN DOR: Be kccie dK 0 chéeweckwtedes 25.00 
CRRNOGRE TOM. Seine acca cccecarstawencnne 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel— Black Galv. 
SM. ORES. 5 dain dened eambadaas 46 29 
Dh ME caavcdsavad nev agaiow 51 37 
ie EE oa 66-0 ove ket od-weeumew 53 39 
TN os chal dia's arsine sewn 48 35 
Te eh inc cvescscdvew nes 44 17 
SE SO FD, pee cccucawees 37 12 
Wrought Iron— 
Sh: EE cn ae bo chee v ecawineed 4 +19 
MGs ¢venkeees 44 c@me eae 11 9 
Pn MN céiéoadesaneearens 14 6 
DA DE Searchdndendeeheneeune 5 14 
Se Bs opine ance Ramee os ae 11 6 
TeED Oe: TD a ccéaévctaeewtncnwe 3 +16 


Tin Plate (14 a 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 





Coke, 100 Ib. base box......... $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
TD rea cuca Whine Cabra aan $9.70 $12.10 
Bo. Das sien éale eute'a gin as eines 12.00 14.25 
Ea vaseveciene cexvauvareas 13.90 16.00 
Terne Plate (14 zw 20 in.) 
IC—20-lb. coating ...........+s. $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-lIb. coating .........6.+-. 12,00 to 13.00 
IC—40-lb. coating ..........+.. 13.75 to 14.25 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 
Per Lb. 
PEO. 3S BO Bsp ac cde peewonsnetaneseubes 4.25¢ 
SOGb Ue eecddevt savas ub anks bicep be sekeeun 4.30c 
rer ee ee re ey te 4.35c. 
ND Pr re ee er eee ee 4.45e. 
Se waste oma hee wa boon ce eee ean 4.60c 
TG De Siwek biw edeas ae een souehe een aeenee 4.85¢ 
Sheets, Galvanised 
Per Lb. 
Ws Ds cahttveds cd cawteancette dee 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Pi is amct bn id Wee nee awe eae 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
|) RR rer rere met 4.75c. 
Pe, es pawec cweeuewese tes kceureuaatece i900 
SS ee ee ee ae ee 4.95c. 
CM at ans a dmad ama ee wee eee eee 5.10c. 
SM oak so athe se Ho pabaved dacksruans 5.35c. 
NE 5 cninetsidinis mts agchann cel eee eee te be 5.60c. 
PE ik s.c0 cebadvedkinaredenadéhecaneicl 6.00c. 
*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 100 Ib. 


VULSUERUEEDSUAUTREGSEEG OREN OHEUDE SENAPEREOONEEEOLELOTPENEL IY U1 DOTNET LEN ERERTREDEEDOTRENETETENOSEOORECHRENTECOTEOT LOOTTTLEDEDRTPTOTROORETRTERDEIIURTE DEEN COREREETEREDOREETET | 1100RNOTURERS 
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Finished Steel.—October gives every promise of 
being a good month in steel, fully as good as Sep- 
tember, if not better. In some lines orders have been 
semewhat light since the first of the month, but there 
were liberal specifications last week on expiring third 
quarter contracts. In sheets orders are scheduled for 
the remainder of the year, or at any rate through 
November. Structural, pipe, bar and tin plate mills 
continue very busy. There is no improvement in the 
demand for cold-finished steel bars, cold-rolled strip 
steel and wire products, these products continuing to 
lag, with price weakness in the two first named. Cold- 
finished steel bars are now selling quite often at 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh, and cold-rolled strip steel has been sold 
below 3.25c., Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Demand for 
plates leaves much to be desired from the mill view- 
point, operations in the East not rising above 50 to 
60 per cent of capacity. There was fairly good buying 
of alloy steels in the last week of September, and pro- 
ducers are well booked for the next two months. Struc- 
tural steel awards during the week were exceptionally 
light in this district. A new garment center building, 
taking 11,000 tons, will soon be in the market for bids. 
The New York Central Railroad opened bids on Sept. 
30 on its fourth quarter steel requirements. One East- 
ern plate manufacturer bid 2c., New York, on plates, 
but otherwise plate bids were generally at 1.90c., mill. 
Shapes and bars were quoted at 2c., mill. Mills in the 
Chicago district, of course, quoted the prices effective 
for delivery there, namely 2c. on plates and 2.10c. on 
shapes and bars. Some lack of uniformity was shown 
in the quotations on sheets, bids on black ranging from 
2.95¢c. to 3.10c., base, while on galvanized the range 
was from 3.80c. to 4c. and on blue annealed from 2.30c. 
to 2.40c. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per Ilb.; plates, 

2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.24c. 

Warehouse Business.—Purchasing for shipment 
from stock continues active, and prices of all ware- 
house products are being well maintained. Demand 
from the building trade for structural material and 
reinforcing bars is good, but competition for bar 
business is keen and concessions are reported, par- 


ticularly when foreign steel is being considered. The 
market on structural steel, however, is apparently 


firm. Both black and galvanized sheets are in fair 
demand, with prices firm on the present schedule. The 
September volume of business has been thus far main- 
tained for October. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Activity is still confined to pur- 
chases of small lots to complete current installations, 
but large private gas and water companies are re- 
ported preparing fairly sizable specifications, which 
will probably be issued later in the fall. Competition 
continues keen, but prices are fairly stable at the 
present range. Export inquiry for water and gas pipe 
continues active. The 2500 tons of pipe for Honolulu 
has not yet been awarded and an inquiry for 2500 tons 
for installation in Peru on a contract to be executed 
by the Foundation Co., New York, is still pending. The 
contract in the Dominican Republic calling for about 
16,000 tons of pipe is not yet reported placed. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$49.60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $54.60 to $57.60; 


3-in., $64.60 to $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Coke.—A wage advance, in which non-union opera- 
tives in many cases have not participated, is causing 
some labor. shortage at non-union ovens. The strong 
tone of the market is bringing out a good volume of 
business. Furnace grade is obtainable with difficulty 
at $3.75 to $4 per ton, Connellsville, for prompt ship- 
ment, and on first quarter business as high as $4.50 
per ton has been quoted. Standard foundry ranges 
from $4.75 to $5.25 per ton, Connellsville, for prompt 
shipment, and very little is obtainable at the low quo- 
tation. Delivered prices of standard foundry are $8.66 
to $9.16, Newark and Jersey City, N. J., $8.78 to $9.28, 
northern New Jersey, and $9.54 to $10.04, New York 
or Brooklyn. By-product coke continues at $9.59 to 
$10.77, delivered Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Awards of concrete reinforcing 
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bars in this territory have been particularly heavy in 
the last week, totaling nearly 6000 tons. The Con- 
crete Steel Co. will furnish 4900 tons of this amount 
for two sewer construction jobs on Long Island, and 
further work on the Staten Island bridges at Eliza- 
bethport and Perth Amboy, N. J., will take 400 tons 
from the same company. There have been no further 
instances of price shading, recent sales having been 
made at the established price of 2c., Pittsburgh, for 
large tonnages and 2.10c. for lots under 100 tons. The 
New York warehouse price of 3.15c., delivered at job, 
seems to be holding. 

Old Material—The downward tendency of prices 
continues, with the number of consumers accepting 
shipments still considerably curtailed. Some heavy 
melting steel is going forward to a Pencoyd, Pa., con- 
sumer, and mills at Bethlehem and Conshohocken, Pa., 
are receiving shipments after careful inspection. Mills 
at Claymont, Del., Coatesville and Pottsville, Pa., are 
still temporarily suspending shipments against con- 
tracts. No. 1 heavy melting steel is being purchased 
at $15.50 per ton, delivered Bethlehem, Pa., and at $16 
and slightly higher for other eastern Pennsylvania 
delivery. With the return to the market of mills now 
suspending shipment, $16.50 per ton will probably rep- 
resent the maximum of the present market. Other 
grades are also off slightly, showing declines of 25c. to 
50c. per ton in the buying price. Specification pipe is 
inactive, and with no tonnage moving at present, the 
current quotation of $12.25 per ton, New York, is 
nominal. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.50 to $10.00 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 


NEI on eal Geng o.a oe or eae 12.50 to 12.85 
Dee ee eS ee on cnt ck owen 12.75 to 13.25 
en ee . bene 6 ce be eae 19.75 to 20.25 
a I on a a a 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... . 14.00to 15.00 


Forge SPU Sa cutaie ulin, 5 Gk aed blcima ae 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 
Machine shop turnings.......... 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 
Iron and steel pipe 


10.00 to 10.50 
13.00 to 14.00 
9.25to 9.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
9.25to 9.50 
9.25to 9.50 
(1 in. diam., e 


not under 2 ft. long)......... 12.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.50to 10.00 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 11.25to 11.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast from CArWhROGls. «< oc cc cece ts 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast..... 13.00 to 13.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, etc.), cupola size 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 
eS er ee aa eee 14.00 to 14.50 


Cleveland 


Steel Bookings Show Gain in September 
—Higher Sheet Prices More General 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 5.—Orders for steel entered by 
some of the mills during the last day or two of Sep- 
tember brought their tonnage for the month well 
above that of*August. Unsuccessful efforts were made 
by some of the large consumers to place additional ton- 
nage against third quarter contracts for steel bars 
carrying a price of 1.90c. While some buyers have 
placed bar contracts at 2c. for the fourth quarter, 
others are still waiting to see if mills will not make 
concessions. Some carlot business is still being taken 
at 2.10c., but few mills are holding firmly to that 
price on small orders. 

Demand from the automotive industry has not yet 
shown much falling off, although there has been some 
slackening in alloy steel bar business from that source. 
Some of the mills that supply large tonnages of sheets 
to the automotive industry report that their orders 
from that source are larger than at this time a year 
ago. The seasonal curtailment in automobile production 
evidently has not yet started, but a slowing down in 
steel orders in anticipation of a reduction in automobile 
output is looked for this month. 

Other consuming interests are maintaining opera- 
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tions at a good rate and are buying steel as needed for 
early requirements. Lake shipyards have received a 
new inquiry for a Lake boat, requiring 4000 tons of 
steel. This is the first inquiry for a Lake boat that has 
come out for several months. The demand for plates 
has fallen off somewhat. In the building field there is 
considerable prospective business in small lots of struc- 
tural material, but fabricators have little inquiry for 


work of any size. Plates are firm at 1.90c. Pittsburgh, 
and structural material at 2c. 


Pig Iron.—While several foundries have placed 
round lots of foundry and malleable iron for the first 
quarter, inquiry is not yet plentiful for that delivery 
and most business that is being taken is for the last 
quarter, although some orders are being booked for 
deliveries extending into the first quarter. All Cleve- 
land interests are now willing to take first quarter busi- 
ness, although some are not showing any particular 
desire to sell that far ahead. While the market was 
not very active the past week, local interests sold 20,000 
tons or more in lots up to 1000 tons. The market has 
a fairly firm tone, but producers are finding it difficult 
to get for the first quarter iron an advance over present 
ruling prices for the last quarter. One Cleveland pro- 
ducer is now quoting foundry iron for outside shipment 
in this quarter at $18.25, furnace, but is asking $18.50 
for the first quarter. Another is quoting $18.25 for de- 
livery into the first quarter. For Cleveland delivery the 
price is unchanged at $19, furnace. Other Lake pro- 
ducers are quoting $19.50, furnace, for delivery in Mich- 
igan and $19, furnace, for shipments to western Ohio 
and Indiana, but considerable business at competitive 
points in the latter States is going to Cleveland makers 
which, while they have a freight disadvantage of 25c. 
a ton, are quoting 75c. a ton lower at furnace. The 
Valley market is now holding firm at $18, furnace, at 
which several hundred tons were sold in the northern 
Ohio territory the past week, and one Valley district 
producer has advanced its price to $18.50. Low phos- 
phorus iron is firm at $28, furnace, at which two sales 
aggregating 250 tons are reported. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 


and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 


oe og rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
lam: 


Basic Valley furnace.....,..... $17.50 to $18.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 19.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2:25... 26.01 
NL. . i shalint ou alia 6 dnlaietent® 19.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 30.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

nace inte heath sew Re ons vawe 28.00 


Iron Ore.—A few small-lot sales were made during 
the past week, and it is believed that these will about 
wind up the buying for the season. Vessel tonnage is 
being tied up for grain, and difficulties may be expe- 
rienced in finding boat capacity for handling any addi- 
tional round lots of ore. Ore shipments by water dur- 
ing September amounted to 9,621,756 tons. While this 
shows some falling off as compared with August, when 
the Lake fleet moved 10,709,942 tons, it is a gain of 
2,266,883 tons over September last year. The total 
movement by water up to Oct. 1 was 45,230,908 tons, 
an increase of 2,418,882 tons over the corresponding 
period last year, during which the movement was 42,- 
812,026 tons. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications continue fairly 
heavy. Many consumers have not placed fourth quarter 
contracts, and some new business in small lots is com- 
ing from them for early requirements. Prices are firm 
at $36, Cleveland and Youngstown, for sheet bars and 
$35 for large billets and slabs. 

Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00ce. 


YES BO SAS ae 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons....... 3.90c. 


Cold-finished flats and squares.......... 4.40: 
NG EE I, is ak 4 ke oA v2 1060 0 ee 
Me 4lU0UlUlU RPA RSS 3.80c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.265e. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets..............+.-. 4.65c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.......... $3.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib........ 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........ 3.00 
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Sheets.—Common black sheets are still fairly plen- 
tiful at 3c., Pittsburgh, for early shipment, and some 
of the barrel manufacturers have been able to place 
round-lot orders at 2.90c. However, the price of 3.10c. 
has become more general the past week and is the 
usual quotation for the fourth quarter, although few 
consumers are contracting for the quarter. Blue an- 
nealed sheets are firmer, although the 2.30c. price has 
not disappeared. Galvanized sheets also show increased 
strength, with 3.95¢ the ruling quotation. While mills 
are comfortably filled, it is largely with orders taken 
before the price advance. 

Strip Steel—_The demand for cold-rolled strip steel 
is holding up well, and prices show little change. While 
the common range is 3.25c. to 3.40c., Cleveland, one 
producer is still holding to 3.60c. Sales of hot-rolled 
strip were heavy in September, so that mills are start- 
ing this month with good order books. 


Alloy Steel—There has been some slowing down 
in the demand from the automotive industry, but mills 
are able to keep up to recent operations. Regular 
prices are being maintained. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Nine hundred tons of billet steel 
bars for a Girard, Ohio, bridge have been placed with 
a Pittsburgh district mill at the ruling price of 2c. New 
demand is confined largely to small lots. Rail steel 
bars are selling at 1.80c. per lb., mill, for car lots. 


Warehouse Business.—Cleveland jobbers have ad- 
vanced sheets $2 a ton, following the advance made by 
most of the mills. Warehouse business is keeping up in 
good volume. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts, while fair, is not quite up to recent volume. Most 
consumers have placed fourth quarter contracts. Reg- 
ular discounts are being well maintained. Rivet orders 
are coming out in about the same volume as during the 
past few weeks. 


Fluorspar.—A Cleveland consumer purchased 800 
tons of gravel fluorspar the past week at $18, mine, at 
which the market now appears to be well established. 
Little activity is expected within the next few weeks, as 
large consumers are now covered for the last quarter. 


Coke.—The Connellsville foundry coke market is 
firmer, and several producers have advanced prices 
about 25c. a ton, the present range being from $4.50 
to $5.25, ovens. One Valley furnace is still negotiating 
for coke, on which it has received quotations of $3.60 
and $3.75, ovens, although not much has been offered at 
the lower price. Ohio by-product foundry coke is un- 
changed at $7.50, ovens, for October shipment. 


Old Material.—The market continues to drag, and 
in the absence of consumer demand has a weak ten- 
dency. Several consumers are still holding up ship- 
ments, and there is not much activity among dealers, 
as they are well cleaned up on old orders. There is a 
limited local demand for borings, for which dealers are 
paying $12. Dealers are offering $17 for heavy melting 
steel for Canton delivery, but that price does not in- 
terest sellers. If Buffalo mills continue to buy round 
lots of Detroit scrap, this is expected to have some 
bearing on the market in the Cleveland and Valley dis- 
tricts, which have been the large consuming districts 
for Detroit scrap. 


We quote per 
yards in Cleveland: 
Heavy melting steel 


gross ton delivered consumers’ 


Pogewerereus $15.25 to $15.75 


Pinte : Bor TOME «0.2 o nv ees cules es 16.25 to 16.50 
Oe SS > 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

vic cnv iadecedear es 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 18.50to 19.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 18.50 to 00 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.75 to 25 
Cast Irom. DOPINGE. 26.0 cee ewsvecer 11.75 to 00 


Machine shop turnings.......... 10.25 to 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.75 to 
Compressed sheet steel 
No, 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
Railroad malleable ...........+.. 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 


ND Wo ISN DW VIDIO MOD O NII < 
y ° 
> > 


ee eh et ped et et et et et 


SOKO HOMO DS A~1 OI 
tn: sen en en Oonang 
on 
o 
° 


Steel axle turnings..........+.. 0 to 00 
ag ar Pie ae 50 to 

Pee. 3 RNR sc a cticccctwe cae 50 to 

te BO eee eee 7E 


Drop forge flashings, 

GD acacdeuetewses bax geewus 
Railroad grate bars............- 
ee PRP ree ee 
Pipes and Gues..... .ccccccsscess 


15 in. and 


> 
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os 
° 
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San Francisco 


New Ferry-Boats Take 2400 Tons of Steel 
—6500 Tons of German Coke Arrives 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 2 (By Air Mail).—Four new 
ferry-boats, each requiring 400 tons of plates and 200 
tons of shapes, were awarded during the week by the 
Southern Pacific Co., as follows: one each to the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation and the General 
Engineering & Dry Dock Co., San Francisco, and two 
to the Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland, Cal. With these 
three awards and the one of a week ago, all of the 
ferry-boat contracts for the Southern Pacific Co. have 
been let. The total amount of steel required for build- 
ing the six boats is 3400 tons. The Golden Gate Ferry 
Co., San Francisco, has placed contracts for three new 
ferry-boats, but these will be constructed principally 
of wood. 

During the week Meyer, Wilson & Co., local im- 
porters, received a shipment of 6500 tons of German 
by-product coke, all of which has been sold to users in 
the San Francisco Bay district. This is understood to 
be the largest single shipment of German fuel ever re- 
ceived for local distribution. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the newly 
formed steel consortium in Europe. A number of local 
steel men are inclined to believe that during the first 
half of 1927 imports of European iron and steel will 
increase substantially, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, unless an effective barrier—possibly something 
of a competitive nature—can be raised to prevent it. 

Pig Iron.—The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 50 
tons of Bessemer iron with a Chicago furnace. There 
is very little buying and no inquiries of importance. 
Quotations are unchanged. 


re 25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil, 2.75 : ‘ 25.00 to 26.00 
**English foundry, sil. 2.75 25.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 

**German foundry, sil. : 
**Dutch foundry, sil. 2.75 
**Belgian foundry, sil. 





*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 

Shapes.—Structural lettings for the week total 3010 
tons. Few fresh inquiries have developed which call 
for over 100 tons. Most of the local fabricating shops 
are busy. The increasing number of small jobs is note- 
worthy. The largest individual letting, 725 tons, for 
the St. Joseph’s Hospital, San Francisco, was taken 
by Dyer Brothers. Eastern mills continue to quote 
plain material at 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 

Plates.—The Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles, is taking bids on 7750 tons for a pipe line 
and syphons. Of this tonnage, 6500 tons is for a pipe 
line for the Huntington and Shaver Lakes project, and 
1250 tons is for syphons for the Mono-Bear project. 
No lettings of over 100 tons were reported during the 
week. Eastern mills continue to quote plates at 2.30c., 
c.i.f. Coast ports. 

Bars.—Jobbers’ quotations on reinforcing bars are 
now about as follows: 2.30c, to 2.35c., base, per lb. on 
lots of 200 tons, and 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, per lb. on 
smaller lots. There have been indications recently 
which lead to a belief that out-of-stock quotations on 
concrete bars are likely to strengthen. The largest 
individual letting of the week, 400 tons, for buildings 
for the Standard Mfg. Co., Richmond, Cal., was taken 


OUDUNERUNLENUAE LH HEREI CULL UUGDOREOANAHA ALARA CRHONALA AbRMURLTONANG EHEONEDONOLELEOAELECOEAAcObOGONELCEELLA COLL GOGROONASLAAOROONODODEESOAANDAUEEDN LHL) \CEDeteDeaeenoaNatIaeenNansaeOONSE 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.30c. 
Mild steel bars and small angles........ 3.30c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in.. 3.90c. 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker.......... 5.00e. 
ee reer errr 4.90c. 
Ce eS eee 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 4.00c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets................ 5.65ce. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets................ 6.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ $3.75 


Cement coated nails, 100-lb. keg......... 3.75 
Cement coated nails, count kegs.......... 3.00 


ee) 
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by an unnamed San Francisco jobber. Fresh inquiry 
is for small lots, although a good deal of work is pend- 
ing which will require a substantial aggregate tonnage. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Grinnell Co. of the Pacific has 
been awarded 287 tons of 12-in. Class B cast iron 
pipe by the City of Santa Cruz, Cal. The city of 
Yakima, Wash., is taking bids on about 421 tons of 
6, 8, 10 and 12-in, Class C pipe. Quotations are un- 
changed at about $50, base, water shipment, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Steel Pipe.—The city of Yakima, Wash., is taking 
bids on 468 tons of 6, 8, 12 and 16-in. plain end line 
pipe. No lettings of importance have been reported. 


Warehouse Business.—Buying is referred to by 
most jobbers as spotty. Inquiries, for the most part, 
are small. Local jobbers have changed their quotations 
on blue annealed sheets to conform with the recent 
mill advance of $2 a ton. 


Sheets.—Inquiries are few and. call for unimportant 
lots, and there are few indications of any large buying 
in the immediate future. Quotations are as follows: 
No. 24 gage galvanized sheets, 3.85c. to 4c., base Pitts- 
burgh; No. 24 gage black sheets, 3c. to 3.10c., base, and 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 2.30c. to 2.40c., base. 


Coke.—The 6500 tons of German coke brought in 
this week has all been sold to local and East Bay users 
at about $12 to $12.50 per net ton at incoming dock. A 
local importer recently made inquiries about the possi- 
bility of obtaining English fuel, with the result that he 
has contracted for Continental coke for his early 1927 
requirements. 


Birmingham 


Price Reduction Brings Out Pig Iron 
Buying—Large Rail Orders in Sight 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 5.—Reduced prices on pig iron 
brought out considerable buying the past week. Sur- 
plus stocks of iron on furnace yards are smaller than 
at the first of the year but are sufficient to take 
care of any probable excess in business over pro- 
duction. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has 
blown out its Gadsden, Ala., furnace, but has four 
others making foundry. iron. There is now a total 
of 11 Alabama furnaces on foundry iron. There is 
no inclination on the part of producers to take on 
tonnage for delivery in first quarter of next year. 
Cast iron pressure pipe makers have been active in 
the market and have purchased a portion of their 
probable needs during the next three months. Smaller 
melters of iron have also placed orders, and total pur- 
chases during the past week bulk large. Melt is well 
maintained throughout this district and foundry stocks, 
in some instances are shrinking. Melters are not press- 
ing for further reductions in prices, although the 
market is not strong. Ten blast furnaces are on basic 
iron. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 3 foundry, 1.75 to 2.26 sil.........0s. $20.00 
Mo. 1 Seery, 2.25 tO 23.76. GR. socs. costes 20.50 
CE ett scald raid aaa Gane Wia ue eames Se ei eee 20.00 
Se i ne be eteenee cee eee 30.00 


Rolled Steel.—Railroads and other interests have 
placed liberal contracts for delivery during remainder 
of year and also into 1927. The rail order from the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, calling for 67,600 tons, 
will be followed by liberal tonnages from the Southern 
Railway System, the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, 
the Central of Georgia, the Illinois Central Railroad 
and others. The Ensley rail mill is operating at ca- 
pacity, with prospects of maintaining that rate indef- 
initely. The operations of fabricating shops in this 
district show no signs of lagging. Fifteen hundred 
tons of rails are being moved down the Warrior 
River this week from the Ensley mills for export 
through the port of Mobile. Ruling mill prices, base 
Birmingham, are: Structural shapes and bars, 2.15c. 
to 2.25c. per lb.; plates, 2.05c. to 2.15c.; No. 24 black 
sheets, 3.30c. to 3.40c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 24 galvanized sheets, 4.15c. to 4.25c. 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—Pressure pipe shops are operating 
at capacity but are still behind in shipments. New 
business, however, is not so active as a few weeks ago, 
but pipe makers are confident that their operations will 
continue active through the remainder of the year and 
well into the winter. Concessions in foundry pig iron 
prices brought about considerable buying of iron for 
last quarter needs, and further buying by pipe shops 
is under consideration. In soil pipe, business is still 
slow and production unsatisfactory. 


Coke.—Further contracts have been placed, point- 
ing to a stronger market. Quotations range up to $6 
per ton, Birmingham, for spot foundry coke. There 
is a good demand for coke in this territory as well as 
from other districts. 


Old Material.—Buying has become active, and a 
considerable tonnage has been booked by dealers dur- 
ing the past week. Heavy melting steel has been pur- 
chased in quantity, and a good deal of cast scrap is 
being bought. Prices, however, remain weak, heavy 
melting steel ranging from $13 to $14. Dealers are 
working night and day forces preparing scrap to meet 
the requirements of customers. The decline in pig iron 
prices is believed to be one of the causes for the sudden 
revival of interest in scrap. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. 
trict yards, as follows: 

Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 

BEGRVy “TRATES BLOC)... ce vc ccess 12.00to 13.00 


Birmingham dis- 


FORSCOM WEOUGES occ cece sess 12.00 to 13.00 
Eo 60S 60'S K8 sa b's Oeids wad 1/.00to 18.00 
CE 65 ces oS eA beeen Ok eee 17.00 to 18.00 
Pe CE: 60s sceUee oe b eee wae 13.00 to 14.00 
OR Se ee ee 16.50to 17.00 
DEMMNORE WEG 6 cc ccwcccstewse 16.00 to 17.00 
CO hn Ab ds & care as chun 16.00 to 16.50 
DD ED. kc ntgeaacadaeeneees 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
Coat WOM BOUIN ioc.c kc cc cctees's 7.50to 8.00 
De Re DGS Wun bee ceceewexs 15.00 to 16.00 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Buying Less Active — Scrap 
Weak—Sheets Stronger 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 5.—Pig iron buyers have mani- 
fested little interest in the past week, and sales in this 
territory were limited to approximately 4000 tons. 
Consumers, however, are taking contract requirements 
at a satisfactory rate. Furnaces in the Ironton dis- 
trict are asking $20, base Ironton, for foundry grades, 
but are selling only small quantities at that price. 
Valley and Lake producers have become less important 
factors in the local market. They are making low 
quotations in central Ohio and in Indiana and have 
been successful in booking considerable tonnage there. 
The recent reduction of Alabama iron to $20, base 
Birmingham, failed to stimulate sales. While some 
orders ranging from single carloads up to 200 tons 
have been taken, the movement of Southern iron to 
points north of the Ohio River is inconsequential. Ten- 


nessee iron has dropped to $20, base Birmingham, to. 


meet the competition from Alabama sellers. Jackson 
County silvery iron is steady at $27.50, base furnace, 
for 8 per cent, and there is little likelihood of a change 
in the near future. Malleable grades are commanding 
$19.50 to $20, base furnace, in Cincinnati, but the low 
prices made by Lake furnaces in central and northern 
Ohio have necessitated lowering quotations to $19, fur- 
nace, on sales in that territory. The Columbia Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Louisville, is asking for 500 tons of 
Northern or Southern foundry iron. Otherwise, in- 
quiries are confined to small lots. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


OE RTE ae ay er ee $23.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 23.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 29.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$21.39 to 21. 89 
So. Ohio malleable............. 20.89 


Finished Material.—There has been a slight increase 
in specifications and orders in the past week. Agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers are beginning to order 
material at a better rate. Railroads also are purchas- 
ing an increased amount, and other consumers are 
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taking a normal supply. Buyers, however, are showing 
no inclination to anticipate their needs, despite the fact 
that many grades of material cannot be delivered in 
less than four to six weeks. In the sheet market pro- 
ducers are winning out in their efforts to advance prices 
$2 a ton. Tonnage placed in the past week has been 
heavy, and much of it has gone at the new prices of 
3.95c., base Pittsburgh, for galvanized sheets and 3.10c. 
for black sheets. Several independent mills still are 
quoting on the old basis, but have only a limited stock 
to offer. Blue annealed sheets are bringing 2.30c. to 
2.40c., base Pittsburgh, with the latter price gaining 
in strength. Automobile body sheets remain at 4.40c., 
base Pittsburgh. Specifications and orders for bars and 
structural shapes at 2c., base Pittsburgh, have been 
satisfactory. The.demand for tank plates at 1.90c. 
base Pittsburgh, has been about normal. Considerable 
wire business has been placed at river points in the 
past two weeks. Practically all of it has been sold on 
a basis of $2.65 per keg, base Ironton, for common 
wire nails, and $2.50 per 100 lb., base Ironton, for plain 
wire, plus the barge rate to the ultimate destination. 
Fabricators are well engaged and have enough work 
ahead to assure operations on the present scale for the 
next three months. The movement of cold-rolled prod- 
ucts has held up well. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Bids have been taken on 350 
tons of bars for the new plant of the John Van Range 
Co., Cincinnati. Several other sizable jobs, including 
1200 tons for the Rapid Transit Commission here, are 
pending. New billet bars are quoted at 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh, and rail steel bars at 1.90c., base mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Sales in the past week were 
only moderate in volume. Local jobbers expect October 
to be a better month than September, during which 
business attained fairly satisfactory proportions. Prices 
remain undisturbed. 


Coke.—Though important sellers of by-product 
foundry coke have set the price at $7.50, ovens, or $9.64, 
delivered Cincinnati, during October, the Portsmouth 
By-Product Coke Co. is soliciting business at 50c. a 
ton under that figure. At Detroit by-product domestic 
coke has advanced 50c. a ton to $8.50, ovens, for out- 
side shipments and $9.25 for local delivery. Shipments 
of by-product domestic coke last month were about 
20 per cent ahead of those in August. Reports from 
Detroit state that domestic coke shipped there on con- 
signment still is clogging the market. In the Wise 
County district so many producers have turned their 
attention to the production and sale of coal that the 
output of beehive coke has been somewhat curtailed. A 
local dealer has sold 1000 tons of Wise County foundry 
coke to an Illinois consumer for delivery during the 
next 60 days. 


Old Material—The market continues to sag. Mills 
are well stocked to meet their requirements during 
the next two months, and little buying is expected 
in the intervening period. Dealers feel that later they 
will be able to secure the prices they now are asking. 
They are refusing, therefore, to sell material at the 
prices which mills are willing to pay. Foundry grades 


Ce NENA TRRNNNG ANNLU LUNN NEBL KAT) COACH UTE NAOEE 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chaichenatt 


Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes..... 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron......... 3.20c. to 3.30c. 
Reinforcing bars .............. 3.20c. to 3.30c. 
DT pciwereae deus a Onc ee ae 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
ee Gas Sierra ea eae a 8 3.95e. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
BEAR RRR eect 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel........ 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets... ......e- 4.05c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c, 
SRL FEWOUN co cncacccces aan 3.75. 
I Rs nies 6 6s ak wae om ee 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base | ee 2.95 


Cement coated nails, base per 100-Ib. keg.. 3.15 


CH a Oe Mrs awe cidacswesnckeueeeee 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft 

Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in....... $18.00 
he at, tern San wait Gero a aaa Siac th 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
Che diee cae ee tbs cereerentes eens 39.00 


OM 
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are sluggish. Prices, although showing a weak ten- 
dency, have not changed. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnatl 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.50 to $14.00 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
I hi as ais ke witha e's 18.50 to 19.00 
AA ee 26.50 to 27.00 
in Tenn. vis baw Secoeeneeé 14.50to 15.00 
Old carwheels seisteideGe ia bine a tclete 2.50to 13.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires....... ..- 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad malleable se wigs een ey | 
Agricultural malleable ......... 14.00to 14.50 
Loose sheet clippings........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 9.50to 10.00 
Per Net Ton 
a Sn POC. cach ewven’ 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 18.00to 19.00 
en) eR RN ig ee as wie 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron axles ... eS ere ee 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 10.00to 10.50 


so RD OS Ee 8.50to 9.00 
Me RO OO eae eee 10.00 to 10.50 
a eee 6.50 to 7.00 
OS ES rae 7.50 to 8.00 
i ik tn Shoo Ws th so Sa tS as te 10.00 to 10.50 
Brake shoes 


dic eGewowkes oe 10.50 to 11.00 





St. Louis 


Pig Iron Buying Gains as Foundry Melt 
Increases—Active Sheet Demand 


St. Louts, Oct. 5.—With increased melt due to foun- 
dries extending their operations to five and six days a 
week, the buying movement which began a week ago has 
continued during the last seven days. Of 3800 tons of 
foundry grades sold by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Cor- 
poration, some orders lap over into the first quarter of 
next year, although there has been no buying specifi- 
cally for that delivery. A Kansas City melter has 
bought 1000 tons, another Kansas City concern and an 
upper Illinois melter have purchased 500 tons each, and 
a St. Louis melter has closed for 300 tons for immediate 
shipment. Inquiries before the trade total about 4000 
tons, including three for 500 tons each. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 


City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $23.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
IS dite wa aiid iy tk bn hie eed a tale 23.16 
Ie oe oe ic ay Sane > ee 23.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$22.81to 23.31 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In the early part of the 
week there was a let-up in the buying of sheets, but 
the first days of the last quarter saw a fresh spurt in 
orders. Mills are still far behind in deliveries. Jobbers 
in agricultural districts, where galvanized sheets are 
badly needed for farm repairs are especially insistent 
on early deliveries. Tank plates are less active. Ware- 
house business continues good. 

Coke.—A heavy demand for foundry coke is coming 
from all parts of the country, and by-product ovens are 
shipping their full production. Domestic coke was ad- 
vanced 25c. a ton on Oct. 1. Cooler weather in the 
North has resulted in stronger demand. 

Old Material.—The market is demoralized, and 


‘ ' Ves Lonesvevereneronenasansgereene seunsennens tty 
eevenueanesanees. p oncananennnns oennaner ' UL 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb. 


Piates and structural shapes............ 3.25c. 
ee PS ae eee 3.15c. 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

SES ciaNisiecalinacd a tnd eles Ben Gik @ a eedeG me ae 3.75c. 
No. 24 black sheets. iar Eats eis alt mith de aoe a $.45c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.60c. 
Re BS eee 5.25c. 
mame Corrugated eheets.....ccccccecsse 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets............ 5.30c. 
Se re dia 3.65c. 
i GE: Mais hits ob iach « aaah lew aoe oe ow 3.85c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets, y-in. and smaller.............. 70 
SD [UE 6 «ce teen ews eo ovis dic cee. 
Eee ee eee en 714 
C0) ea Sa eee eg 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per lb. 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


SdsnOUEGenagnnennass tase ssonsensenertaneaenvennentensonstocasssorecneteeneesn ' 
Benervevennnansesssenessasseseies ' SvORULUNLAEUEDONUTDOEOTUUNU ONDE UADELONUON NOE NEO NDOrOOUSRHENNEOENOROO Cr peNvesNrenuenOEREOAOED 
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prices again are lower. Too much material is being 
offered by the railroads and from other sources. This 
is having a depressing effect, especially because there 
is no consumer demand to speak of. New railroad lists 
include: Pennsylvania, 40,000 tons; Missouri Pacific, 
6500 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 2000 tons; 
Terminal Railway Association of St. Louis, 1600 tons; 
St. Louis Southwestern, 750 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industria] district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


DIME, ccc rhcbiekh & shel teen $12.00 to $12.50 
SON RES es ar 16.25 to 16.75 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 16.75 to 17.25 


Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under. 20.50 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over... 26.50 to 29.00 


Cast iron carwheels........:..-. 15.25 to 15.75 
FORVyY Melting BOSl. ..cccccccss 13.25 to 13.75 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 13.25 to 13.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

Si -. skp h kk Assis 60a ob bole ee 15.50 to 16.00 
i EY coe cee nee 00606 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 16.00 to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

E068 DMSO DORE... ccc wesccncceces 13.00 to 13.50 
eeen GRE GOR. 5 see coves sccswee 18.50 to 19.00 
Ce. eee ere 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 19.75 to 20.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.75 to 12.25 
eS er 9.50to 10.00 
DOD; hk IRS i'n 0 0 waeie vise ewes 10.75 to 11.25 
Se a es ee 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 machinery CASt....ccrcecs 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 7.50 
Pe MO «cnc ne be ee e.b.68 8.00 to 8.50 





Boston 





Pig Iron Prices Are Irregular—Concrete 
Bar Market Weak 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Pig iron prices are irregular. 
Local representatives of Alabama furnaces have 
dropped prices $1 a ton to $20, base Birmingham. East- 
ern Pennsylvania iron, in some instances, is 50c. a ton 
higher at $21.50, base furnace, but $21 can still be 
done. Buyers report that New York State No. 2X is 
available at $20, furnace, although the openly quoted 
price is $20.50. Buffalo iron appears pegged at $19, 
base furnace, with recent sales at that price for last 
and first quarters. Western Pennsylvania furnaces, 
with a $1 higher freight rate, are meeting the deliv- 
ered price from Buffalo. A Providence, R. I., foundry, 
which was expected to close on 2000 tons a week ago, 
will do so within a day or so. Current buying is very 
largely for mixture purposes, mostly in 100 to 300-ton 
lots, and covers eastern as well as western Pennsyl- 
vania, Buffalo, New York State, Massachusetts and 
Alabama irons. In the aggregate, it amounts to sev- 
eral thousand tons. 

We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2 a sos .$24.65 to $25.15 
Tast. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 25.15to 25.65 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 22.91to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.35 to 2.75........ 23.41 to 24.41 
Week, Ge. BotD GO Babes scce ese 27.92to 28.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 28.42 to 28.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.10 


Finished Material.—The market for plates is firm at 
1.90c., base Pittsburgh, with a moderate amount of 
business passing. Boiler makers, in most instances, are 
busier than they have been in two or three months. 
Standard shapes are holding well at 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh. A majority of the New England fabricators 
have sufficient work on hand to keep them operating at 
the present rate for the rest of 1926. During the past 
month they have booked an unusually large number of 
small contracts, on which there is an excellent profit. 
The largest job pending is 2000 tons for a bridge be- 
tween Boston and Cambridge, Mass., and 1500 tons for 
a Masonic temple, Providence, R. L, is the second 
largest project. Bars are firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh. 
Reinforcing bars, on the other hand, are weak. On one 
recent large job in the market as low as 2.50c. per Ib. 
was bid. 

Coke.—The New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 





Base per Lb. 

Soft steel bars and small shapes......... 3.265c. 
Pints, ROC-TOMO 2 uc cccccccccccccesccces 4.15c. 
Reinforcing bars ....+.-.sse+++. 3.265c. to 3.54c. 
Iron _bars— : 

DE cae cudke cote ee neh svcautiwse we 3.265c 

a Pree eee 4.60c. 

Norway, FOUNGS .... ccc ccccccccccs 6.60c. 
Norway, squares and flats..........+++. 7.10c. 
Structural shapes— 

Angles and beams..........seeeee8% 3.365c 

tn Ritehs gtaceteKaenctnreewen ees 3.365c 

DE Locus hoalswameaseecarebulvaee ee 3.465¢ 
URN Pinko eich esd cancctadertanvageecd’ 3.365c 
Spring steel— 

ee ee ee 5.00c. to 10.00c. 

Es a gn ite:m ahh ecko alae eabate 12.00c. 
TEE CN h-wab cack cece chen ondae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Ch ees a wslas ana ae 4.015c. to 5.00c. 
DE DOE sa veneueeenceca ns wae 5.50c. to 6.00c. 
Cold-rolled steel— 

Rounds and hexagons...........++. 4.05c 

Squares and flats.....ccsccccccsecs 4.55c. 
ED Gee ES Bh cvccceecececesaesesesan 6.00c 


OU eer rt PENOTNN ERONYENERLADEROUOEORDOENDDOUOEEONG GUNG ONOGUDEND /UU(N10EELDNONDOENAOS OL OOOSS OAUEONLANORAOUEHOUE OULAREnEnOnaaOED oon snuaCEDUrERRousenOcT contconnenedooNeUtoneanes coor yee gy 


the Providence Gas Co. made no change in the price 
of by-product foundry coke for October. It remains 
$12 a ton, delivered, within a $3.10 freight rate zone, 
the same as it has been since June. New England foun- 
dries are specifying more freely against last-half con- 
tracts with these ovens. Two Connellsville district 
ovens usually active in New England have withdrawn 
from the market for the rest of 1926, being sold up. 
Good Connellsville foundry coke, however, is offered 
here at $5.25 to $5.50 a ton, ovens, or $1.20 to $1.40 be- 
low the delivered price on New England fuel. 


Old Material.—There is little life in the market. 
Some new buying of heavy melting steel for eastern 
Pennsylvania delivery is reported at $11 a ton, on cars 
shipping point. There have also been purchases against 
old contracts for Pittsburgh district delivery at $11.50 
to $11.75, mostly $11.50, these prices representing a 
drop of 25c. to 50c. a ton. Railroad wrought is difficult 
to sell even at $12 a ton, a drop of50c. a ton, and rolling 
mill borings are lower, owing to the withdrawal of buy- 
ers. New buying of machine shop turnings at $8.50 is 
noted, while a few car lots were taken last week on old 
contracts at $8.75 to $9. Rails for rerolling are difficult 
to move. Scrap rails are relatively firmer than heavy 
melting steel. There is just enough interest shown in 
forge scrap, bundled skeleton and cotton ties to hold 
prices steady. 


_ The following prices are for gross-ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


TS ts a ea a a bie waa aoe ae $18.50 to $19.00 


No, 1 machinery cast........... 18.50to 19.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
PO Pathe kan ween aha w ene 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.50 to 20.00 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $11.00 to $11.75 

No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00to 12.50 


ISG, & DOR WME «ovine s sen ecs 11.00to 11.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 


Gat @ ter Ss. vb va wician ees 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 8.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00 to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

RY. oe nee ace on ae kab 60 2 06> 8.00 to 8.50 
ol.) EP ee Sarr 9.00to 9.50 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 9.00to 9.50 
ORME MORNE oc ceccecccseven 9.00to 9.50 
Bundled cotton ties, long........ 8.00to 8.50 
Bundled cotton ties, short....... 8.50to 9.00 
DE tsetnacege chances 4s 95> 16.50 to 17.00 
ne Te GE, abn cticesceseee 16.50 
NS. See eee 12.00 
MEE cs acacakecaveeaee ere 11.25 to 11.75 


Stainless steel and stainless iron produced by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., are described in 
a booklet published by that company. Bethlehem stain- 
less steel and iron can be rolled, forged, pressed and 
hammered. Its chromium content is given as 0.115 to 
0.18 per cent, depending upon the purpose for which 
the metal is to be used, while the carbon content for 
Stainless steel is above 0.12 per cent and for stainless 
iron below 0.12 per cent. Among the uses for which 
Stainless steel and iron is recommended are the follow- 
ing: Airplane parts, automobile parts, machinery 
parts, drawing instruments, fishing tackle, golf club 
heads, musical instruments, phonograph parts, hard- 
ware and many other similar products. 
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Buffalo 


Sizable Inquiries for Pig Iron in Market 
—Steel Output at 85 Per Cent 


BuFFALO, Oct. 5.—Furnaces have two or three siz- 
able inquiries occupying their attention this week. One 
is from a Danville, Pa., foundry for 3000 tons of 
foundry iron for the last quarter. The probability is 
that this will not come to Buffalo district furnaces but 
will be placed nearby. The Kensington-Davis foundry 
in Buffalo is in the market for 2000 tons of foundry 
iron, and another buyer in the State wants 2000 tons. 
The inquiry from the Massey-Harris Co. noted last 
week is for Canadian delivery and, according to reports, 
has not yet been placed. It is for the first quarter. 
One or two others, totaling 1000 tons, are before the 
trade, together with some smaller ones. The ruling 
quotation to foundries in this district on last quarter 
and first quarter business is $20, furnace. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1. 





. -$19.00 to $20.00 


75 to 2.25 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 19.50to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 
a hao a nos Boule he ee ace ae Oa 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill operations still aver- 
age 85 per cent. Bars are quotable at 2.365c., Buffalo, 
on small lots and 2.265c. on large lots, with shapes at 
2.265c. and plates at 2.165c. Business in sheets is good, 
with prices firm and mills busy. Demand for structural 
steel is active, the feature of the week being the award 
of the new Statler Theater, Buffalo, 500 tons. Rein- 
forcing bar business is promising. One maker took 
about 125 tons of road mesh for 5% miles of Pennsyl- 
vania highway. From Rochester comes a request for 
bids on a garage, 250 to 300 tons, and an addition to a 
large hotel at Erie, Pa., will take a round tonnage. 
There is also about 150 tons of reinforcing bars in the 
Statler Theater. These have not been let. 


Old Material.—Mill consumption goes on at a rapid 
rate, but there has been little new buying and the mar- 
ket is rather quiet. One mill is buying its usual quota 
of small lots from day to day. There is no speculative 
activity by dealers, because the market is sentimentally 
weak. Selective No. 1 heavy melting steel still ranges 
from $17.50 to $18, but the mill that is buying the ordi- 
nary grade has no difficulty in getting steel for $15.50 
to $16. No. 1 cast and stove plate are active, with a 
great many orders out. One consumer is buying stove 
plate actively. Low phosphorus and blast furnace scrap 
are both very quiet. Machine shop turnings are a little 
weaker, being quotable at $10.50 to $10.75. Bundled 
sheets and grate bars are likewise down. 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel............ $15.50 to $16.00 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 17.50to 18.00 
cir... cares aes © 0.00.0 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.00 to 15.50 
III, os i ac tala lee <ibiedie 0 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.50 to 10.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Ce en I, g.6 bok a eo 6'0 « onle 12.00to 12.50 
i oe Ss oo axa on cue oe 15.50 to 16.50 
Ne ive n ob 6 OO uWen wees 15.25 to 15.50 
EF OC OEE Fe 13.00 to 13.50 
Hand bundled sheets............ 10.50 to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
DE cine e kbar buss « abate 24.00 to 25.00 
a a ah area 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings............ 13.75 to 14.25 
Seven sane nennns reanenan nee nnennen: svevenenecaene toenesrens SECOEOTUNOUEES CETOT ENT) FACE CR@RELERONS DOREEAETRG bOREEDOGER ENED ENODE SA ROR REOE DIAL TAGE T Cre) oUF: COEDERN OREO REO EONT TEE T PETE SEOEREROR® 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes..........-.. 3.40¢. 
Ee ASS hu kn eae Aue ee Oe ote 3.30c. 
CORRE, BERIOIES. ccccadccccesiccteee 4.45¢. 

EE ne ee ee ee 3.95¢ 
a nn wee a dee child ee 4.30c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.80. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets. .......ccccee0 >. 15. 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib............-. 3.90 
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Pig Iron Prices Stable—Scrap Demand 
Improves 


ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 5.—The ruling Canadian price 
on pig iron has not changed since August, when it was 
reduced to a level about 30c. per ton below the de- 
livered price on Buffalo iron, putting it a few cents 
lower than at any time for several years. Prices 
delivered at Toronto are as follows: No. 1 foundry 
(2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon), $24.80; malleable, 
$24.80; No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon), 
$24.30. Delivered prices at Montreal are: No. 1 
foundry, $27.20; malleable, $27.20; No. 2 foundry, 
$26.70. Basic iron is quoted at $21, furnace 


Old Material.—Some improvement in demand fea- 
tured the Toronto iron and steel scrap market during 
the week. Buying was chiefly from those consumers 
who had allowed their holdings to run low and was 
for the purpose of replenishing them. Heavy melting 
steel, turnings, machinery cast and malleable scrap 
were featured in transactions of the week and several 
rather good orders were closed. The demand from the 
Hamilton, Ont., district became more active during 
the past two or three days. In the Montreal market 
business fell off, with a consequent low demand for 
practically all materials both for local consumption 
and on export account. While no change has been 
made in the appended prices, a few recent transac- 
tions are reported to have been closed at prices about 
50c. per ton above these levels. In the Montreal dis- 







Supplementing the general article on page 748 of 
our Sept. 9 issue, the two appended tables show the 
details of exports and imports of iron and steel products 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products from Germany 
(In Metric Tons) 


January 
Through June 
May, June, 

Item 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Pig iron and ferroalloys.. 42,761 31,947 210,026 107,638 
ee er ee ee 37,456 42,047 237,196 149,313 

Ingots, blooms, slabs, bil- 
lets and sheet bars..... 16,745 23,896 127,433 37,304 
Rails and accessories..... 36,919 49,637 256,077 231,100 
Bar iron, hoops and girders 83,755 93,766 555,514 220,641 
EE GG ian Sink ae oat me 780 787 4,180 4,724 
Plates and sheets........ 44,613 42,296 242,064 201,058 


Tin plate, galvanized 
sheets (plain and corru- 
gated) and other sheets 4,490 4,282 23,373 17,556 


CORRE. SEO Ds onc icc css 6,495 6,731 39,378 35,537 
Tubes and fittings........ 29,682 24,660 152,271 107,038 
Bridge and other struc- 

EE CE de cc ace a aie es 2,315 2,531 21,165 12,301 
Railroad axles and wheels, 

tires and springs....... 4,418 6,068 29,768 42,239 
Carriage and car axles... 120 197 1,371 1,679 


Wire, rolled and drawn... 30,978 35,972 231,209 139,915 
Wire rope and cord, 
barbed wire, wire gauze 


i eR cciia ws neces 6,305 6,976 46,469 44,832 
Je 4,229 4,385 28,222 26,012 
Screws and rivets........ 3,332 2,983 19,319 15,905 
Fae 59 198 868 515 
Horseshoes, calks, horse- 

BOG WOES, GlC...cecccs 196 199 1,683 1,842 
(i SARS ae eee 836 750 4,599 4,783 
Cask buoys, tanks, con- 

PE sion batten kerees 1,346 1,800 8,750 3,298 
Wagon springs .......... 200 139 850 852 
Iron castings, including 

machine parts® ........ 1,282 1,263 8,180 8,386 


Malleable castings and 
forgings, including ma- 
See ee” 65k cbeede* 1,961 2,278 11,464 24,419 


WR witvesseovwes 361,273 385,788 2,261,429 1,433,864 





*Exports of certain machine parts are not reported as 
iron and steel products in'the German official and foreign 
trade statistics, but are included with machinery. 
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trict, however, the price situation is somewhat softer. 


Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
Toronto Montreal 
Per Gross Ton 


Steel turnings .......ccccceees $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......-- 8.50 8.00 
Wrought pipe ......-+seeeeee% 6.00 6.00 
PE <n talen anh ase naen > ens 06 WER 11.00 10.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap........-.+- 11.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel.........-- 11.00 9.00 
Steel GEIS «ccccccvccccesscves 16.00 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron........-+- 18.00 19.00 
Boller plate ...cccccccscccsecs 10.00 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings.........-.- 8.50 9.00 
Tee WORE «cucceeeetsunsees 7.50 8.50 
Per Net Ton 
Standard carwheels .........- 15.00 16.00 
Malleable scrap .......+.-.se0.% 14.00 14.00 
Btowe PIRES .ccccccscccsessces 10.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 16.00 18.00 





Copper from the Belgian Congo 


Each of the past five years has shown a new high 
record of output of copper from the mines of the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga. Previous to 1921 the great- 
est amount produced in any one year was 27,462 metric 
tons, in 1917, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Beginning with 1921, however, at 
30,464 tons, the succeeding figures have been as follows: 
1922, 43,362 tons; 1923, 57,889 tons; 1924, 85,580 tons; 
1925, 90,020 tons. 

While this is less than 10 per cent of the copper 
output of the United States it nevertheless is expected 
to have something of an influence upon the American 
market, inasmuch as this copper is being shipped to 
Belgium, where it is going through a new refinery and 
thence into the markets of Continental Europe. Pre- 
viously it was the practice to ship the copper produced 
in the Belgian Congo to refineries in the United States, 
then across the Atlantic for European consumption. 


from Germany in May and June, together with the 
cumulative figures for the first six months of 1926 and 
the similar period of 1925. 


Imports of Iron and Steel Products into Germany 
(In Metric Tons) 


January 
3 Through June 

May, une, -——————_ 

Item 1926 1926 1926 1925 

Pig iron and ferroalloys.. 9,019 9,043 51,333 103,919 

DE. caves tinmhnewne © e 6,150 10,944 38,983 174,135 
Ingots, blooms, slabs, bil- 

lets and sheet bars..... 17,631 24,603 102,876 110,809 

Rails and accessories..... 9,499 7,162 53,430 56,796 

Bar iron, hoopsand girders 31,914 41,037 160,703 269,423 

DE: ccccntheebaweeuneee 17 25 126 224 

Plates and sheets........ 2,540 1,792 13,728 38,800 


Tin plate, galvanized 
sheets (plain and corru- 
gated) and other sheets 1,458 1,392 7,323 7,480 


a eee 4,307 3,497 18,783 7,948 
Tubes and fittings........ 215 422 1,804 10,484 
Bridge and other struc- 

SE L.. Fanos cea 080 208 139 1,317 450 
Railroad axles and wheels, 

tires and springs....... 17 66 194 189 
Carriage and car axles... 5 4 30 38 
Wire, rolled and drawn... 3,869 3,629 23,379 26,752 


Wire rope and cord, 
barbed wire, wire gauze 


—~ Oa eee 30 49 481 495 
Dialis ORE TAGS. .cccccsns 1 2 7 31 
Screws and rivets........ 38 83 494 802 
ne. AREEE {yom a cave ewe vu oth ate 30 
Horseshoes, calks, horse- 

SSS MAE, GEG. os ccveccc 3 10 38 375 
OE -ctsadbtens esa Kew 4 7 96 90 
Cask buoys, tanks, con- 

PE sxiseenay sese> as 7 58 . 206 82 
Wagon springs .......... 41 86 360 649 
Iron castings, including 

machine parts® ....... 392 499 2,858 2,911 
Malleable castings, includ- 

ing machine parts* .... 252 343 2,098 4,749 

BG ‘sauSdeusdencawe 86,617 104,892 480,647 817,661 





*Exports of certain machine parts are not reported as 
iron and steel products in the German official and foreign 
trade statistics, but are included with machinery. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Awards the Lowest in Many Weeks—Garment 
Building in New York to Take 11,000 Tons 


Except for one week in August and the week in 
which the Labor Day holidays came, the past week 
was the lowest in structural steel awards since last 
April. The total was slightly more than 18,000 tons. 
Included in pending jobs totaling nearly 34,000 tons 
is a new garment building for New York, which will 
require 11,000 tons. Awards follow: 


New York, 526 tons in the following jobs as reported to the 
Structural Steel Board of Trade: Garage, 431 East 
Ninety-second Street, and Lawyers Mortgage Building, 
Mount Vernon, to McClintic-Marshall Co.; storage yard, 
Carrol Street, Brooklyn, and bank building alteration, 


Fourteenth Street and Eighth Avenue, to George A. 
Just Co. 


New York, 1000 tons, two apartment buildings and factory, 
to an unnamed local fabricator. 


NEW YorK, 830 tons, apartment building, 25-31 West Eighty- 
first Street, to Drier Iron Works. 

New York, 800 tons, apartment building, 
Street, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
New York, 500 tons, two apartment buildings, to an un- 

named local fabricator. 

New York, 300 tons, Church of Our Lady of Loretta, Bleecker 
and Elizabeth Streets, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

BROOKLYN, 350 tons, wing and laboratory, 
Hospital, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

PERTH Amboy, N. J., 100 tons, 
Steel Co. 

WILDwoop, N. J., 500 tons, 750,006 cu. ft. gas holder for 
General Engineering & Management Corporation, to 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, 115 tons, Leverington Presbyterian Church, 
to American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. 

PHILADELPHIA, 110 tons, garage on North Twentieth Street, 
to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 


BALTIMORE, 350 Weston High School, 
Brothers. 


BUFFALO, Statler Theater, 500 tons, to R. S. McMannus Steel 
Construction Co. 


CLEVELAND, 250 tons, factory for Fisher Body Co., to Cleve- 
land Structural Steel Co. 

ADRIAN, MicuH., 200 tons, 200,000 cu. ft. gas holder for Citi- 
zens Gas & Fuel Co., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 200 tons, McCall 
Marshall Co. 





Twenty-third 


Kings County 


tile factory, to Guilbert 


tons, to Dietrich 


Building, to McClintic- 


Fostoria, OnI0, 900 tons, plant additions for National Car- 
bon Co., to American Bridge Co. 


New ALBANY, IND., 425 tons, sand digger hull for E. T. 
Slider Co., to Midland Barge Co,, Midland, Pa. 
PEKIN, ILL., 400 tons, building for the Fleischman Co., to 


Gage Structural Steel Co., 


175 tons, high school, 


Chicago. 

LASALLE, ILL., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

LA GRANGE, ILL., 325 tons, high school auditorium, to Mid- 
land Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

ROCHESTER, MINN., 2500 tons, 
Bridge Co. 


Mayo Clinic, to American 


MILWAUKEE, 
Dodge 


130 tons, annex for Edwards Motor Car Co., 

Brothers distributer, to Worden-Allen Co. 

St. Louis, 900 tons, six barges for United States Engineers’ 
Office, to American Bridge Co. 

TeEx., 150 tons, bridge for the Houston 
Shore Railroad Co., to Austin Bridge Co., Dallas. 

TAMPA, Fua., 1800 tons, Florida 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


HousTON, North 


Portland Cement Co., to 


LINCOLN, Nes., 400 tons, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy pas- 
senger station, to Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 

Lompoc, CaL., 250 tons, Celite Products Co., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. of California, Los Angeles. 

Los ANGELES, 275 tons, transmission towers from Hayden, 

to the Coolidge Dam site near San Carlos, Ariz., 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

SAN Francisco, 725 
Brothers. 


Ariz., 


tons, St. Joseph’s Hospital, to Dyer 
San Francisco, 650 tons, office building, Pine and Sansome 


Streets, to Central Iron Works. 


SAN FRANcisco, 100 tons, apartment building, Clay 
to Golden Gate Iron Works. 


Street, 
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San Francisco, 210 tons, apartment building, Hyde and 
Lombard Streets, to Herrick Iron Works, Oakland. 
SAN FRANcIsco, 2400 tons, Southern Pacific Co., four ferry 
boats, each requiring 400 tons of plates and 200 tons 
of shapes, awarded as follows: One each to the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation and the General En- 
gineering & Drydock Co., San Francisco, and two to the 

Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland. 


Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the 
following: 
Boston, 2000 tons, bridge for Cambridge, Mass. 
LAKE Puacip, N. Y., 400 tons, building for Lake Placid Club. 
New York, 11,000 tons, Unit 1, New Lefcourt Garment Cen- 


ter, Seventh Avenue and Twenty-second Street, Swartz 
& Gross, architects. 
PHILADELPHIA, tonnage being estimated, power plant at 


Ninth and Willow Streets, for the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. 

SALEM, N. J., 500 tons, highway bridge. 

NorFOLK, VA., 900 tons, power house, Virginia Electric Car 
Co. 

TAMPA, FLA., 400 tons, building for Fair Furniture Co. 

POTTSVILLE, PA., 500 tons, theater. 

CINCINNATI, 500 tons, building for John Van Range Co. 

CHICAGO, 1200 tons, Lakeview apartment building. 

Srtoux Crry, Iowa, 1000 tons, Orpheum Circuit Theater. 

Kansas City, Mo., 400 tons, building for United States 
Gypsum Co. 

DENVER, COLO., 750 tons, building for Midwest Refining Co. 

KELLOGG, IDAHO, 1000 tons for a zine plant. 

CHELAIN, WASH., 2000 tons for a power plant. 

ELLENSBURG, WASH., 2700 tons, 
project. 

YAKIMA, WASH., 200 tons, for a municipal pipe line; bids, 
Oct. 4. 

MERCED, CAL., 600 tons, cement plant. 

Los ANGELES, 7750 tons, pipe line and syphons for the 
Southern California Edison Co., for the following: 6500 
tons for a pipe line for the Huntington and Shaver Lakes 
project, and 1250 tons for syphons for the Mono-Bear 
project; bids, Oct. 4. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 169 tons, apartment, Larkin Street, between 
Greenwich and Lombard Streets. 


United States reclamation 





Examiners Report on Rates for Rails, 
Castings, Pipe and Wire Products 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—The following proposed re- 
ports have been made by examiners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

In passing upon a complaint by the West Virginia 
Rail Co., Examiner Harry C. Barron held that rates 
on iron and steel rails and products, in carloads, from 
Huntington, W. Va., to certain points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia, were unreasonable. The re- 
port said that the commission should find that rates 
on rails are unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed rates based upon $2.50 per gross ton from Hunt- 
ington to Winchester, Ky., and Lexington, Ky., plus 
proposed rates, ranging from 15c. to 24c. per 100 Ib., 
to points on the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

Examiner A. F. Parker, passing upon a complaint 
of the Michigan Malleable Iron Co., Detroit, held that 
the fifth class rate of 16.5c. per 100 Ib. on rough cast- 
ings from Detroit to Toledo is unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds 14.5c. 

Rates on wrought iron and steel pipe and oil well 
supplies in carloads from points of origin in Oklahoma 
to destinations in Kansas were found unreasonable by 
Examiner R. L. Shanafelt, in passing upon a complaint 
by the M. M. Valerius Oil & Gas Co. 

The rate on barbed wire, wire nails and other iron 
and steel articles in straight or mixed carloads from 
South Bartonville (Peoria), Ill., to Indianapolis should 
not exceed 21c. per 100 lb., according to a report pro- 
posed by R. N. Trezise, in connection with a complaint 
made by the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria. The 
rate charged was 26c. per 100 Ib. 

Rates charged the Atlantic Oil Producing Co. on 
iron and steel pipe, in carloads, between points in 
Texas and Oklahoma were found unreasonable in a 
report proposed by Examiner H. C. Barron, who said 
that the rates should be based on the Memphis- 
Southwestern scale. 
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SRUMELL LANGA ADA Mss eMSET ONL A AGATA 08 ALAM e 
: ' 
é Oct.5 Oct.4 Oct.2 Oct.1 Sept. 30 Sept. 29 . 
= Lake copper, New York.... 14.37% 14.37% 14.37% 14.37% 14.37% 14.37% = 
= The Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*.. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14:00 = 
= Week’ Straits tin, spot, New York... 71.50 (> 71.20 69.55 70.12% E 
= Pric s Lead, New York.:......... 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.75 8.75 : 
ze ices ae ee oe ea ee 8.35 8.35 8.35 8.35 45 ‘ ee 
“anus Zinc, New York............ tn te tr tp . Ln eee 

Cents per Pound Zinc, St. Louis............. 7.35 7.35 7.35 7.35 7.35 7.35 

or 2 - 
Early Delivery *Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Copper is dull and inactive, 
with prices unchanged on electrolytic but slightly 
weaker on Lake. Tin has been fairly active at high 
prices. The price of lead has been reduced 10 points. 
Zine is slightly easier in price. Antimony is weak, 
declining %c. in a week. 

Copper.—Although some of the largest consumers 
of copper are believed to be about ready to enter the 
market for nearby requirements, there has been no 
move in that direction during the week, and the market 
has been quiet, in fact dull. Orders have been confined 
to scattered carload lots, mostly for immediate ship- 
ment. There has been no buying of sufficient impor- 
tance to test the price, which remains at 14c., f.o.b. 
refinery, for electrolytic, or 14.25c., delivered nearby 
consuming points. Lake copper is slightly easier in 
price for the past week, having been quoted at 14.37%c. 
per lb., delivered New York district. 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for September, based on daily quotations in THE 
IRON AGE was 14.49c., New York. The average price 
of electrolytic copper was 14.05c., refinery, or 14.30c., 
delivered. 

Tin.—Scanty supplies of tin continue to keep prices 
at a high level. The peak during the week beginning 
last Wednesday and ended today (Tuesday) was reached 
on Monday, when sales were made at 71.62%c. per Ib. 
Today’s market was dull, but the market remained firm 
at 71.50c. The future trend of prices is somewhat 
obscure. The visible supply has been steadily declining, 
and while consumers have not yet been confronted with 
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Metals from New York Warehouse 


Delivered 
Tin, Straits pig 


Prices per Lb. 
tao is isco ik GWimelat aae 73.50c. to 74.50c. 


I eh ee adhe he oe ace 74.00c. to 74.50c. 
UST edidc cb & he Ewe wae ous oe 15.50c. 
ee ee 15.25c. 
I oe esd wie a » wlehien aide oe 14.75c. 
OE RE Sa See 8.50c.to 9.00c. 
Lead, American pig............ 9.00c. to 9.50c. 
CN eee ea mh a a i 11.25c. to 12.25c. 


Antimony, Asiatic epee woe 16.00c. to 17.00c. 
Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) .30.00c. to 30.50c. 
Babbitt metal, commercial grade .30.00c. to 40.00c. 
eS” eee eee 43.00c. to 44.00c. 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb. 


eh Pg dalle i, re aa Ae 75.50ce. 
a, POOL ch beech one dyC i Wewtls saeco 77.50c¢ 
I a a 15.00c. 
i ST +. . « babaee © aad bee bub 15.00¢ 
LE, uhh sical wala okie os 2's s eared 6b 14.00¢ 
Re ar al a i ak le 8.50c 
he ee wm bg son 9.35¢ 
Rr ey ee ree 18.50¢ 
i eal alas, esi wirid ou velo tact 11.50¢ 
Sabbitt metal, medium grade............22.50c. 
Babbitt metal, high grade............... 80.50c. 
SE SE I i cari bh Bi, tons is iain og, el 45.00c. 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 
Sheets— 
EEE Terre 19.37 %e. to 20.37 Kee. 
Copper, hot rolled.. .-23.00c. to 24.00c. 


Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 

25.25c. to 26.25c. 
Seamless Tubes 
Cede ee bine situa s ahaelee 24.25c. to 25.25c. 
EE So aGis bie db Bob wt .25.00c. to 26.00c. 
Brazed Brass Tubes....... 7c. to 28.37 lee. 
Mee. cts snes ane + as 17.12 tc. to 18.12 %e. 
From New York Warehouse 

Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 
Zine sheets (No. 9), casks...... 13.00c. to 13.25c. 
ee ee ee 13.50c. to 13.75c. 
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an actual shortage so far as operations are concerned, 
there is very little tin in the hands of traders. The 
tin trade is not certain that the present high rate of 
consumption in industries using the bulk of the tin 
can long be maintained, and this, of course, is an influ- 
ence as regards prices for future delivery. Prices for 
the more remote months, such as December and Jan- 
uary, are lower than for spot shipment. During the 
week under review sales amounted to about 1000 tons, 
more than half of this business developing last Thurs- 
day. About two-thirds of the business was between 
dealers and the remainder was consumer buying. For 
October and November consumers are not over-sup- 
plied, and this is a factor of great strength as affect- 
ing prices for this two-month period. London prices 
today are: Spot standard, £317 5s.; future standard, 
£305; spot Straits, £324 15s.; Singapore price, £314 15s. 

Lead.—The principal development was the reduc- 
tion in the price of lead by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. on Oct. 1 from 8.75c. to 8.65c., New York. 
The market remains spotty. On some days inquiries 
and orders are in fair volume, while on other days little 
or nothing has been done. 


Zinc.—A moderate demand for zinc has been man- 
ifested during the week, but there has been more pres- 
sure to sell than to buy and prices have weakened 
slightly. Quotations throughout the week have gener- 
ally been at 7.35c., St. Louis, and 7.70c., New York. 

Antimony.—Quotations on antimony are %c. lower 
today (Tuesday) than a week ago. The quotation to- 
day for spot delivery was 13.62%c. per lb., duty paid, 
New York, as compared with 14.25c. a week ago. For 
future delivery today’s quotation was 13.50c. More in- 
quiry has developed than in several weeks, but no busi- 
ness of importance has yet been done. 

Nickel.—Prices continue at 35c. per lb. for ingot 
nickel and 36c. per lb. for shot nickel. Electrolytic is 
quoted at 39c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin ingot aluminum is quoted at 
27c. per lb. for the remaining months of the year. 
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Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
have not changed since Aug. 3. Zinc sheets and lead 
full sheets continue to hold to the changes of July 20 
and 26 respectively. 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
75c. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets— 

NS Ee er ee ee ee 19.37 %4« 

Cer, Bot PONIES 2 oc ccc ccsccasevcces sane 

DE: t= sauenk wa weed 654k b sb eed haw e Be 11.75¢ 

BOG (Ee wets) ovicicis wees 12.50c. to 12.75¢ 
Seamless Tubes— 

FR ee oe rer ere 24.25c. 

DE; Ghosts s koe cckaouce <6 6.05.6 be em 25.00c. 
Rods— 

 . .. 56 Battin: Bin kk wld baa owieele 17.12 %e. 

EE TE a Te 19.87 %e. 
Wire— 

Se dha ireh lig hide alla ree wh WA 16.37 %e. 

SE Sk vce eWepies eavba vag bate 19.87 %e. 
a EP eS, Cre ee rs te 21.87 Ke. 
Brawed Brass Tubing. .... ve sccccevcccblsdt BC. 

Aluminum Products in Ton Lets 
The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 


nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide..... 37.50c. 
Pe, Ms cnccas ENON Ss pUeababnese¥a a 48.00c. 
PE EE cee csbinna ee 3 bed ds waeeeae 34.00c 


POND ss seuereUnsecsenonenenenevenen evans oonestistneneen sc oentuneenenenrenens (omens pesto uneny aus ceMeReOeEsaoEspEEvOnTCoeconcnecanrenseenaees ouoesnenctad seater seaneanase const eves tate AbRROe 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets— Base per Lb. 
awh okie oe © i. oe aks 19 %c. to 20 %c. 
Ce, IR SMO sii 08.2 Ss eh anh eden 23c. 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .25\c. 
Pn’ rata aovEise @ &i'b's, aie ed aor ew ate aoe 12.25c. 
ET Tee eee ee ee 11.25¢ 

Seamless Tubes— 

SE ee a, re 
I, a nick snc x. eck fash Wig wo <The eS eS SAD i 

Braged Braee Tubes... ..cccckccccccccccsedt ee: 

Brass Rods wey 17 Ke. 

om Me 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


Oct. 5.—Transactions in non-ferrous metals are 
steady and at about the rate of the previous week. 
Tin has advanced, and lead and antimony are easier. 
The old metals are quiet and without feature. 

We quote, in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.50c.; tin, 
72c.; lead, 8.45c.; zine, 7.45c.; in less than carload lots, 
antimony, 16c. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bot- 


REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards Include 3400 Tons for Brooklyn Sewer 
and 2000 Tons for Boston Candy Factory 


A Brooklyn sewer requiring 3400 tons of concrete 
reinforcing bars and a Boston candy factory taking 
2000 tons are the week’s largest awards of reinforcing 
steel. Other awards bring the week’s total to more 
than 9000 tons. Public work at Stickney, IIl., will re- 
quire 3750 tons. Bids are now being taken on this 
job. Awards follow: 


Boston, 2000 tons, candy factory, to Calman Brothers. 

JAMAICA, L. I., 1500 tons, sewer, from Mecaro Construc- 
tion Co., genefal contractor, to Concrete Steel Co. 

BROOKLYN, 3400 tons, Coney Island sewer, from Corozza 
Construction Co., general contractor, to Concrete Steel Co. 

New York, 270 tons, Sentina Warehouse, Bronx, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

ELIZABETHPORT, N. J., 400 tons, 
work, from Triest Contracting Co., 
Concrete Steel Co. 

HALEDON, N. J., 200 tons, Passaic County Sanitarium, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

EVANSTON, ILL., 300 tons, garage, to Concrete Engineering 
Co. 

CuIcaGco, 100 tons of rail steel, addition to the Illinois 
Central Hospital, to Calumet Steel Co. 

CHICAGO, 160 tons, public school, to Kalman Steel Co. 

CHICAGO, 125 tons, apartment building at 6137 Kenwood 
Avenue, to Kalman Steel Co. 

LA SauLe, ILL, 220 tons, 
Ryerson & Son. 

RICHMOND, CAL., 400 tons, buildings for Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., to unnamed San Francisco jobber. 


Staten Island bridge 
general contractor, to 


high school, to Joseph T. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 


30STON, 600 tons, bridge at Cambridge, Mass. 

CINCINNATI, 350 tons, building for John Van Range Co. 

STICKNEY, ILL., 3750 tons, for the Sanitary District. 

CuicaGco, 215 tons, building at 180 West Washington 
Street; Hyland & Course, architects. 

San FRANcIsco, 100 tons, for the Carter Estate. 

Los ANGELES, 123 tons, two bridges for Los 
County. 


Angeles 


A MecMyler Interstate crane mounted on the roof 
of the boiler house of the Miami Paper Co., West Car- 
rollton, Ohio, is used for unloading coal from rail- 
road cars, lifting the coal to a shaft at the top of the 


building, the coal thence reaching the boiler house 
interior. 


The growth of the Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., from a small machine shop 
in 1867 to a factory employing 1000 men in 1926 is the 
subject of an article in a recent issue of the Exporters 
and Importers Journal. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are _ those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 

Buying Selling 

Prices Prices 

Copper, heavy crucible ...... 12.00c. 13.50c. 

Copper, heavy and wire..... 11.75c¢. 12.50c. 

Copper, light and bottoms... 9.75c. 11.00c. 

PRs ON «, ow éeweawaak «4 7.25c. 9.00c. 

: Mee nant 0 Bae ee wale 6.25¢. 8.00c. 

Heavy machine composition. §8.75c. 10.125c. 

No. 1 yellow brass turnings.. 8.50c. 9.25c. 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 

SSD SHED cr ccsow anand 8.25c. 9.25c. 
ee ERE Se 7.25¢c 7.7T5e. 
GR |, Xan Sih pata aoe an ».50e 6.25ce. 
MOET: Ne den, 6.0 ed toe ne 4.25¢ 4.75c. 
Sheet aluminum. ......-..0% 17.00¢ 19.00c. 
re 17.00c 19.00c. 

DOCEHEUTORTUOELUREEOUOELLLEDEGCRERLEDLLCTUREU LINO ATEREEOLORDEREDOEDROEODDESOEOESEDONOEDELOOUTS( OPEID INGE COETOEDOOLADECEOLENERERUSORRS SOOEGRRTEAGOED OT EDE EOEDt LOSE DOROOREROE DOR RTERTASLEERD 


toms, 9.75c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead 
pipe, 6.75¢.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 
43.50c.; block tin, 52¢.; aluminum, 17.75c.; all being 
dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Orders for Locomotives Feature Market—Louis- 
ville & Nashville Inquires for Cars 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has received orders 
for 77 locomotives, 50 from the Seaboard Air Line, 22 
from the Santa Fe and five from the Belt Line of Chi- 
cago. The inquiry of the Louisville & Nashville for 
1500 freight and 28 passenger cars is out for bids. 
Items of the week follow: 


The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 50 Mikado type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered 93 motor-driven 


coaches and 4 electric locomotives from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sunta Fe has ordered 22 loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Louisville & Nashville has issued its inquiry for 1000 
steel gondolas, 250 automobile cars, 250 flat cars and 28 
passenger cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed orders for 1000 
tons of fabricated car repair parts with car builders. Orders 


for 3000 tons were placed by the same road two or three 
weeks ago. 


The Belt Railway of Chicago has placed 5 switching loco- 
motives with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Nickel Plate is in the market for 4 Pacific type 
locemotives. 


The Chicago & North Western placed 4 dining cars with 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 





Scrap Prices Decline at Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 5.—With continued heavy production 
in the automobile industry, the volume of waste mate- 
rial coming out has had a depressing effect on the mar- 
ket. Outside of the recent heavy purchase by the 
Bethlehem company for its Lackawanna plant, there 
have been no sales of large tonnage, and most of the 
Ohio mills have been holding up delivery, with the 
result that blast furnace materials have registered 
declines. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 


No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 
Heavy melting and _ shoveling 
SOGE in cha teapesens sa caubees $12.50 to $13.00 
Borings and short turnings...... 9.00to 9.50 
Ret SOCIO. 6s) scan alas 06s 8.75 to 9.25 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Amtomotiie: GAR 4 ..cciccicwossvve 20.50to 21.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
PANTO BBD gk oncicdadais dees tiansnees 13.50 to 14.50 
a UU ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Sheet clippings ......cccccccccs 8.00to 8.50 
Winsteees Fas < a divs. < dldicd cin cieate Vs 10.75 to 11.25 
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John C. Ruf, for a number of years with I. B. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Dover, N. H., has been elected president 
of the Johnson Belting Co., 
423 East’ Fifty - sixth 
Street, New York. Mr. 
Ruf has spent the greater 
part of his business life 
in the mill supply field, 
and is the first man to 
have been elected presi- 
dent of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association for 
a second time. 


NLEUOEDENORDORRLOEEED ACHE) EDDOEDONEG sButeeuREEST HHAEELT 


Hiram N. Cudworth, 
for more than twenty 
years in the sales depart- 
ment of the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and re- 
cently district manager 
for its machine ‘ivision 
in Chicago, has _ retired 
from active service, but 
will retain his association 
with the company in a consulting capacity. His 
place will be filled by Oscar E. Nordstrom, formerly 
Cleveland district manager for the company’s machine 
division. M. E. Mattson, until Oct. 1 a sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago district, has been made Cleve- 
land district manager. C. H. Hill, who heretofore has 
represented the Norton Co. in Indianapolis, has re- 
moved his headquarters to the Chicago office, but 
will continue to call on his customers in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. 


nave nnvenenrvepenrenonoree 


HeNeEN DRED HORE vNnENONND TNE: 


TC 





JOHN C. RUF 


consunnerrrenernn 


AP USNEEENENELENEDEENENEEREDNERENUREE CeES TENT USaEnOuREANaeDODERENELHtesiosteroeenirnes iri tee 


E. J. Kulas, president Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
sailed for Europe the first of the month for a six to 
eight weeks’ vacation. 

T. H. Kane, vice-president and general manager 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned to 
accept the presidency of the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, 
Ohio, steel fabricating subsidiary of the Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton. Mr. Kane had been with 
the Truscon company since 1908. 


Hale J. Denny has been added to the sales force 
in the Chicago territory of the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. He will work under the direction 
of R. M. Hubler, the company’s Chicago district man- 
ager. Mr. Denny has been identified with the plumbing 
specialty business in the vicinity of Chicago for the last 
five years. 


Feodore F. Foss, assistant to the president of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., is back 
home after a six months’ trip to western Europe, 
where he studied the iron and steel industry of France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and 
England. 


R. C. Brower, for the past four years connected 
with both the automotive and industrial machinery 
sales division of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed general manager of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Co., with head- 
quarters at Canton. He has been connected with the 
bearing industry since 1913, having been eastern and 
central district manager of the Bearing Service Co., 
which was absorbed by the Timken sales and service 
company. 

Howard Coonley, president Walworth Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, has been appointed chairman of the Massachusetts 
Permanent Committee on Safety Activity. 
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Francis B. Shuster, New England representative of 
Frank Samuel & Co., who has been ill for seven 
months, is now again at his office. 

Einar Troili, vice-president Udderholm Iron & Steel 
Co., Varmland, Sweden, was a recent visitor in Worces- 
ter, Mass. He inspected the North and South Works, 
American Steel & Wire Co. A score of years ago he 
was a draftsman at the Morgan Construction Co., War- 
cester, and also studied methods at the American Steel 
& Wire Co. plant. Mr. Troili will remain in this coun- 
try until the latter part of this month. 

Thomas T. Richards has resigned as vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis, to become sales manager of the 
Arthur B. Shepard Corporation, New York, structural 
steel fabricator. He will retain his financial interest 
in the Wagner corporation, with which he has been 
connected for 21 years. Before leaving St. Louis he 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given at the Forest 
Park Hotel, St. Louis, when executives and district 
managers of the company presented him with a watch 
and chain. 

Hans Luthi has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Kenosha division of the Nash Motors 
Co., succeeding John Bjorn, who resigned Aug. 15 to 
retire. Mr. Luthi entered the employ of the Thomas 
B. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, in 1906 as an assistant fore- 
man, and rose in the ranks until he was promoted to 
assistant general superintendent of the Nash Motors 
Co., which took over the Jeffery works in 1916. 

Frank Turrehini, technical director and head of 
Société Genevoise d’Instruments de Physique, Geneva, 
Switzerland, is spending a few weeks in the United 
States. 

Gilbert H. Unruh has been appointed Baltimore rep- 
resentative of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and is at 
present located at 618 Regester Avenue, Stonleigh, 
Baltimore. He has been connected with the Link-Belt 
Co. for a number of years. 

Frank C. Eaton has been elected president of the 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co., Monaca, Pa., to suc- 
ceed the late Godfrey Stengel, Jr. George H. Stengel 
has been elected vice-president and Ralph H. Pauley 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Eaton was formerly vice- 
president and Mr. Pauley secretary. Dr. Alfred Stengel 
of Philadelphia has been added to the company’s board 
of directors. 

Harvey M. Crane, technical assistant to the presi- 
dent General Motors Corporation, Detroit, and William 
J. Davidson, assistant secretary, headed a group of en- 
gineers of that company who sailed for Europe Oct. 
1, for a month’s tour of Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent to inspect new designs in their field. Included in 
the party were Enos A. De Waters, chief engineer 
Buick Motor Car Co.; Ernest W. Seaholm, chief en- 
gineer Cadillac Motor Car Co.; Ormond E. Hunt, chief 
engineer Chevrolet Motor Car Co.; Benjamin H. Ani- 
bel, chief engineer Oakland Motor Car Co., and Herbert 
C. M. Stevens, chief engineer Olds Motor Works. 

R. H. Ismon, secretary and treasurer and a director 
of the American Can Co., New York, has tendered his 
resignation, effective Nov. 1. He will be succeeded as 
secretary and treasurer by R. A. Burger. C. E. Green 
has been elected controller and selected to succeed Mr. 
Ismon on the board of directors. 

W. E. Worme, for six years assistant to district 
manager of sales Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
has joined the sales department of the Stieglitz-Treiber 
Co., Inc., 18 East Forty-first Street, New York, dealer 
in tin plate and sheets, as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent. 

W. H. Fitch has resigned as manager of the metal- 
lurgical department Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 





October 7, 1926: 


W. L. Batt, president SKF Industries, Inc., New 
York, has been decorated by the King of Sweden with 
the knighthood of the Order of Vasa, first class. Insti- 
tuted in 1772 by King Gustave III, the Order of Vasa 
is regarded as the Swedish counterpart of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

Arthur L. Young, of Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York, sailed for 
Europe this week. 

Martin J. Conway, formerly fuel engineer for the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
accepted a similar position with the Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. 


George M. Bowen, formerly grinding wheel sales- 
man in Detroit for the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has resigned. He will be succeeded by Karl E. Herrick, 
several years ago in the wheel sales division of the 
company and assistant sales manager of its refrac- 
tories division. 


_ TY | 
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FRANK W. McLEAN, former vice-president Pitts- 
burgh Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, and for many years active 
in the hardware business, died at his home in Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Sept. 29. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh 76 years ago and following his graduation from 
Western University of Pennsylvania became associated 
with Fanestock & Co., a Pittsburgh hardware firm. 
Later he went into the business for himself and still 
later went with the Bindley Hardware Co., from which 
he went to the Pittsburgh Rivet Co. He retired from 
active business about nine years ago. 


NICHOLAS B. TrRIST, special wheel engineer Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home in Sewickley, 
Pa., Sept. 29. He was born at Savannah, Ga., in 1862. 
He entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
as an apprentice in the Altoona shops and served with 
this road in various capacities for about 23 years. 
Through Charles T. Schoen he became connected with 
the Schoen Steel Wheel Co., when that firm started the 
manufacture of solid wrought steel wheels, and con- 
tinued with the Carnegie Steel Co. when it took over the 
Schoen company in 1908. 


ALEXANDER E. KEITH, consulting engineer for the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, died Sept. 27 at the 
age of 66 years. In 1893 he came to Chicago from 
Baltimore and started to work with the Strowger Auto- 
matic Exchange. He was the inventor of the Keith 
line switch. 


CaRL G. JANSON, president Janson Iron Works, Oak- 
land, Cal., died at his home in Oakland, Sept. 29, aged 
70 years. He was a native of Germany and came to 
the United States 37 years ago. He founded the Janson 
Iron Works in 1906. 


ARTHUR HOLLAND, a retired iron and steel merchant, 
died Oct. 1, at his home in Concord, Mass. He was 
born in Boston, Sept. 22, 1850, and was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1872. He then became asso- 
ciated with Naylor & Co., New York, dealer in iron 
and steel, and moved to Pittsburgh with the firm in 
1888. During the following year he was made a mem- 
ber of the firm. In 1894 he resigned to establish Hol- 
land & Co., Pittsburgh. Four years later he went to 
London as foreign representative of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and in 1901 became president of 
the United Railways, San Francisco. About 1907 he 
reorganized the York Street Railways in Pennsylvania, 
and later, for a short period, was president Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad, in Maine. Since 1916 he had 
resided in Concord, but spent considerable time abroad. 
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Louis SOMMERHAUSER, president and manager of 
the Spuck Iron & Foundry Co., St. Louis, died in that 
city Sept. 28. He was born in St. Louis 71 years ago, 
and had been connected with the Spuck organization 
for more than 30 years. At its incorporation in 1902 
he was made vice-president, becoming president in 1919. 


ROBERT J. JOHNSON, former vice-president of Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, died Sept. 27 at 
his summer home in Augusta, Ga. He retired from 
active business seven years ago. 


WILLIAM J. WATSON, organizer of the Buda 
Foundry & Mfg. Co., the Hewitt Mfg. Co. and the Fort 
Madison Iron Works Co., later serving as the president 
of each concern, died Sept. 21, aged 83 years. Mr. 
Watson was a director of the First National Bank, 
the Security Bank of Chicago and the Second Security 
Bank of Chicago. Upon leaving Philadelphia Mr. Wat- 
son went to St. Louis in 1870, moving to Chicago in 
1873 as representative of the Middleton Car Spring Co. 


R. S. RopGers, secretary American Seeding Machine 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, died at the Union Memorial 
Hospital, Baltimore, Oct. 3, following an operation. 


JOSEPH WOLF, president Cincinnati Electrical Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, died Sept. 24. He had been head of the 
company for the past year, having previously served 
many years as vice-president. 


Canadian Output of Pig Iron and Steel 
‘ Declines 


ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 5.—Production of pig iron 
in Canada during the month of August totaled 58,780 
gross tons, which was 13 per cent under the 67,232 
tons produced in July, but more than double the 26,513 
tons produced in August, 1925. The production of pig 
iron by grades shows basic iron at 29,882 gross tons 
in August, as compared with 40,260 tons in July; foun- 
dry iron at 13,454 tons in August, compared with 22,- 
490 tons in July; and malleable iron at 15,444 tons in 
August, which marked a sharp increase from the 4482 
tons made in July. 

For the eight months ended with August the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada amounted to 496,876 
gross tons, an increase of 47 per cent over the 338,351 
tons reported for the corresponding period in 1925. 

Reflecting the lower output of pig iron during 
August the production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada fell to 45,674 tons in the month under 
review, or 30 per cent below the 64,847 tons made in 
July. The production of ingots and castings for the 
eight months of the year ended with August amounted 
to 541,705 tons, which is 15 per cent over the 471,175 
tons reported for the corresponding period last year. 


Appointed Secretary of Western Sheet 
and Tin Plate Association 


YouNGSTOWN, Oct. 5.—Manufacturers today an- 
nounced the appointment of Elias Jenkins as secretary 
of the Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
Association. Mr. Jenkins will maintain offices in the 
Mahoning Bank building, Youngstown, where the bi- 
monthly settlements in the sheet and tinplate division 
will be conducted. For 35 years he was employed in 
Valley steel mills and for 10 years served as trustee 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. He succeeds to the position made vacant 
by the death in the spring of James H. Nutt, formerly 
secretary as well of the Western Bar Iron Association, 
a position now held by S. C. Leonard, Detroit. 
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| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS || 


Skip-Lift.—R. H. 
tin 79 of 28 pages illustrates and describes the skip-lift 


feaumont Co., Philadelphia. Bulle- 
method 


use 


of handling bulk materials. Many examples of 
shown and diagrams indicate various methods 
of application Details of the equipment are included. 


are 


Case-Hardening Steel.—Jones & Laughlin 
poration, Pittsburgh. Folder of eight pages devoted to 
a new type of case-hardening steel, known as Jalcase. 
This is furnished in hot-rolled or cold-finished bars and 
is reported to have exceptionally good machinability 
combined with the hard wear resisting surface. The 
makers recommend it for forging and cold heading. 


Steel Cor- 


Recording Voltmeters.—Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Catalog 1502 describes voltmeters designed for general 
commercial use, in both the round and strip chart mod- 
els. Many details are shown, together with samples of 
various types of charts. 

Porcelain Enameling.—Ferro 
land 


Enameling Co., Cleve- 
“Men and Methods,” a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated booklet, dealing largely with the progress of the 
company’s research department and its aid in the pro- 
duction of enameled products. Photographs and short 
biographical sketches of the men employed in a tech- 
nical capacity by the company are included. 


Cireuit Breakers.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Revised leaflets L 3549-B, L 20135-A 
and L 20011-A, covering type CA carbon circuit breakers, 


types CL and CN carbon circuit breakers and types 
F-11 and F-22 oil circuit breakers. Application, con- 
struction and operation of the various types are dis- 
cussed. 


Valwes.—Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
“Valve Economy,” 
information 


Homestead, Pa. 
a small booklet of 24 pages providing 
the plug cock and other types of 
valves. Illustrations and diagrams are furnished show- 
ing the installation of different kinds of valves with 


particulars on methods by which economy may be 
achieved. 


about 





Industrial Buildings.—Standard Erecting Corporation, 
110 East Forty-second Street, New York. Illustrated 
catalog covering the company’s series A standardized 


buildings, particularly adaptable to foundry require- 
ments. 


Electrical Instruments.—Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broad- 
way, New York. Bulletin No. 110, giving full descrip- 
tions and specifications of HTD direct current ammeters, 
voltmeters and volt-ammeters. Bulletin No. 150, dealing 
with HTA alternating current ammeters, voltmeters and 
single phase wattmeters. 


Molding Materials.—lIllinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, 
Ill “Rebonding Foundry Sand,” a small booklet de- 
scribing the use of fire clay to renew the bond of molding 
sand in foundry operations. 


Air Heaters and Coolers.—<Aerofin Corporation, 750 
Frelinghuysen Avenue,. Newark, N. J. Brief folder 
describing the company’s product for the heating or 
cooling of air in which an outside casing protects the 
core from expansion strains and forms the duct for 
ventilating air. 

Electric 


Lamps.— Westinghouse Lamp Co., 150 
Broadway, 


New York. Catalog of 48 pages containing 
descriptions and latest price schedules of Westinghouse 
Mazda lamps. Both standard and intermediate schedules 
are given and also full particulars on overall lengths, 
extra charges, discounts and freight allowances. 


Fans and Blowers.—Buffalo Forge Co., 490 Broadway, 
Buffalo. Leaflet providing illustrations, specifications 
and a brief description of the company’s type FB variable 
and constant speed electric blowers. Catalog No. 475, 
describing baby conoidal fans with tables of ratings 
and dimensions and full constructional details. 


Steel Lockers.—Durabilt Steel Locker Co,., 432 Arnold 
Avenue, Aurora, Ill. Two leaflets showing illustrations 
of the company’s steel lockers in various school build- 
ings throughout the country. 


Stokers.—Combustion Engineering Corporation, 43 


Broad Street, New York. Catalog C-4 describing the 
company’s Coxe traveling grate stoker for use in the 
burning of anthracite coal and coke breeze. Diagrams, 


illustrations and specifications are included. 


Machine Tools.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago. Bulletin 11191, describing the quadruple com- 
bination punch and shear; bulletin 4051, dealing with 
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horizontal drilling and boring machines; bulletin 9000, 
describing the No. 0 high speed friction saw, and bulle- 
tin 1301 devoted to 17-in., 2l-in., 25-in. and 30-in. Ryer- 
son-Conradson geared head engine lathes. Specifications 
on all the machines are included. 


Engine Indicators.—Bacharach Industrial 
Co., 7000 Bennett Street, Pittsburgh. 
ing with the company’s 


Instrument 
Bulletin 261, deal- 
indicators of the Maihak type, 


particularly designed for use on oil engines. Special 
emphasis is given to the Maihak high speed indicator 
suitable for speeds up to 2400 r.p.m., on which the 


American patent has recently been granted. 





Ball Bearings.—Standard Steel & Bearings, Inc., 
Plainville, Conn., “Molybdenum Means More-Life-In-’Em 
—Why?” is the title of a booklet telling the story of 
the development and use of molybdenum steel for bear- 
ing purposes. 


Alloy Steels.—International Nickel Co., New York. 
Bulletin No. 6, “Alloy Steel Reduces Die Block Costs,” is 
a four page bulletin, perforated for binding, in which 
are tabulated the comparative costs of producing com- 
mercial forgings with carbon steel and nickel steel die blocks 
and the savings effected by the use of the latter material. 
Figures submitted are based on production records of 
a large job forging plant producing principally auto- 
motive forgings. 


Carburizing Compound.—Char Products Co. 1616 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis. Bulletin deal- 
ing with the company's carburizing compound, a case 


hardening material said to have a low dusting loss, low 


shrinkage and continuously uniform activity for the 
carburizing of steel. 

Metal Working Tools.—Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., Cleveland. Illustrated folder giving brief 
description of the company’s power presses and other 
machinery. 


Electric Motors.—Century Electric Co., St. Louis. 
Bulletins describing the company’s repulsion start in- 
duction single phase motors with capacities from % to 
40 hp. and its squirrel cage induction two and three 
phase motors ranging in capacity from % to 50 hp. 
Full specifications and particulars are given with new 
prices, discounts, etc. 


Slectric Drop Pit Tables.—Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, Ill. Catalog 177, describing the company’s elec- 
tric drop pit table for use in locomotive and car shops. 
lllustrations of installations are given and also blue- 
prints of the various working parts. 


Mechanical Stokers.—John Harrington Co., Harvey, 
lll. Catalog 100, describing the company’s “King Coal” 
automatic mechanical stoker designed especially for 
small boilers. Illustrations and diagrams are furnished 


and also details of the company’s engineering service for 
all users. 





Air Compressors. 
Norristown, Pa. 


Franklin Air Compressor Works, 
Illustrated booklet describing the com- 
pany’s Super-Single-Stage air compressors of the motor- 
driven, gasoline-driven and gear-driven types, both au- 
tomatic and non-automatic and also various accessories 
manufactured by it. 


Electrical Appliances.—Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Advance sheets providing illustrations, descrip- 
tions and specifications of the various sorts of electrical 


appliances manufactured by the company. Condulets, 
adapters, hangers, rosettes, covers, fixture hangers, 
holders, globes and locomotive handrail condulets are 
included. 


Concrete Admixtures.—Celite Products Co., 1320 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles. Bulletin 325, providing direc- 
tions for the use of Celite with considerable technical 
data on the effect of siliceous admixtures in concrete 
mixes and the resulting concrete. A summary of labora- 
tory tests on the compressive strength of plain concrete 
and concrete in which Celite is used is included. 


Inspected Appliances. — Underwriters’ 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 207 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. Semi-annual list of gas, oil and mis- 
cellaneous appliances, liquids and materials which have 
been inspected as fire hazards and received the board’s 
stamp of approval. The appliances are arranged al- 
phabetically and accompanied by a list of the names 
and addresses of the companies which make them. 


Laboratories, 


Leather Belting.—Cleveland Oak Belting Co., Cleve- 
land. 36-page booklet describing the various types of 
belting manufactured by the company. Various acces- 
sory products are also included. A number of pages 
are devoted to engineering data on the strength and 
proper use of leather belting. 








Where Steel Exports Went in Eight Months 


Canada Is Largest Market, Taking 562,359 Tons—Japan Is Second with 167,552 Tons 
—Mexico and Cuba Retain Third and Fourth Ranking— 
Exports to Kwangtung Jump 


Exports from United States, by Countries of Destination 


(In Gross Tons) 


—— Steel Piaten 


Eight Months 


-——August—, Ended August 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Te <sonmatobn 12,304 9,153 84,100 56,274 
CE ki cwdedi cc 12,183 8,151 81,792 53,503 
GD. os cee abe ie seh = “eee 432 879 
DE | de we bettas 95 494 1,145 862 
Philippine Islands. Salem 2 ne 151 
PR ee 26 30 731 879 
Ampentina ..cccscs 476 
SE kin witacmeldime ra 
DR. ccuncusmae 
Central America... 
‘ ——-—— Steel Rails 
Eight Months 
—August——, Ended August 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
ee eee 10,835 13,335 77,478 67,033 
GGGR: : s wicwscuss 3,413 2,797 18,629 14,275 
TL 6 teehee eee 3,903 577 20,562 4,532 
MU ‘cctschaacwate 1,101 5,478 9,868 29,923 
Philippine Islands. eeu bmels 4,224 2,215 
BID: 0's cmeeatieete.« 1,448 87 6,924 3,978 
EE ae ues Nat ae s+ ee 
SE. ‘cs 'aa Ck te oe 119 384 8,602 4,734 
GO. « cccecues 20 730 4,935 1,621 
SS ae 831 3,227 3,734 5,755 
BIRTOMA. 20 ccrvece nae = ae 
British S. Africa... 
— — Tin Plate —— 


Eight Months 


-——August——, Ended August 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
a Rs ere 11,708 8,961 97,709 83,339 
a eee 5,118 2,965 29,233 23,386 
RP re 705 3,000 28,117 22,162 
UE 5 eo) ana cin a 122 206 1,470 3,206 
SION = wicnktsanoutas 1,170 518 5,238 4,046 
Argentina ........ 1,170 466 6,889 4,987 
SEE .ig'wcyialacnia s Sond 662 402 4,088 3,573 
NL .¢ cihemeanneas 1,505 1,313 12,948 8,366 
British India...... 1,256 weet be ache 8,058 
Hong Kong....... ots ka na 636 
SE «se bees Ge 91 


tal 9,726 4,919 
United Kingdom... wa ee 


_ 


*Including Chosen (Corea). 


Galvanized Sheets —— 
Eight Months 
Ended August 


-——August——, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
5,874 6,368 72,954 83,834 
2,409 1,939 32,907 17,929 
559 564 4,569 2,629 
739 1,358 6,064 7,173 
1,570 677 16,083 12,066 
Stee eae 6,358 4,773 
597 938 6,973 33,657 
29 1,493 


863 4,114 


—— Barbed Wire — 
Eight Months 





—August——_, Ended August 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
2,682 3,302 28,770 35,593 
255 44 4,065 1,327 
183 362 1,849 3,381 
411 ames 4,270 773 
413 192 4,334 4,115 
61 966 1,754 6,565 
471 556 3,684 3,420 
409 884 5,637 11,501 
62 52 743 765 
417 247 2,434 3,746 


Plain Heavy Structural 
Steel 


Eight Months 
Ended August 


7—— August——_, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
18,080 10,417 96,249 46,690 
13,325 9,081 $1,272 39,135 

511 23 3,849 973 
972 1,005 5,742 4,981 
72 308 


3,27 5,386 1,601 


— Black Steel Sheets —— 
Eight Months 





August——, Ended August 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
6,429 8,256 104,961 47,382 
5,333 3,940 43,498 28,843 

989 3,666 60,409 16,854 
107 297 399 868 
; 20 én 127 
"333 655 "690 


Plain and Galvanized Wire 
Eight Months 


-— August—, Ended August 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
1,445 2,373 17,745 17,700 

608 1,149 8,933 10,170 
4 169 881 602 
108 153 927 1,698 
"323 "623 «3,666 «= 2,893 
223 61 2,274 548 
blest 1 ajnt'e 104 
‘179 "217. «1,064 ‘1,685 


——— Steel Bars —— 
Eight Months 


-—August—, Ended August 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
9,046 6,551 82,057 45,068 
6.698 5,551 55,578 40,091 
167 73 1,700 875 
440 927 2,650 4,097 
70 eee 2.768 vou 
164 297 
75 2,014 
1,432 17,040 


Destination of Iron and Steel Products Exported From the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 


January through 


January through 


: : s August August 
Country of Destination August, Country of Destination August, 
1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 1925 
North and Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies 98,904 744,450 616,929 NN, ei oso oc ten tues 188 2,245 808 
Canada and Newfoundland. 78,479 562,359 385,891 Russia .......-....eeeeeee sees 2,807 615 
ge pe tare s 7,026 59,113 101,295 Turkey .......-.--s+eees: 71 2,303 1,133 
Sie — ee Pe 8,808 68,873 17,145 United Kingdom .......... 5,904 37,955 35,068 
ieee le 532 8,501 4,821 CN IID Sg ole. s'ti0 6 ccna dc 3,732 15,260 22,040 
ee ree teeeercecccees a po eet Far East and Oceania... $5,806 $25,891 199,526 
British West Indies........ 539 5,948 Ree Se sess teres sree oaee iene ee 
Other West Indies......... 1,554 11,283 ee ee ene ese aoe — 3, 
Other Gontsan Aaneston 393 10933 9'974 Clima ....--- eee eee eee 2,092 23,659 41,745 
teers , ' Dutch East Indies......... 3,220 23,085 14,502 
South America .......... 24,868 223,078 BOA DTS - DOM. ocvesinge aks secesaess 4,949 24,887 10,464 
aN ie SONS ee a 3,186 38,141 70,952 Japan and Chosen......... 11,207 167,552 76,058 
gel EE CS EE 4,343 28,793 C4590  Werameinte «occ cic seven 6,134 13,733 1,557 
MP scusstarddanensenibe 6,423 43,225 33,849 Philippine Islands ........ 3,287 42,342 31,040 
RINNE oe ule ek a e's Gols 2,212 39,192 53,248 Other Asia and Far Eastern 
MD sceseelnchnssumwunees 3,373 23,208 10,061 MMII Gi ciiwickenes 1,788 8,544 5,769 
Venezuela sae pMabewess.c «as 3,896 42,371 21,563 RE es ae Wd we 1,912 11,454 22,065 
Other South America. ..... 1,435 8,148 7.571 British South Africa..... 865 5,661 18,928 
DPOGR nv chighds cans une 10,098 90,015 SERIE: Ta ind wuravens «ves 696 3,933 2,157 
POOR Sesscenetsaueueds 55 7,110 3,838 Portuguese East Africa 325 1,586 600 
PW vectvinekah erasttal 148 22,335 37,026 Other Africa .......... 26 274 380 
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U.S. Leads in Exports to Japan 


This Country Source of Largest Imports of Iron and Steel Into Nippon in 1922 and 
1924—Ranking Is Third for 1923 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 28.—Leading all other countries, 
the United States was the source of the heaviest im- 
ports of iron and steel products into Japan in 1924, 
supplying 407,700 gross tons out of a total of 1,628,844 
tons, which set a record for incoming shipments into 
Japan. Great Britain ranked second as the source of 
Japanese imports of iron and steel in 1924 with 344,708 
tons, while Germany was third with 217,692 tons. 


Japanese Imports Largest in 1924 


These figures are shown in a detailed compilation 
just made by the iron and steel division, Department 
of Commerce, which includes statistics covering the 
years 1922, 1923 and 1924, and are the latest available. 
Previously, the division compiled figures showing im- 
ports of iron and steel into Japan for the years 1912-13 
and 1918-21. In the present table it was not possible to 
show imports from Yokohama during July, 1923, owing 
to the earthquake occurring in September of that year, 
when many of the records were destroyed. The move- 
ment that month from Yokohama, however, probably 
was relatively small, so that absence of the figures 
affects the tables but little. 

Next to 1924, imports of iron and steel into Japan 
were greatest in 1922, totaling 1,460,742 tons. In that 
year also the United States ranked first as the source 
of shipment, providing 366,893 tons. Germany was 
second, with a total of 131,421 tons. In 1923, when 
imports into Japan of iron and steel totaled 1,186,619 
tons, Yokohama led as the source of shipments, with 
294,667 tons, while Great Britain was second with 197,- 
480 tons and the United States third with 179,919 tons. 


Heaviest Imports in Pig Iron 


In all three years, 1924, 1923 and 1922, the tonnage 
of pig iron was the heaviest of any commodity im- 
ported. Of the 438,437 tons imported in 1924, China, 
leading all other countries as the source, supplied 163,- 
907 tons, while India was second with 158,708 tons. 
In 1923 when Japanese imports of pig iron totaled 
343,290 tons, India was the leading source of ship- 
ments, providing 132,825 tons, while China came second 


* 


with 97,846 tons. In 1922 pig-iron imports into Japan 
amounted to 325,373 tons, China being the source of 
greatest shipments with 128,248 tons, while India was 
second with 87,673 tons. 


Plates and Black Sheets Second in Tonnage Imported 


Plates and black sheets, the bulk of the combined 
tonnage consisting of the latter, ranked second among 
the commodities imported for each of the three years, 
amounting to 388,923 tons in 1924; 239,696 tons in 1923 
and 387,651 tons in 1922. Great Britain led as the 
source of these imports in 1924 and 1923, during which 
years the United States was second, while in 1922, 
Yokohama came first, and the United States second. 
Imports in 1924 from Great Britain amounted to 212,- 
812 tons as against 155,352 tons for the United States. 
In 1923 imports of these products from Great Britain 
aggregated 127,970 tons, compared with only 28,500 
tons for the United States. In 1922 imports from Yoko- 
hama were 178,997 tons, while the United States sup- 
plied 147,283 tons, and Great Britain 42,798 tons. 

Bars, rods, shapes, etc., stood third among the items 
imported for all three years, with Belgium leading as 
the source of this class of shipments. The United 
States led as the source of tin-plate imports into Japan 
in 1924, providing 44,134 tons of the 70,860 tons im- 
ported, with Great Britain second, supplying 26,677 
tons. In 1923 imports of tin plate into Japan amounted 
to 54,903 tons, not faking into account missing figures 
for July imports from Yokohama. Great Britain sup- 
plied 20,754 tons, and the United States, ranking third, 
furnished 15,321 tons. Yokohama, with July figures 
missing, is credited with 18,790 tons. The United States 
was the principal source of imports of rails both in 
1924 and 1923, supplying 58,542 tons in the former year 
out of a total of 101,651 tons, while Germany was sec- 
ond with 23,611 tons. In 1923 the United States sup- 
plied 51,257 tons of rails out of a total of 117,876 tons, 
and Yokohama was second with 46,180 tons. Yoko- 
hama led in 1922 with 82,512 tons of the 170,774 tons 
of rails imported, and the United States was second 
with 67,413 tons. 





Imports of Iron and Steel Products into Japan in 1922, 1923 and 1924 





(In Gross Tons by Calendar Years) Ingots, Blooms, Billets, Slabs Wire Rods 

Pig Iron 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 

1924 1923 1922 : - vengucita on 4,050 ‘was eee Se” cdi kkeai’ aon 193 sues 

hii = 0 . ‘ ; . 
Chine eens vegan oraae spas Ut pnetem: ya Pied Kinane te 
Ponatenes stars ae ae ker oe Sweden .......... 830 185 3 Germany ........ 29.064 12,283 17,938 
GIA - ~~ even eee oki PS, 00S 262,560 81,000 United States.... 67 4 166 Belgium ........ 6,417 8,475 1,699 
United Kingdom.. 7,746 6,315 5,496 Yokohama*® 2.858 1.211 Italy 502 

France rilicicc neh a Sara en | eee nents ee i eee : Mabetiants __- 778 we ee 
EO +2 se 000 toe Oe sikiewss 6,350 3,510¢ 2,229 Sweden .......... 2,395 696 432 
—— fesapede nbs a 7 : United States .... 38,017 17,726 15,928 
oe pooes ila oad 8, = tT Bars, Rods, Shapes, Etc. ee RP rere 2,104 _ 50 sees 
Australia ... 3 ; : é . Q a 103 1924 1923 1922 Vohonama® ...... ang a - ine 
Yokohama* ..;... 45,003 38,735 he at 8,919 4,888 * 9 

ao aT ee <n omaeiame 1064 114 27 PD Rechenne 87,541 53,8994 53,64 

ae 438,437 343,2904 325,373 Dutch East Indies 237 bared Jee 

United Kingdom.. 41,028 22,671 12,939 ee se eee a 
Ferromanganese PRO: Ss acwieads 5,630 647 lp eine 1924 1923 1922 

1924 1923 1922 Germany ........ 91,652 43,607 53,991 CRERD sc ccdecccees re 1,816 oom 
Ch 1 Oe “A oe 134,148 63,209 40,651 Kwangtung ...... 55 473 9 
a eee 10 Ree 763 cia aa United Kingdom. .212,812 127,970 42,798 
> - Biaascsseste 8 ‘3 cee tess NS ae i peice os 234 51 35 re 326 ont oaes 
Spee Senne? 1aUEEE 303 855 Netherlands ..... 4,778 1,202 958 Germany ........ 11,255 8,927 15,116 
PEOMEO «2-2-0000» l ee “sa Sweden ........-. 3,705 714 1,827 Belgium ......... 8,671 8,686 3,401 
oon toes 109 Denmark ........ 1,355 ark a bate Netherlands ..... 48 vee sees 
= 7 mons snenns pes 61 65 United States.... 16,923 7,383 85,125 Swetew .......... 288 9 47 
eo?" 201 ‘eos . = Other countries.. 195 sion mee United States....155,352 28,500 147,283 
okohama®* ...... 186 17 Yokohama* ...... .. 54,225 95,025 Other countries. . 116 mod seas 

a = —- - — Yokohama* ...... ..-. 68,815 178, 

Total ........ 3,156 550$ = 1,147 ee 301,702 197,742 244,966 = . ———ie 

: NN fc ee ae 388,923 239,696 387,65 

Ferrochrome, Etc. Checkered Plate 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 Galvanized Corrugated Sheets 

United Kingdom. . 2 2 United Kingdom.. 148 69 1924 1923 1922 
See 1 cutie ; PD cele einls s 16 — snes Kwangtung ...... hota 2 sank 
Germany nie 38 . : Germany 598 789 1,111 United Kingdom... 9,753 2,502 1,520 
SE & SG acacia an 13 4 ; Belgium ...... s 164 138 70 | 2 ae 7 eres 
Norway ...... 3 a ae United States..... .... ae 82 United States.... 3,698 7174 36 
Yokohama* . a 1 7 Yokohama* 173 261 Yokohama* ...... oP ce 52 8,418 
Total 117 15¢ 7 RN occa 926 1,100+ 1,543 ee ee “43,451 3,337$ 4,974 
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Galvanized Plain Sheets Seamless or Drawn Tubes Bolts, Nuts and Washers 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 1924 19238 1922 
Kwangtung ...... anes 130 cone United Kingdom.. 30 114 63 Kwangtung ...... 6 ors 4 
United Kingdom... 9,375 2,540 1,706 Germany ........ 388 6 cane United Kingdom.. 187 85 76 
Germany ......-- 61 25 cece Switzerland ...... 3 ceed aoe Germany .ccccecs 242 171 91 
Belgium ........ 304 ides sees Czechoslovakia 20 eee chee BOMSTUER. cccccccs 54 dunia snes 
United States.... 7,017 874 946 Netherlands ..... 9 nae sane Switzerland ...... 5 3 3 
Yokohama®* ...... ale 432 5,142 eer 2 35 ane Netherlands ...... asked eee 10 
————<— —— —— United .States.... 25 147 35 United States.... 413 736 820 
Petal weccvves 16.757 4,001¢ 7,794 Yokohama* ...... 335 418 Yokohama* ...... eon 180 516 
Tin Plate OE ss na 477 637¢ 516 ie cceues 857 1,175 1,520 
3 1922 
K ‘ mee 8 16 Black Welded Pipe Rails 
C‘wangtung ...... wae aoe 
United Kingdom... 26,677 20,754 12,331 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Germany ......-- 49 6 at cexe Kwangtung ...... 131 117 a Kwangtunge ..... 21 Se Be 
Sweden ........-. seas 88 | --.. United Kingdom.. 1,874 1,995 ‘744 United Kingdom.. 6,538 320 — 1,470 
United States.... 44,134 15,321 386,125 Germany | 11/208 2611 193 Ln eT, 4,787 =. : ae 
Yokohama* ...... ahah 18,790 8,530 Belgium ...... 7 14 , 14 6 ER 23,611 19,581 138,988 
—_—_— > Switserland ...... 5 27 8 ee 7,886 146 4,219 
Teteh: .scsevei 70,860 54,9034 57,002 ; Switzerland ..... 71 veoh i 
Netherlands ..... 909 224 wee : 
Sweden .......... 7 18 33 Netherlands ..... 195 392 1,172 
Round Iron and Steel Wire United States. ... 20,292 13,881 12,828 United States.... 58,542 51,257 67,413 
1924 1923 1922 Other countries.. 95 a a Yokohama* ...... enna 46,180 82,512 
Ini : ane hah 0,7 15,194 es See Sane 
United Kingdom.. 298 154 108 © Yokohame oes: Saver ; Me. a8: 101,651 117,876 170,774 
eter: Pe lates ER ae 34,530 29,6204 29,006 eid 
Sweden .......... 121 3 132 : : Pp 
United States.... 586 834 926 Galvanized Welded Pipe 1924 1923 1922 
Other countries.. 7 ine ose 1924 1923 1922 United Kingdom. . 120 as 15 
Yokohama* ...... snes 979 = 1,542 United Kined 120 2 PrONeO:. <icesve se 264 ee Sects 
Se ee See } sngCOM. . 106 . "93 Germany ........ 1,690 845 848 
, | eee 2,034 2,373% 3,806 —— eeceeees : ° see Belgium See Sn 243 ee 153 
Galvanized Wire United States... 2,875 1,856 1,401 See Fs tenes BS owes - 
1924 1923 1922 Yokohama® ...... . 1,864 1,883 United States.... 2,607 3,546 3,611 
we—eew oe oo yr . € 
Kwangtung ...... vo. ee Total .....5.. 308 62,7605 43,206 ‘ohohame® ...... v++s 1,554 4,142 
United Kingdom... 2,627 7 
Germany ........ 26,128 9,918 12,968 Iron and Steel Scrap Total ........ 4,966 5,956¢ 8,855 
Belgium ......... 196 9 
Netherlands ..... oe ee 1924 1928 1922 Pebstonted Stengtaved Stes 
PO, <cchuenses ia as ‘‘ 51 eS 1,992 2,883 aos 1924 1923 1922 
Denmark ......<- Sta Sdus Kwangtung ..... 1,515 5,463 , Unite p 217 ‘ 
United States.... 7,958 18,021 16,842 Hongkong ....... a -— ee re - - 
Yokohama* ...... ok 6,394 20,320 Bit al ak ote 3,767 4,442 “ee Germany oat te xe . 742 674 . “14 
—_—_—_ oO Straits Settlements 1,846 2,363 669 United Gtates.... 17.551 5.854 6.085 
WE oa. dis ste 37,508 30,114¢ 50,941 Dutch East Indies. 9,495 3,633 674 Caniie jas , . 67 : 12 
French Indo-China 409 Lae eue's Witshewee or ett 1,064 1.471 
Strip Steel Russia in Asia... 631 942 4,079 aes a F<, . 
192 1923 1922 Philippine Islands 1,094 1,922 tga els. oe 483 7,819 680 
iiadip tients oa 0 7g United Kingdom.. 6,180 ns _ 38,48 os 
. se Germany ........ 226 1 NOTE: *Among the totals for articles for 
sell Rios ees ‘te eet "99 United States.... 8,780 5,500 12,652 1923, those bearing the mark + do not 
Italy hc: 9 ite 2s mA 5 :* ee 4334 292 Sars include the figure for aoe ~ — 
ee ees a Le seee ° eece eoce h k ; th an 
os — States. en - one on Other countries... 1,527 cone ary a e figure for July 
Vehthwne™ <0... wens 388 803 Yokohama® ...... 23,834 28,140 The statistics for the whole years 1922 
ne ee ete ee a ST iam 53,107 and 1923 (January-August) concerning 
ate os’ op: 1,858 788+ 1,258 Total ......+. 41,746 51,9494 53,1 Yokohama are not included in the items 
; Nail for each country, but — oe included in 
Hoops and Bands aus the totals, except as no above. 
1924 1923 1922 ; 1924 1923 1922 Resume by Countries 
eee 247 paras awe Kwangtung ..... Paank 522 6 
United Kingdom... 4,303 3,124 1,324 United Kingdom... 1,169 106 19 1924 1923 1922 
Germiamy ...seos. 3,833 820 1,454 Germany ienub<os 13,737 6,319 7,437 eS 170,196 106,657 135,749 
re 1,162 214 75 Belgium ........ 1,992 ees 949 Kwangtung .... 96,667 66,558 54,155 
Netherlands ..... 30 onus sme Netherlands ..... 400 oes cas Honkgong** ... ct sh 139 earn 
United States. ass 685 604 936 OY ok Janeen 272 127 148 aa er 162,818 137,267 87.673 
Other countries. . 137 oats cee's Se sn oween 5 4 be 2 Straits Settle- 
Yokohama* ...... ae 2,798 4,311 United States.... 19,330 10,681 4,768 ments** ..... 1,846 2.363 669 
eres omnes Canada .......... tees oa anees Dutch East Indies 9,732 3,633 674 
WE Si aweers 10,397 7,560¢ 8,100 Yokohama* ...... 4,547 19,055 French Indo- 
ee aE Cee ccs 409 aecee oe 
Wire Rope and Strand ED saxaves 36,905 22,378 32,384 Russia in Asia** 631 942 4,079 
1924 1923 1922 Philippine Is- 
United Kingdom 427 241 93 Screws lands** ...... 1,094 1,922 eeee 
a. Coe oe 3 2 ae ae United Kingdom 344,708 197,480 86,107 
a “abe on santa ; ™ Germany ...... 217,692 107,362 131,421 
oe Serene © e wangtung ...... < tree a 25 F i 
Se eeTTERE +... .: a =e United Kingdom.. 111 60 France ......... 12.645 805 3.331 
United States. cee 170 62 467 Germany sn ouedas 2 5 18 seeanae eiaig 7,779 1,829 2,217 
x “iia " MPG cccceesses otes éece a 8 4 2 
le dite cas ee ‘es uae ee States. ... Li 1,335 807 Sweden ot eet liste 22,161 2,701 6,383 
ees hed boom ustralia ....... coos ane tie vo 4 51 85 
’ — ee : Yokohama* ese 284 266 Denmark ....... 1,355 5 ah 
Seeds... 1,396 878¢ 1,276 a a ital oe 
a ee Total ........ 1,883 1,688¢ 1,098 Switzerland .... "98 "34 22 
Pipe Fittings United States... 407,700 179,919 366,893 
1924 1923 1922 Rivets Australia ...... 4 aed 103 
’ Cc MP acer ee 2,10 8g 2 
Deitel ‘Miedo: ey 104 86 1924 1923 1922 South Africa**. 1384 ’ a 
Germany ........ 48 a oabh Pree United Kingdom. . 158 88 98 Other countries. 2,081 eis aa 
Switzerland ...... 4 4 2 Germany ..... 180 68 47 Yokohama* ..... --+- 294,667 528,107 
ae 10 14 ye United States. 62 59 123 Czechoslovakia . 20 ae eee 
United States.... 306 275 103 Other countries 4 ee ‘ane I een 
Yokohama* ...... séea 340 221 Yokohama* <i 56 110 e664 haa 1,628,844 1,186,619 1,460,742 
Oe ee  436~—~=«‘K:OSC*«CKD se. 404 271¢ 378 °¢Figures are entirely for serap. 


Malleable Casting Business Better Than 
a Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 28.—Production of malleable 
castings in August totaled 57,541 tons compared with 
ment of Commerce from 139 identical plants. Seven 
plants with a monthly capacity of 3650 tons were idle 
during August. Shipments for the month aggregated 
57,246 and orders booked, 48,922 tons. -The Depart- 
ment says that a number of plants have been unable 


to report orders. The production of such plants in 
August of the present year amounted to 4255 tons. 

The reporting plants had a capacity of 109,161 tons, 
so that operations in August were at the rate of 52.7 
per cent as against 51.1 per cent in July. Produc- 
tion during the eight months of the current year totaled 
517,559 tons as against 484,370 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. Orders booked during the eight 
months of the present year aggregated 434,985 tons 
compared with 428,490 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. 








Exports Decline; Imports Gain 


Shipments of Iron and Steel Smaller Than for July This 
Year or August, 1925—Exports for First Eight 
Months Show Increase of 225,000 Tons 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 28.—Exports of iron and 
steel products from the United States declined 
to 171,588 gross tons in August from 194,717 
tons in July, while imports increased to 91,578 tons 
from 82,411 tons. Exports in August of last year, 
totaling 188,963 tons, were a little more than 17,000 
tons above those for August of the current year, while 
imports in August of last year, 68,489 tons, were more 
than 23,000 tons below those for August, 1926. Ex- 
ports for the first eight months of 1926, amounting to 
1,394,888 tons, showed an increase of almost 225,000 
tons over those of the corresponding period of last 
year. Imports for the eight months of the present year, 
aggregating 786,850 tons, were 170,000 tons larger than 
those for the corresponding period of 1925. 
The largest increases in exports during the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1926, were in steel bars, plates, 
galvanized and black steel sheets, tin plate, plain struc- 
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Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 


(In Gross Tons) 
Eight Months 


August Ended August 
' 1926 1925 1926 1925 

EE: are bec bans 131,400 100,000 929,200 663,200 
PD. 2 psevdee ene 66,800 15,512 382,500 353,630 
"ERS 3,357 6,600 82,412 130,125 
ON ik ra ao 7,884 19,819 22,805 85,707 
French Africa... . 23,654 5,750 228,191 124,745 
SS — Pee 763 252 14,748 5,123 
Other countries. . 25,293 22,727 82,126 44,705 

NE tae fx 259,151 170,660 1,741,982 1,407,235 


United States Imports of Pig Iron by Countries of 
Shipment 


(In Gross Tons) 





Eight 

Months 

August Ended 
July, August, 

1926 1925 1926 1926 
British India..... 4,067 19,775 4,885 75,250 
Netherlands ..... 5,340 5,309 5,042 54,816 
a... ee 13,200 1,409 10,573 113,420 
United Kingdom. . 3,244 3,350 8,724 92,039 
CL bn wee ed's 78 Ea 230 3,326 
0 Bera i 100 450 6,098 
ED | o6se6ee rs 7 or 1,800 26,833 
Other countries. . 609 764 180 5,122 
Ea -aeeee 26,538 30,707 32,206 376,904 
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United States Imports of Iron and Steel Products by 
Countries of Origin 
(In Gross Tons) 


January 

From August,1926 Through August 
I ig RS oe ate 131 538 
Re aiid a 5 i's bole me 23,377 145,959 
Czechoslovakia ......... 40 719 
aE SRS Sse aero ies 2,376 2,409 
ahs dkns bk kas siete 799 
ESTER AE EAC a pee 7,179 93,817 
EE Soa iG & ws 6 ie Ga 24,148 176,971 
I es ere ed a 6G nce oh 170 563 
ie eS St 1,530 
eee 6,146 71,061 
CE eB a A A 2,010 11,288 
Poland and Danzig...... 213 816 
Ssh cic ow a «6 ma.6 & 2,786 19,466 
United Kingdom......... 6,177 113,138 
OS ee 15 24 
EE FS sles wm & > 74,768 639,098 
CO eee 11,875 51,514 
I, Re oe somata 7,748 
ET Gail Gas od «0 45:5 ocr-0-8 54 8,023 
NE Say eS es ed 809 4,408 
Other America .......... 1 475 
ee coe fees tes 12,739 72,168 
ESS a ee 4,067 75,660 
ae 4 25 
Algeria and Tunis.... Pit 7 
BEE wndo ae oes 91,578 786,958 





tural material and rolled pipe. One of the principal de- 
clines was in rails. The outstanding gain in imports 
during the eight months of the current year was in pig 
iron, amounting to 91,150 tons. 

Germany led as a source of total imports both for 
August, 1926, and the eight months, supplying 24,148 
tons and 176,971 tons respectively. Belgium ranked 
second for both periods. Of the imports from Germany 
in August, 13,200 tons, or more than 50 per cent, con- 
sisted of pig iron. But finished steel imports from 
Germany also continue to come to the United States 
in growing volume. All of the imports from Belgium 
during August except scrap consisted of finished mate- 
rial, such as shapes, hoop steel, rails and cast-iron 
pipe. 

Canada, as usual, led by far as the principal des- 
tination of exports in August, taking 78,434 tons, and 
also for the eight months, taking 561,863 tons as com- 
pared with 384,661 tons for the corresponding period 
of last year. Japan ranked second as a foreign mar- 
ket for American steel products both in August and 
the eight months, taking 11,207 tons and 167,552 tons 
respectively. 

Rails ranked first among the items exported in Au- 
gust. Of the 20,133 tons shipped abroad, Japan took 
the largest tonnage of any consuming country, 3903° 
tons, while Canada was second, taking 3413 tons. 
Japan also led as a destination for rail exports during 
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Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Eight Months 





August Ended August 
_ 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
I os 2,744 5,944 14,455 19,495 
Ferromanganese ...... 61 rie ale 394 4,080 
WURTOUEENIO 6. cio sesce oe ais te ae ‘oan 
TN a di es ata 5,943 11,461 77,068 57,245 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 

GUd OOTED .. cece 8,748 17,405 91,917 80,820 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 

sheet bar, skelp... 13,351 7,237 56,307 47,340 
Ee RE cc dkena Kees 1,086 787 11,602 15,614 

Semi-finished steel... 14,437 8,024 67,809 oe att 
ee as 10,005 10,599 90,029 73,59 
Alloy steel bars....... 271 179 3,562 2,707 
eee 579 454 3,138 3,534 
Plates, iron and steel.. 13,389 9,576 92,484 69,396 
Sheets, galvanized..... 14,060 10,985 117,281 109,696 
Sheets, black steel..... 7,427 9,374 115,881 53,787 
Sheets, black iron..... 987 1,313 13,039 9,334 
Hoops, bands, strip steel 2,602 3,544 32,648 25,864 
Tin plate; terne plate. 17,788 12,402 136,327 101,099 
Structural] shapes, plain 

SI ao 3 s:k artes 18,764 11,170 107,161 61,065 
Structural material, 

OO eee 6,062 7,247 56,772 45,060 
OI SE ie on os 6 20,133 25,468 111,565 121,222 
Rail fastenings, 

switches frogs, 

” eb Ar See aaie 3,524 5,869 27,937 26,574 
Boller tubes, welded 

pipe and fittings... 18,356 36,587 178,625 167,664 
PRI MNS asa os Kank 5 2,097 3,034 23,959 25,075 
Barbed wire and woven 

wire fencing ...... 3.800 5,044 39,347 48,335 
Wire cloth and screen- 

RPT RRS 160 198 1,370 1,223 
Wire rope and cable... 317 342 3,219 $,160 
WO I nb suse sacs 830 833 8,258 5,960 
Other nails and tacks. 606 743 5,749 6,175 
Horseshoes .......... 101 103 448 501 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers, except 

SEE 5 ane ss «wali 900 1,810 9,221 11,808 

Rolled and finished 

GOR sci 4b ane a 142,758 156,874 1,178,020 972,835 
Cast iron pipe and fit- 

a lane asia orks 2,003 2,408 22,891 19,393 
Car wheels and axles. 884 1,536 10,759 14,229 
Iron castings ......... 1,017 1,038 6,358 6,541 
Steel castings......... 488 262 5,709 3,298 
PUES ooh an on oes 267 200 1,990 1,612 

Castings and forgings 4,659 5444 47,707 45,078 

MR MEN centcicme bike's 986 1,216 9,432 8,238 

MS tks d eee 171,588 188,963 1,394,885 1,169,920 

” . ” " Mee 
49 
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the eight months, taking 20,562 tons, as compared to 
18,629 tons shipped to Canada. Plain shapes were the 
second largest item of exportation in August, aggre- 
gating 18,764 tons, of which Canada took 13,325 tons. 
Of the 107,161 tons of plain material exported during 
the eight months, 81,272 tons went to Canada. Of the 
14,060 tons of galvanized sheets exported in August, 
British India took 2660 tons, leading other countries. 
Canada took 2409 tons. Japan was the most important 
market for exports of black welded pipe in August, 
taking 1700 tons of the 6113 tons exported. 

Next to Germany, the Netherlands were the great- 
est source of imports in August, supplying 5340 tons. 
For the eight months imports from Holland amounted 
to 54,816 tons. Germany led also as the source of pig- 
iron imports for this latter period, furnishing 113,420 
tons, as against 92,039 tons from the United Kingdom, 
which ranked second. Imports of iron ore in August 
totaled 259,151 tons, of which 131,400 tons came from 
Chile, the leading source. Chile also led for the eight 
months,. supplying 929,200 tons of the 1,741,982 tons 
imported. Of the 41,075 tons of manganese ore im- 
ported in August, 16,063 tons came from Brazil, 11,328 
tons from Soviet Russia, 6759 tons from British West 
Africa, 4278 tons from British India, 1535 tons from 
British South Africa and 1092 tons from Chile. Of 
the 12,620 tons of structural shapes imported in Au- 
gust, 12,337 tons consisted of plain material, of which 
Belgium supplied 9013 tons, while Germany furnished 
2730 tons and France 594 tons. Of the 3523 tons of 
ferromanganese imported during the month, 2000 tons 
came from Norway and 1515 tons from Canada, with 
none from England, which ordinarily is the principal 
country of imports of this alloy. Of the 13,505 tons 
of scrap steel imported in August, 7849 tons came from 
Canada and 2436 tons from the United Kingdom. Bel- 
gium supplied 5883 tons of the 8822 tons of steel bars 
imported that month; Germany furnished 1204 tons; 
Sweden 918 tons and the Netherlands 293 tons. Ger- 
many led as the source of imports of hoops, bands, 
etc., supplying 1565 tons of the 3472 tons for August. 
Belgium supplied 1369 tons and the Netherlands 456 
tons. Of the 5871 tons of steel rails imported in Au- 


JAPAN ASKS HIGHER TARIFF 


Steel Producers Point to Low-Priced Imports— 
Japan May Form Cartels Similar to European 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Stimulation has been given 
to the movement for further increases in Japanese im- 
port duties on iron and steel products as the result of 
greater receipts in Japan of iron and steel priced at a 
lower figure than the Japanese products, according to 
a report made to the Department of Commerce by 
Commercial Attaché Herring, who is stationed at Tokio. 
Mr. Herring pointed out that it is the policy of the 
Japanese government to make Japan self-contained in 
steel supplies but the competition from European coun- 
tries is said in that country to have resulted in the 
closing down of a number of smaller furnaces and 
mills. In consequence, the government is considering 
the desirability of higher duties and it is believed in 
Japan to be probable that the matter, after further 
consideration by the Finance Ministry, will be pre- 
sented to the Diet when it reassembles. 

Importers of steel in Japan, Mr. Herring said, 
maintained that the recent competition from continental 
countries is to be regarded as abnormal and tempo- 
rary, and that a change in the permanent tariff sched- 
ules is consequently not justified. They point out that 
the effect of the Franco-German-Belgian-Luxemburg 
steel cartel should be a stiffening of prices and antici- 
patory rises in quotations for Japanese delivery are 
reported to have been general during the past few 
weeks, It is the opinion, however, that a consistent 
increase in French and Belgian quotations sufficient to 
guarantee Japanese producers their present shares of 
home demand can hardly be assumed until the export 
price fixing policies of the syndicate are established. 

“The Japanese steel industry is watching with keen 
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Imports of Iron and Steel into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Eight Months 


August Ended August 





a 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
ee i ai a a ai ace sey 26,538 30,707 376,904 285,754 
Ferromanganese* ..... 3,523 ,369 27,134 47,899 
PORPOGINIOCON 6. ccccvess 1,088 157 7,462 3,764 
I ks wee ehcheae aie 13,505 6,602 48,571 61,017 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 

ONG COVED. 6 ccs ens 44,654 40,835 460,071 398,434 
Steel ingots, blooms, 

billets and slabs.. 1,309 915 22,271 19,372 
Iron blooms, slabs, etc. 281 oF 323 inate 
Poi) eer 817 528 6,216 5,161 

Semi-finished steel... 2,407 1,443 28,810 24,533 
Rails and splice bars.. 6,579 3,031 42,919 30,388 
Structural shapes...... 12,620 6,291 71,054 55,198 
Boiler and other plates 27 125 3,593 358 
Sheets and saw plates. 1,465 311 5,249 2,558 
re 8,822 4,458 72,617 39,371 
SY EE nin aileron 0: im 746 594 3,953 8,717 
Hoops, bands and cot- 

a eee ee 3,472 15,665 
Tubular products 

(wrought) ....... 1,248 10,275 17,035 47,762 
Nails, tacks, staples.... 856 278 3,222 1,987 
Te SE So 5 aes ene she 7 13 2,015 211 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

I n.d wd nee 32 20 294 73 
Round iron and steel 

b6 chee pebaen 265 405 2,654 2,633 
Barbee Wie ..ccescces 160 aie 2,331 wives 
Flat wire; strip steel.. 486 178 3,046 1,440 
Steel telegraph and tele- 

Oe eee as aor 121 saanidnis 
Wire rope and strand. 293 122 1,868 1,603 
CC ge eee eee 108 cae 1,221 aces 
Wire cloth and screen- 

Uae PA ee oes 9 aad 246 

Rolled and finished 

Eee a ee. 37,195 26,101 249,103 192,299 
Cast ior pipe... ...<. 7,165 a eta 47,124 Pea i 
Castings and forgings. 157 110 1,741 1,127 
oS asia ieee 1 eee 

TE he's aad ams 91,578 68,489 786,850 616,393 
Manganese ore*....... 41,075 34,168 275,669 149,779 
EO ORs wcdins conecesmeaee 179,660 1,741,982 1,407,235 
IE, cicwca cae ou 4,604 6,162 57,941 69,291 





*Manganese content only. 
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gust, 3246 tons came from Belgium and 2534 tons from 
Germany. Of the 7165 tons of cast-iron pipe imported 
in that month, 4954 tons came from France and 2191 
tons from Belgium. 


interest the continental negotiations, and the European 
proposals have stimulated the discussion of closer or- 
ganization in Japan,” said Mr. Herring. “Thus, at a 
recent meeting of the Steel Producers’ Association, the 
possibility of establishing a common sales agency was 
considered. It appeared to be the consensus of opin- 
ion, however, that a pooling of sales for the entire in- 
dustry might be premature and that for the present 
combinations by localities might be preferable. 

“In the meantime the Nippon Steel Pipe Co., the 
Kamaishi Iron Works and the Fuji Steel Works are 
said to be considering arrangement for the combina- 
tion marketing of bars, which might have an important 
effect on the domestic finishing industries, as the aver- 
age monthly production of these three coneerns amounts 
to 14,000 metric tons.” 


French Steel Exports Slightly Less 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4.—French exports of iron and 
steel products for the first six months of the current 
year were 2,059,140 metric tons, as reported by the Lron 
and Steel Division, Department of Commerce, or 36,831 
tons less than the amount exported during the first half 
of 1925. Imports in the first half of the current year 
were 112,031 metric tons, or 555 tons more than in the 
like period of last year. The principal items contrib- 
uting to the 1926 exports were, in the order of the 
volume of shipments, rolled blooms, foundry pig iron, 
rails, rail chairs, structural material, hot-rolled sheets, 
iron and steel scrap, tubes and fittings and wire. 


A new automatic bookkeeping machine that posts 
ledgers and proves its postings has been developed by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 











European Cartel Strengthens Prices 


New International Agreement and Continued British Strike Maintain Upward Trend 
—British Iron Reaches New High Levels 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 4. 

HE pig iron famine continues unrelieved and as high 

as £5 12s. has been paid for small lots of Cleveland 
No. 3. Only one Cleveland foundry furnace is in blast 
and hematite is scarce with one furnace active. For- 
eign ore is quiet. 

The finished steel demand is improving, based on 
the hope of an early termination of the coal strike. 
Works are carrying on as well as possible using foreign 
fuel, but delays in the arrival of coal from abroad are 
compelling further stoppages. Hadfields, Ltd., is clos- 
ing this week, Brown-Bayleys Steel Works is curtailing 
output and the Mannesmann Tube Co. has suspended, 
pending arrival of foreign coal. The Clyde shipbuild- 
ing output in September was eight vessels of 40,000 
tons. 

The Continental market is strong as a result of the 
inauguration of the European Steel Cartel and con- 
tinued British demand. Most works are fully sold for 
many weeks in advance. Semi-finished is very scarce. 

The tin plate outlook is improving with substantial 
orders accumulating. Some first quarter business has 
already been booked, including about 250,000 boxes of 
oil can sizes to Asiatic interests. Prices are generally 
unchanged, but makers are showing reserve in making 
forward sales because of doubtful costs. General ex- 
port demand is improving but sales are still restricted. 

Galvanized sheet demand is expanding, but sales are 
confined to small parcels, although the tone of the mar- 
ket is very firm. Black sheets are quiet, but No. 24 
gage has been advanced as a result of increasing cost. 





German Steel Rebates Confirmed—Does 
Steel Pool Stop Them? 
By Radio 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 5. 

The market is more active. The steel syndicate has 
retained for October its 30 per cent reduction of out- 
put. 

The Berlin commission of inquiry into export boun- 
ties has agreed to hold its report to the Treasury De- 
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partment as confidential until it is received at Wash- 
ington. It is understood that the inquiry confirmed al- 
ready published reports concerning price rebates on 
steel delivered to domestic exporting manufacturers. 
The commission did not inquire, however, whether such 
deliveries are at prices below production cost. 

Steel men declare that since the formation of the in- 
ternational steel pool the question of American counter- 
vailing duties is dead, because European Continental 
prices will rise to the level of German prices, where- 
upon German export rebates will automatically cease. 





JAPAN BUYS PIPE HERE 


Tin Plate Orders Also Go to United States But 
Large Rail Tonnage Is Placed in France 


NEw YorK, Oct. 5.—Export to Japan continues 
moderately active with several of the recent outstand- 
ing tonnages placed in the United States. The Toho 
Gas Co. has awarded 193,000 ft. of gas pipe, % to 
2 in., to Mitsui & Co., the pipe to be furnished by 
a large American interest. The 500 tons of heavy 
beams for which the Imperial Government Railways in 
Japan have been in the market are also reported placed 
with Mitsui & Co. The 10,000 tons of 100-lb. rails 
for the government railroads, however, are reported 
placed with a Continental maker, probably the De 
Wendel works in France. 

Among prospective inquiries from Japan is a lot 
of 57 miles of 100-lb. rails (9000 tons) for the Shin 
Kei Han Electric Railway. It is rather generally ex- 
pected among exporters that this business will go to 
a European maker. The Imperial Government Rail- 
ways order is reported to have been placed at between 
$35 and $36 per ton, c.i.f. Japan. 

There has been fairly active purchasing of tin plate. 
Among recent awards is the 5000 base boxes for the 
Japanese army, its annual requirements, reported 
placed with an American mill. Small lot purchases 
of tin plate by Japanese exporters have probably to- 
taled close to 30,000 base boxes in the month of Sep- 





British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, f.o.b.. £2 15s $13.37 
Bilbao Rubio oret.. 019% tofl Os. 4.80 to $4.86 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 5 12% 27.34 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 5 12 27.22 
Cleveland No. 4fdy. 5 9 26.49 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 5 8% 26.37 
Cleveland basic 

LOA. cn veld ekas 315 and 3 15% 18.23 and 18.35 
East Coast mixed... 4 7% 21.26 
East Coast hematite. 4 8 21.38 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 7 0 to 8 0 34.02 to 38.88 
tn nseeapes 6 o% « 6 10 to 8 0 31.59 to 38.88 
Ferromanganese ... 14 0 68.04 
*Ferromanganese .. 14 0 68.04 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh ..... 6 56 to 7 10 30.38 to 36.45 
Tin plates, base box 1 0% to 1 3 4.95 to 5.59 
Black sheets, Japa- 

nese specifications 15 5 to 15 10 74.12 to 75.33 

C. per Lb. 

Ship plates . 7 10 to 8 0O 1.62 to 1.73 
Boiler plates 9 15 toll 90 2.11 to 2.39 
Tees aves 8 0 to 8 10 1.73 to 1.84 
Channels jee to 7 15 1.57 to 1.68 
ION Biicn's ines 60.0 7 0 to 7 10 1.52 to 1.63 
Round bars,%to3in. 8 0 to 8 10 1.73 to 1.84 
Steel hoops ........ 10 10 andill 0* 2.28 and 2.39* 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 15 to1l 17% 2.54 to 2.58 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 10 to 16 15 3.58 to 3.63 
Cold rolled steel 

strip, 20 gage,nom. 18 0 3.91 





*Export price. 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 
(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron:(a) 


RS en a6 > £3 131s. to £3 15s. $17.86 to $18.22 
yo ee 313% to 3 15 17.86 to 18.22 
Luxemburg ...... 313% to 3 15 17.86 to 18.22 
Basic pig iron: 
LE OE to. 3 » 16.04 to 16.78 
i rE a 3 6 oe ae 16.04 to 16.78 
Luxemburg ...... 3 6 to 3 9 16.04 to 16.78 
Cs wks tak s aie 0 18 4.37 
Billets 
ES re 5 0 to 5 5 24.30 to 25.52 
I Tics ina atte § 0 to 5 5 24.30 to 25.52 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
PRS & 8 to 5 10 1.19 to 1.21 
Luxemburg ...... § 8 to 5 10 1.19 to 1.21 
aa ki o0. 6.0 5 8 to 5 10 1.19 to 1.21 
Joists (beams) : 
Orr 5 7% to 5 15 1.18 to 1.26 
Luxemburg ...... 5 7% to 5 15 1.18 to 1.26 
a 5 7% to 5 15 1.18 to 1.26 
Angles: 
BEE ans cesicce 5 10 1.21 
%-in. plates: 
Belgium (nominal) 6 10 to 6 15 1.43 to 1,49 
Germany(nominal) 6 10 to 6 15 1.43 to 1.49 
vs-in. ship plates: 
eee 6 2% to 6 10 1.35 to 1.43 
Luxemburg ...... 6 2% to 610 1.35 to 1.43 
Sheets, heavy : . 
PD SS sles wo 6 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
fee geet 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 


Germany 





(a) Nominal. 
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tember. One large export house closed a total of 13,000 
boxes early in the month and orders for 9000 boxes 
expected Sept. 30, brought the total to about 22,000. 
Another exporter closed 2000 boxes in September and 
others closed from 500 to 1500 boxes during the month. 

Importers of Continental steel in New York continue 
active, but apparently are not securing orders without 
competition from domestic sellers. One lot of 1000 
tons reinforcing bars recently before the market is 
reported by importers to have been placed by the con- 
tractor with a warehouse handling domestic bars at 
2.32c. per lb., which was higher than the foreign quo- 
tation but covered prompt shipment from stock. 


FRENCH MARKET INACTIVE 


Higher Coke and Franc Exchange Have Not 
Caused Advances 


PaRIs, FRANCE, Sept. 24.—Apparently the usual fall 
revival of business will not develop this year. The iron 
and steel industry feels that the market is in a critical 
position where a false move, either in the advance or 
reduction of prices might prove extremely detrimental. 
As a result, although the franc declined slightly last 
week, no advance in prices was suggested. The rise in 
price of German coke has also been a temptation to ad- 
vance quotations, but consumers are apparently not yet 
in the proper frame of mind to accept a much higher 
price level than the present, although there is no evi- 
dent desire for a decline. 
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Pig Iron.—Demand for both phosphoric foundry and 
hematite pig iron has declined, but producers, at a 
recent meeting, decided to maintain the present prices 
and terms, despite some pressure for a reduction. 
Allotments of iron for domestic consumption have been 
fixed at 35,000 tons of phosphoric foundry with 5000 
tons of reserve for October and 35,000 tons of hematite 
for October with 20,000 tentatively fixed for November. 
There is an active export demand, but iron for spot 
shipment is scarce. The French-Belgian-Luxemburg 
association of producers has established an export price 
of £3 11s. 6d. per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp (about 610 
Belgian francs) and the quotation to Swiss consumers 
is unchanged at 82.50 fr. (Swiss), f.o.t. Basle, Switzer- 
land. The demand from British users of pig iron has 
been large with Middlesbrough quotations on Cleveland 
foundry at £4°12s. 6d. per ton compared with @°Euro- 
pean price of £4 10s. per metric ton, delivered. 

Finished Material.—Available stocks are sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the smaller consumers and 
the large plants are in most cases so heavily stocked 
that they are competing -keenly for business in an 
effort at reduction that may result in the offering of 
concessions. For export, beams are offered at £5 4s. to 
£5 6s. per metric ton and bars are scarce at £5 9s. to 
£5 10s. per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. The large railroads 
have definitely accepted 795 fr. as the price on rails 
delivered during the first half. Exports of hoops have 
declined. Ordinary black hoops are quoted at 1150 fr., 
f.o.b. to domestic users. Exports of wire rods have 
improved, and foreign demand for sheets continues 
active. 


Exports of Machinery Recede 


August Total Below That of July, but Exports for First Eight Months Show Gain— 
August Imports Increase—Heavy Exports of Locomotives 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 28:—Reflecting a decline of al- 
most $2,000,000, exports of machinery in August were 
valued at $32,459,844 as against $34,123,992 in July. 
For the eight months ended with August, however, the 
total value of exports was $270,555,215, or a gain of 
about $28,000,000 over the corresponding period of last 
year. Exports of power-driven metal-working machin- 
ery in August were valued at $1,326,443, compared 
with $1,318,556 in July, while for August of last year 
the value was $1,754,150. For the eight months ended 
with August, 1926, the value of this class of machinery 
amounted to $9,624,318, as against $12,146,335 for the 
corresponding period of 1925. Exports of other metal- 
working machinery in August of the current year were 
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Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 








-—August, 1926— -—July, 1926— 

No. Value No. Value 
Engine lathes......... 20 $75,066 12 $28,811 
Turret lathes «.<. «dss 23 5,352 11 27,814 
Other lathes ......... 37 36,423 71 107,683 
Vertical boring mills... 9 14,068 3 918 
Thread-cutting and 

automatic screw ma- 

CREME Sidbuenbicces 66 48,927 114 $5,225 
Knee and column-type 

milling machines.... 12 25,310 35 93,420 
Other milling machines 22 45,370 25 34,021 
Disk-type gear-cutting 

Aa ae aes 6 13,109 1 2,850 
Other gear-cutting ma- 

NO ca keepin bb 0 12 42,227 18 47,211 
Vertical drilling ma- 

So Vhras cea 16 61,545 17 21,209 
Radial drilling machines 3 8,282 2 7,409 
Sensitive drilling ma- 

OE vac tw code he 80 1,254 28 3,286 

Other drilling machines 91 25,210 62 23,120 

Shapers and slotters... 55 32,499 16 30,453 

ee eae ca ek area 2 1,420 
xternal cylindrical 

NRE 5 6 ee, oe 19 39,492 46 92,992 
Internal grinding ma- 

ee OP err 22 35,335 8 14,238 
Metal-working tool- 

sharpening machines 150 36,405 71 15,503 

ROOMS acs Oo ee 643 $545,874 542 $637,583 
% ULE ERRRERPENEET TTY OvURORORDHROETEOOHTON ORDER TTT en 


valued at $299,456 compared with $371,787 in July and 
$502,705 in August, 1925, when the classification in- 
cluded some power-driven machinery. For the eight 
months ended with August of the present year the 
value was $2,952,120, compared with $2,887,404 in the 
same period last year. Exports of power-driven metal- 
working machinery listed in THE IRON AGE table repre- 
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Imports of Machinery into the United States 
(By Value) 


Eight Months 
Ended August 
ainaeel aepta land 


r——August——__, —-—— 
1926 





1926 1925 1925 
Metal-working ma- 
chine tools and 
SOGGS. dia banuas $17,353 $44,671 $296,799 $266,511 
Agricultural ma- 
chinery and im- 
SEGGNOR dvaieas' 264,799 136,251 3,849,573 2,249,413 
Electrical machin- 
ery and appara- 
ES iv ceca 238,431 205,941 1,565,396 1,528,130 
Other power-gener- 
ating machinery. 5,473 293 63,630 6,957 
Other machinery.. 748,904 347,902 5,797,431 2,931,515 
Vehicles, except 
agricultural ‘ 178,949 153,087 1,383,039 1,239,494 
a $1,453,909 $888,145 $12,955,868 $8,222,020 


sented 643 machines with a value of $545,874 in Au- 
gust, as against 542, valued at $637,583, in July. 

Total imports of industrial machinery in August of 
the present year were valued at $1,608,918 as against 
$1,484,127 in July, while machinery listed in THE IRON 
AGE table was imported to the value of $1,453,909 in 
August, 1926, as against $1,327,876 in July and $888,- 
145 in August of last year. For the eight months 
ended with August, 1926, industrial machinery imports 
were valued at $11,089,345, compared with $6,982,345 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

One of the striking gains made in exports in Au- 
gust, as compared with July and August of last year, 
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Machinery Exports from the United States 











(By Value) 
Eight Months Ended 
August, August, August, August, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Locomotives . $1,298,399 $166,114 $4,234,421 $3,653,904 
Other Steam Engines 126, 953 243,305 666 , 949 992,196 
Boilers 06, 246 189,715 1,133,564 1,412,703 
Accessories and Parts 125,977 222,317 1,070,417 1,316,091 
Automobile Engines 794,773 846,219 9,859,289 11,574,819 
Other Internal Combustion 
Engines 1,120,248 1,012,666 6, 250, 668 5,750,878 
Accessories and Parts 388,129 366 , 838 2,007 , 639 2,782,440 
Electric Locomotives 62,144 10, 664 1,614, 587 305 ,045 
Other Electric maeeny and 
Apparatus. . 580, 509 684 , 687 4,798,077 4,537,081 
Excavating Machinery... 208 , 362 304,525 3,096, 759 2,416,634 
Concrete Mixers 48,157 99,114 520,612 528,501 
Road Making Machinery ‘ 107, 451 126,824 1,274, 880 972,657 
Elevator and Elevator Ma- 
chinery ; 352,002 190,155 3,367,437 1,489, 383 
Mining and Quarrying Ma- 
chinery ac 1,084, 858 797,077 10,433,622 6.789, 798 
Oil Well Tell Machinery 1,082,904 892,215 9, 104,635 6, 663 , 880 
Pumps...... 417,769 819,550 4,032,364 4,883 494 
Lathes. . ; 116,841 307 , 652 1,148,494 1, 655 , 637 
es and Drilling Machines 110,359 87, 679 589, 853 485,518 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters. . 32,499 63,724 216,249 439, 560 
Bending and Power Presses 212,494 39,145 803, 653 410,610 
Gear >. a 55,336 64,041 350,597 583, 768 
Thread Oui 70, 680 208 , 230 683 , 522 1,147,579 
of Outing and Screw 
48,927 113,535 478 , 806 720,868 
Prandin and Shearing Ma- 
16,004 lle 159, 485 
— Machinery. 129, 223 16,940 812,691 188 , 382 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 
chines 130,540 275,470 1,367,825 2,142,916 
Other Metal-Working Ma- 
chinery and Parts... .. 209 , 456 502,705 2,952,120 3,757,424 
Textile Machinery. . 531,034 952,781 7,206,311 7,172,817 
> — Machines. . 610,191 793,449 5,653,435 5,984,439 
oe Machinery. .... 122,037 105 , 492 921,945 954, 337 
Flow Mill and Gristmill Ma- 
chinery. 40,531 100, 967 582,440 628,370 
Sugar-Mill Machinery 504,321 1,032,710 2,157,490 4,123,898 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 309, 998 112,008 1,963,573 936,418 
Sawmill Machinery 46,255 67,931 673,958 522,945 
Other Woodworking Machinery 85,398 136, 047 807 ,003 941,789 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making 
Eo 0sbvcecnkeance 349, 484 201,545 3,142,426 1,009, 383 
Air Compressors......... 391, 679 326,545 3,285, 206 2,600, 637 
Typewriters. . 954,010 1,075,292 12,400,422 11,760,280 
oe Laundry Machinery... 98, 888 134,772 a 739, 586 
Typesetting Machines 330 , 086 240,760 2,482,794 2,367,943 
Printing Presses . 314, 003 257,820 3,366,617 3,200,328 
Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements 8,795,191 11,318,423 64,247,188 54,731,721 
All Other Machinery and Parts. 9,875,502 12,306,351 86,734,172 77,326,672 
Total.. $32, 459, 844 $37, 830,003 $270,555,215 $242,757,814 
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was in locomotives. Shipments in August were valued 
at $1,298,399, as against only $369,749 in July and 
$166,114 in August 1925. Of the August shipments, 
10 locomotives, to the value of $319,900, went to Brazil. 
For the eight months, Brazil took 53 American loco- 
motives valued at $1,339,115. Other South American 
countries took six locomotives, valued at $76,200, in 
August, and 35, valued at $622,538, during the eight 
months. Exports of automobile engines declined to a 
value of $794,773 in August, as against $815,233 in 
July and $846,219 in August of last year. For the 
eight months of 1926, however, automobile engine ex- 
ports totaled $6,250,668, as against $5,750,878 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Mining and quarry- 
ing machinery to the value of $1,084,858 was exported 
in August of this year, as against $1,153,250 in July 
and $797,077 in August of last year. For the eight 
months ended with August, 1926, there was a sharp 
gain in this class of exports when compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, the respective totals 
being $10,433,622 and $6,789,798. Exports of oil well 
machinery increased to a value of $1,082,904 in August 
of the present year, as against $987,853 in July and 
$892,215 in August, 1925. The increase was even rela- 
tively greater for the eight months ended with August, 
1926, when compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, the respective totals being $9,104,635 and 
$6,663,880. 

Mexico led as the greatest foreign market for sew- 
ing machines both for August and the eight months’ 
period, taking 3661 machines, valued at $130,010 dur- 
ing the month and 31,224 machines, valued at $1,070,- 
191, during the latter term. Brazil took 1441 sewing 
machines, valued at $48,367, in August and 8341, 
valued at $309,524, during the eight months. The 
United Kingdom was the destination of 484 sewing 
machines, valued at $20,170, in August and 13,740, 
valued at $757,592, during the eight months. France 
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received the heaviest shipments of American type- 
writers in August, taking 1641, valued at $83,206, 
while for the eight months the number going to France 
was 26,231, valued at $1,369,039. The United Kingdom 
ranked second in August, taking 1579 typewriters, 
valued at $81,871, while it led for the eight months, tak- 
ing 36,373, valued at $1,987,112. Mexico took 1295, 
valued at $73,224, in August and 10,495, valued at $577,- 
676, during the eight months. Spain took 876, valued at 
$50,182, during the single month and 7786, valued at 
$430,367, during the eight months. 


ORDNANCE STAINLESS STEEL 


Army Investigating Also Chromium Plating as 
Means to Resist Corrosion 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—The Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment has instituted active investigations concerning 
the practicability of the use of stainless steel to resist 
corrosion in the manufacture of recoil mechanisms, 
rifle barrels and other weapons of war. After five to 
seven years of storage of the carbon and alloy steels 
now used in recoil mechanisms it has been found that 
the mechanisms have been corroded and pitted to such 
an extent as to require relapping. The fouling result- 
ing from the firing of rifles also produces corrosion in 
the bores of these weapons. 

In connection with the study of stainless steel, one 
factor to be considered is the availability of special 
steels in times of emergency. It is the policy of the 
Ordnance Department and all other procurement 
agencies of the Army, for that matter, to use, as far 
as practicable, material and supplies of standard and 
commercial type that may be readily obtained. 

Two samples of stainless steel have been obtained 
and made into piston-rods, one for the 75-mm. pack 
howitzer, and the other for the 75-mm. gun carriage. 
They show a remarkable polish, and have passed the 
necessary tension tests. They are being assembled in 
recoil mechanisms and will be subjected to firing and 
storage tests. Steps also have been taken to obtain 
stainless steel forgings from which to manufacture a 
recoil cylinder and a recuperator cylinder for the 105- 
mm. howitzer. 

The inquiry centers largely around a stainless steel 
produced by a prominent firearms manufacturer, which 
is intended to do away with the after-corrosion in fire- 
arms, a subject which was investigated by Dr. Wilbur 
J. Huff of the research staff of the Bureau of Mines, 
Dr. Huff showed in the bureau’s pamphlet, Technical 
Paper 188, published in 1922, that after-corrosion was 
due to the deposit of potassium chloride resulting from 
the burning of the priming mixture in the bore. Potas- 
sium chloride absorbs moisture from the air quite 
rapidly. 

It has been held that there are two ways to solve 
the problem of corrosion in rifle barrels: 1. Stainless 
steel, which, it is stated, is expensive on account of the 
cost of the raw material and the difficulty and cost of 
machining; 2. A non-corrosive primer which does not 
contain potassium chlorate. At the present time, it 
was stated, the latter is much more economical. 


Chromium Plating as a Preservative 


The Ordnance Department also is investigating the 
method of electroplating chromium as a means of pre- 
venting corrosion in certain parts of matériel. The de- 
partment in a statement said: 

“The Ordnance Department is investigating the use 
of chromium plating as a preservative against corro- 
sion in certain parts of ordnance matériel. The process 
of electroplating chromium is being introduced com- 
mercially, and it is possible this process may have 
some useful applications to ordnance matériel. The 
inside of recuperator mechanisms of artillery carriages 
must be given a very high polish, and prevention of 
corrosion of these finished surfaces is quite difficult, 
although most important. Chromium plating is very 
durable, and if it is possible to electroplate such sur- 
faces the cost of care and maintenance of such parts 
would be greatly reduced.” 
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INQUIRY IS ACTIVE 





Prospective Business Shows Gain in Most 
Selling Centers 





Delco Light Co. Places Additional Large Orders 
—Sales by Cincinnati Tool Builders for First 
Nine Months Show 20 Per Cent Gain 


N most selling centers inquiry is fairly active but 
buying shows little, if any, gain. Cincinnati, how- 
ever, reports a good volume of current business and 
looks forward to sustained activity throughout the 
fourth quarter. Sales by Cincinnati machine tool build- 
ers for the first nine months of this year averaged 20 
per cent larger than for the same period in 1925, and 
for at least three manufacturers equaled total bookings 
for the entire previous year. Production at Cincinnati 
is being maintained at a fairly high rate, with stocks 
low and deliveries gradually lengthening. 
The Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, is conspicuous 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


HUOTELYAUSDASAELAEUGG ALLA 


among recent buyers of machine tools. In addition to 
orders previously reported in these columns, this com- 
pany has placed 40 grinders and 22 milling machines, 
four profiling machines and a number of presses. A 
Detroit automobile company has bought 11 engine 
lathes, which, added to its previous purchases, make 
a total of 36 lathes ordered in the past month. 

At Chicago, the International Harvester Co. has 
bought equipment for a forge shop, including 13 ma- 
chines, ranging from a 10,000-Ilb. steam hammer down 
to a 1500-lb. hammer. The Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
is about to close for 15 heavy duty lathes, and the Pull- 
man Co., Chicago, is understood to be ready to place 
an equal number of lathes for its Atlanta, Ga., shops. 

Cleveland reports that the White Motor Co. has 
purchased several production machines, but that most 
current orders are for single tools. At Pittsburgh the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has added a few 
items to its quarterly list of approximately 50 machines. 


The market is reported as quiet both at New York and 
Boston. 





New York 


New YorxK, Oct. 5. 

HBRE is no marked change in the volume 

of machine buying. Dealers and special sales 
representatives generally report the market as 
quiet. The expected increase in business in Sep- 
tember did not develop, and sales figures for the 
month will not show any particular change from 
those of August. Sales of the week include the 
following: To Missouri Pacific Railroad, side-head 
boring mill, 1500-lb. steam hammer and three 
100-ton bushing presses; to a crane company in 
New York State, a plate bending roll; to an 
electric manufacturer in the Pittsburgh district, 
side-head boring mill; to a Milwaukee motor car 
plant, a 16-in. geared-head lathe; to a Cincinnati 
valve manufacturer, a 6 x 48-in. thread milling 
machine; to a cash register manufacturer, four 
profiling machines; to a Detroit company, two 
multiple spindle drilling machines; to a Detroit 
pattern works, a contour cutter grinder; to a 
Philadelphia company, a hob and cutter grinder. 

The Coldak Corporation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, manufacturer of electrical refrigeration machines, has 
acquired the plant and business of the Alaska Refrigerator 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., and will take immediate possession. 
The new owner will develop the plant for the production 
of complete electric refrigerating units. It is operated under 
the direction of the J. G. White Management Corporation, 
33 Liberty Street, New York. John H. Pardee is president 
of both organizations. 


Fire, Sept. 24, damaged a portion of the works of the 
Standard Metal Spinning Co., 128-38 Mott Street, New York, 
occupying a portion of the plant of the Henry Nelkin Plat- 
ing & Polishing Works. An official estimate of loss has 
not been announced. 


The Pacific Steel Boiler Corporation, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, has had plans prepared by Beers-Tapman, Inc., 
15 Park Row, New York, engineer and contractor, for a 
one-story boiler works, 55 x 74 ft., on 141st Street, near 
the Southern Boulevard. 


George C. Wildermuth, receiver for the Rainier Trucks, 
Inc., Bayside Avenue and the Long Island Railroad, Flush- 
ing, L. L, has arranged for the sale of the property of 
the company, heretofore used for the manufacture of mo- 
tor trucks. 

The American Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, is 
said to be planning the erection of a three-story addition 
to its branch plant at St. Paul, Minn., 100 x 125 ft., to 
cost approximately $125,000 including equipment. 

The Locomobile Co. of America, Inc., 16-24 West Sixty- 
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first Street, New York, has leased the two-story building, 
100 x 120 ft., at 305-13 West Sixty-seventh Street, for the 
establishment of a new service and repair works. The 
present service station will be removed to the new site. 


The Board of Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y., is said 
to be planning the installation of manual training equip- 
ment in its proposed new high school addition to cost 
$150,000. Harold Werner, 25 West Thirty-third Street, New 
York, is architect. 

Fire, Sept. 24, damaged a portion of the machinery and 
stock at the plant of the Aladdin Iron Works, 402-12 West 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York. An official estimate of 
loss has not been announced. The damage will be replaced. 


The Packard Motor Car Co., Broadway and Sixty-first 
Street, New York, has plans for a two-story addition to 
its service, repair and garage building, 110 x 200 ft., on 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, including improvements in the 
present structure, to cost $80,000. E. O. Holmgren, 371 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, is architect. 

The Sinclair Refining Co., 45 Nassau Street, New York, 
has awarded a general contract to the Fisher-Williams Cor- 
poration, 103 Park Avenue, for a new oil storage and dis- 
tributing plant at Grand Street and Newtown Creek, Brook- 
lyn, to cost $400,000 with equipment. 

The International Folding Paper Box Co., 396 South 
Second Street, Brooklyn, has acquired property at North 
Bergen, N. J., as a site for a new two-story plant, 100 x 
260 ft., to cost about $85,000 with equipment. It is pur- 
posed to have the factory ready for occupancy by the first 
of the year, when the present plant will be removed to the 
new location. 

The Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., Hempstead, L. L., is 
planning the construction of a steam-operated electric gen- 
erating station for service at Island Park, Oceanside and 
vicinity. 

Peter Widin, 66 Ann Street, New York, manufacturer of 
tools, has acquired the factory and adjoining property of 
the Shedd Electric Co., Roselle, N. J., and will remodel for 
a new plant. It is understood that the present works will 
be removed to the new location. 

The Public Service Electric & Gas Corporation, Terminal 
Building, Newark, has awarded a contract to the Alberg 
Construction Co., 3 Church Street, Paterson, N. J., for a 
new one-story automobile service, repair and garage build- 
ing, 57 x 102 ft., with two-story section, 60 x 125 ft. at 
Paterson, for company motor trucks and cars, reported to 
cost $100,000 with equipment. 

The Bayway Terminal, Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $3,000,000, the proceeds to be 
used for extensions in its cotton storage and distributing 
terminal. Conveying and other machinery will be installed. 
William J. MacMillan is president. ; 

The Franklin Appliance Co., 208 Sylvan Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., has recently been organized with capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture electric irons and other household 
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electrical appliances. The company has for some 


been manufacturing these appliances in Philadelphia. 


time 


The Rajah Co., Bloomfield, N. J., manufacturer of spark 
plugs and terminals, has been incorporated to take over 
the business of the Rajah Auto Supply Co. The only change 
involved is the retirement of David B. Mills, principal owner 
and president of the company, whose interest has been ac- 
quired by four employees who have been associated with 
him for many years. New officers of the company are 
tobert A. Bell, president; Wilbur D. Washburn, treasurer ; 
George Berthold, vice-president and engineer; Elizabeth G. 
Keeler, secretary. 

The Adams Galvanizing Corporation and the Adolf 
Starke Co., have consolidated under the name of the Adams 
Starke Co., Inc., 575-583 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. The 
company is manufacturing spikes, bolts, washers and tie 
rods and also is doing a jobbing business in galvanizing. 
A. J. Adams is secretary. 

The Stanton Forging Co., Inc., German and Everett 
Streets, Camden, N. J., manufacturer of hammered steel 
forgings and forged steel pipe flanges, has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to Lewis T. West, Camden, for an addition to 
its forging department, 50 x 50 ft., to cost $20,000 
with equipment. Henry D. Rutter is president 


about 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 4 

INTRACT has been let by the Electric Storage Battery 

Co., Nineteenth and Allegheny Streets, Philadelphia, to 
the H. G. Christman Co., Stevens Building, Detroit, for its 
one and two-story factory branch at Detroit, 110 x 250 ft., 
reported to cost about $100,000 with equipment. 

The American Heat Treating Co., Fifty-first Street and 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, has acquired the foundry 
of the McHatton Foundry Co., 1500-2 Washington Avenue, 
and contemplates the establishment of a new plant. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, 
machinists, have awarded contract to Frank Crompton, 4614 
Oakland Street, for a two-story addition, 100 x 100 ft., to 


cost $45,000. Robert T. Smith and George E. Drum are 
heads. 

The Philadelphia Wlectric Power Co., Philadelphia, 
affiliated with the Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and 


Chestnut Streets, is beginning work on its proposed hydro- 
electric power project near Conowingo, Md. The plant will 
have an initial output of 300,000 hp. and ultimate capacity 
of 500,000 hp. A steel tower transmission line will be con- 
structed to Philadelphia and vicinity. The work will be 
carried out in conjunction with the Susquehanna Power 
Co., a subsidiary. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Twentieth and Indiana Streets, 
Philadelphia, has engaged C. B. Comstock, 110 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, architect and engineer, to prepare plans 
for rebuilding its plant recently destroyed by fire. The en- 
tire project is expected to cost in excess of $400,000 includ- 
ing machinery. 

Connery & Co., Inc., Second and Luzerne Streets, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of boilers, tanks and other plate 
products, has plans for a three-story addition, 50 x 250 ft., 
to cost in excess of $100,000 with equipment. 

The Logan-Oakland Co., 4719 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, local representative for the Oakland automobile, 
will bids on general contract for a three-story 
service, repair and sales building, 60 x 180 ft., to cost more 
than $125,000 with equipment. Thalheimer & Weitz, 10 
South Eighteenth Street, are architects. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Co., 
Building, Chicago, has filed plans for two one-story struc- 
tures for a new factory branch at Germantown Avenue 
and Street, Philadelphia, one building to be 
equipped for acetylene gas production. 


soon ask 


Railway Exchange 


Clarissa 


The Duryea School District, Duryea, Pa., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed two-story and basement high school to cost $250,000, 
for which work on superstructure will soon begin. Frank 
J. Miller, Washington Avenue and Spruce Street, Scranton, 
Pa., is architect. 


The Holland Furnace Co., Bethlehem, Pa., manufac- 
turer of warm air furnaces, with main plant at Holland, 
Mich., is disposing of a bond issue of $3,500,000, a portion 
of the fund to be used for expansion in plants and dis- 
tributing facilities, and for other purposes. A. H. Land- 
wehr is treasurer. 


The Williamsport-Buick Co., 406 West 
Williamsport, Pa., has awarded a general 


Third Street, 
contract to the 
H. K. Ferguson Co., for its three-story service, repair and 
garage addition, 100 x 150 ft., to cost approximately $100,000 
with equipment. 
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The Board of Education, Wanamie, Pa., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed two-story and basement junior high school estimated 


to cost $135,000. Ralph M. Herr, Miners’ Bank Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is architect. 
The Wiota Electric Co., Wiota, Pa., is planning for 


extensions, to include a new transmission line from Spring 
Grove, power substation equipment, switching apparatus, 
etc, 

The Department of City Transit, 1211 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has awarded a general contract to the Golder 
Construction Co., 263 South Fifteenth Street, for its pro- 
posed car shops at the Fern Rock terminal to cost $870,000 
with equipment, and general inspection shop to cost $225,000. 

The Benjamin Auto Parts Co., 19 West Hemlock Street, 
Hazleton, Pa., has plans for a new one-story and basement 
factory at Pine and Maple Streets, 72 x 85 ft., to eost about 
$26,000. 

The Lapin Mfg. Co., 311 Freeman Building, Atlantic City, 
N. J., has been organized in Delaware with capital stock 
of $100,000 to manufacture metal springs and other products. 
Its main product is to be a patented curtain support. The 
company’s plant is at 93 Sabin Street, Providenge, R. I. 


New England 


Boston, Oct. 4. 

ee again prevails in the machine tool 
market, buying of 

to be but temporary. Transactions have involved 

small and comparatively inexpensive tools or used 


the previous week proving 


machines. Inquiries, however, are more numerous 


Shops apparently are looking for single machines 
for special purposes. The trade is still negotiating 
on quite a sizable list of tools, inquiries for which 
were issued some time ago. It is believed some 
purchases will be made soon, and that others will 
be taken later with a 1927 dating. 

Small selling well 
good inquiry for parts. 
ticularly small 


tools are and there is a 


Demand for motors, par- 
horsepower, holds up remarkably 
well. 


The Matheson Machine Shop, Water Street, South Quincy, 
Mass., will shortly begin the erection of a one-story plant, 
30 x 100 ft., with ell, 16 x 50 ft. Batty & Gallagher, Inc., 
13 Temple Street, Quincy, are the architects. 

The Meriden Knife Co., North Street, Meriden, Conn., has 
purchased land at 105 Sherman Avenue on which it will soon 
erect a one-story plant. It will be operated in conjunction 
with the present plant. Edward Oefinger is manager. 

The C. I. Packer Tool & Die Co., Meriden, Conn., has 
incorporated under the laws of that State with a capital of 
$50,000 to manufacture tools and machinery. Clifford I. 
Packer, Meriden, and Willis D. Northrop, West Haven, are 
officers in the company. 

The Capital Plating & Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., has 
acquired the plant of the Allison Soap Works of that city, 
and will specialize in finishing polished parts. 
tract to finish 30,000 automatic target pistols. Patrick Morri- 
son, Middletown, is president. William Goodison, Meriden, 
Conn., is financially interested in the company. 

The Thistle Wire Works, Lee., Mass., manufacturer of 
screens used in paper mills, has been sold to George Roberts, 
Jr., Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Franklin Moore Co., Winsted, Conn., traveling cranes, 
chain hoists, etc., has closed its plant and will liquidate as 
soon as its affairs can be settled. 

The J. E. Windell Machine Mfg. Co., formerly of North 
Grafton, Mass., and now at 23 Hermon Street, Worcester, 
Mass., will move back to North Grafton. John E. Windell, 
president, is the son of the founder of the business. 


It has a con- 


The Atlas Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., cutlery, thimbles, 
hooks and other metal products, has purchased the Ansonia 
Novelty Co., Ansonia, Conn., after having operated the plant 
the past year on lease. It is proposed to expand. 

The Middlesex County Commission, Court House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Alfred Cutting, in charge, will soon ask bids 
for a steam power plant for the County jail, estimated to 
cost $150,000 with equipment. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has taken 
out a permit for a new factory branch and distributing plant 
at 63-67 Brookline Avenue, Boston, to cost about $80,000. 

The Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., Sillman Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has completed plans for a new one-story plant, 
40 x 65 ft., to cost about $18,000 with equipment. 


The Chadwick-Boston Lead Co., 162 Congress Street, 
Boston, has awarded a general contract to J. D. Marr, 384 
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The Crane Market 


HERE is a fair volume of inquiry for light overhead 

equipment, outstanding among such lists being those of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. and the Bayway Terminal, 
Bayway, N. J. Other inquiries in the overhead field are 
almost exclusively for single pieces of equipment. Inquiry 
for locomotive cranes is quite active, but prospective pur- 
chasers are slow to close business. A northern New Yo-k 
company is about to close on two locomotive cranes, the 
New York Central has seven pending and there are a 
number of inquiries for single machines that are expected 
to close shortly. The district engineer’s office of the United 
States Army, New York, opened bids last week on a used 
Brownhoist locomotive crane. The high offer was from 
Forsythe Brothers, 30 Church Street, New York, dealers. 

In the Pittsburgh district the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is expected to close shortly for a crane for 
Scottdale, Pa., and the Carnegie Steel Co. is about to dis- 
tribute orders for eight cranes for its Houston, Tex., ware- 
house. The Bethlehem Steel Co. is reported in the market 
for two ladle cranes for Johnstown, Pa. The St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Corporation, Granite City, lll., is in the market 
for a gantry crane. 


Among recent purchases are: 


Boston & 
10-ton 


Maine Railroad, 
overhead 


Boston, one 25-ton and three 
cranes from the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 


Desrensnnnnenesenenan 
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Dorchester Avenue, South Boston, for a two-story and base- 
ment plant in the Roxbury district, 65 x 112 ft., to 
approximately $50,000 with equipment. 


The Lockwood Mfg. Co., Day Street, South 
Conn., manufacturer of hardware, has awarded a 
contract to Russel] Frost, Jr., 50 West Avenue, for 
story building, 40 x 100 ft. 


The Beacon Oil Co., 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, has 
applied for permission to proceed with a new storage and 
distributing plant at Fort Neck, New London, Conn., on 
property recently acquired. The entire project, including ° 
remodeling of present buildings and installation of equip- 
ment, will cost-about $150,000. 


Fire, Sept. 30, damaged a portion of the plant of the 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 356 Franklin Street, Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of mechanical belting, with loss re- 
ported at $25,000. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has awarded a general contract to J. N. 
Leonard & Co., 902 Chapel Street, for a locomotive repair 
shop addition at its Lamberton Street yard, estimated to cost 
$45,000. 


The Wallace Barnes Co., Main Street, Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of springs and other steel specialties, has 
awarded a contract to Joseph D. Devine, 113 Federal Street, 
for a one-story addition. 


The United Shank & Findings Co., Whitman, Mass., a 
subsidiary of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, has 
awarded contract to the Aberthaw Co., Boston, for a one- 
story building, 52 ft. x 186 ft., to cost approximately $50,000 


cost 


Norwalk, 
general 
a one- 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Oct. 4. 


IDS. will asked by the Rochester Gas & Electric 

Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., in about 40 days for the 

construction of a new steam-operated power plant, to cost 
approximately $500,000 with equipment. 


be 


The Kittinger Co., 1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, manu- 
facturer of furniture, has filed plans for a new plant at 900 
Hertel Avenue, to cost about $70,000 including equipment. 


The State Hospital Commission, Capitol Building, Albany, 
N. Y., is asking bids until Oct. 27 for an electric generator 
for installation at the State hospital at Utica. Plans and 
specifications on file at the State department of architecture, 
Capitol Building, and Flatiron Building, New York. 


The Consolidated Aircraft Co., 2050 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, has taken out a permit for a one-story addition, 
50 x 160 ft., with extension, 35 x 40 ft., to cost $27,000. 


The Robins Conveying Belt Co. 15 Park Row, New York, 
with plant at Passaic, N. J., has acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Hewitt Rubber Co., 240 Kensington Avenue, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of mechanical rubber products, and 
its subsidiary, the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co., lately 
purchased by the Hewitt company, previously located at 
Brooklyn. The new owner will develop the local plant for 
its mechanical rubber and belt-manufacturing requirements 
and. plans extensive production. Thomas Robins, president 








Yosemite Valley a 25-ton loco- 


Merced, Cal., 
motive crane with steam shovel and pile driver attachments 
from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Trinity Portland Cement Co., Dallas, Tex., a 25-ton elec- 
tric crawl-tread locomotive crane from the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 

Acme Limestone Co., Snow Flake, W. Va., a 20-ton used 


tailroad, 


Brownhoist locomotive crane with 1%-cu. Hayward 
bucket, from Philip T. King, New York. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a 30-ton locomotive crane from the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 

Union Tank Car Co. Chicago, a 22-ton locomotive crane 
from the Orton Crane & Shovel Co. 

Elgin, Ill., sanitary district, a small capacity hand power 
crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 

United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, a 1-ton, 41-ft. span, 


yd. 


3-motor overhead crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, a 5-ton special design 


crane for the Duquesne works, from the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., a 37%4-ton, 85 ft. span crane for the Edgar Thomson 
works from the Alliance Machine Co. and a 15-ton, 54-ft. 
span crane for the Clairton works from the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co. 
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of the purchasing company, will be chairman of the boards 
of the two acquired companies. Thomas Machett, vice- 
president and general manager of the Robins company, will 
become president and general manager of the Hewitt com- 
pany, and general manager of the Gutta Percha company. 
John H. Kelly and Frank V. Springer will be vice-presidents 
of the Hewitt organization. It is understood that the 
Robins company will continue its main plant at Passaic, as 
heretofore. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Geneva, N. Y., is having 
revised plans prepared for a one-story and basement foun- 
dry, 50 x 150 ft., to be leased to a concern whose name is 
temporarily withheld. H. Tusch, Waterloo, N. Y., is 
architect. 


The Chemical Toilet Corporation, 811 Free Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturer of septic tanks and kindred 
products, has awarded a general contract to the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., for an addition, 92 x 365 ft., with side exten- 
sions, 25 x 100 ft., and 21 x 42 ft., to cost $100,000 with 
equipment. 

The Rainbow Appliance Corporation 11 Hand Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been organized with capital stock of 
$409,006 fer the manufacture of automatic ironers for home 
and small laundry use. The company has been in business 
for some time and advises that the reincorporation will not 
be followed by any plant expansion at present. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4. 
EPTEMBER, although a fair month from the 
standpoint of machinery sales, was not equal 
to August. Current buying is not particularly 


because the re- 
show gave them a large volume 
business to follow up. Actual in- 
although widely 


active, but dealers are optimistic 


cent machinery 


of prospective 


quiries also are more numerous, 


scattered and individually small. 


The Illinois Steel Co.’s list is being actively 
worked on, while that of the Pullman Co. is 
marking time. No further word has been heard 


relative to the General Electric Co.’s list at Fort 
Ind., dealers do not expect any of 
the business to be placed here. The International 
the market for ma- 
chine tools for its Fort Wayne plant. That com- 
is also its Chicago tractor plant. 
New equipment for the drop forge shop, purchased 
from the Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., includes 
13 machines, ranging from a 10,000-lb. steam ham- 
mer down to a 1500-lb. hammer. The order also 
included six trimming presses, ranging from No. 
20 to No. 14. 


Wayne, and 


Harvester Co,, Chicago, is in 


pany enlarging 


The Peoples Gas & Electric Co., Mason City, Iowa, is 
preparing plans for a new steam operated electric power 
house, to cost in excess of $700,000 with equipment. 
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— Products ‘ North ¢ ago, Ill., manufac- 
eae eae coon begin the construction of 
oe be . = rr to cost $80,000. Frank 
M gan Avenue, Chicago, is the 
Mfg. ¢ 2441 West Forty-eighth 
e a ‘ ect one-story brick factory, 55 x 120 
rl llinois Railway Co., 32 South 
( 5 is considering the construction of 
cksmith shop at its repair yards at 
ot $70 ooo 
} s Impact Pulverizer Co., 1319 North 
Stre ( age manufacturer of pulverizing ma- 
ded general contract to the Leonard Con- 
it Wabash Avenue for a one-story 
x 250 ft to cost $100,000. 
( e { $26 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
ne-story factory branch at Aurora, IIL, to 
Screw ( 1028 South Homan Avenue, Chi- 
] oI nd two-story factory, 116 x 124 ft., 
$12 The general contractor is J. Hammond Co., 
Flourne Street 
1 Sloan Valve ¢ 1340 West Lake Street, Chicago, will 
d an addition, 101 x 135 ft Alfred F. Alschuler, 28 East 
s I ilevard, is architect 
Centra Manufacturing District, 2001 West Pershing 
Chicago, will build a garage and service station, 125 x 
st $100,000 A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing 
d I chitect 
Owing to a change in manufacturing policy, Montgomery 
Vard & ( Chicag have decided to place on the market 
Springfield, Ill, plant The property consists of a mod- 
gray iron foundry, machine shops, and other factory 
dings The plant was built in 1920 and has never been 
upied It will be sold as a unit, though the foundry may 
bought separately if desired 
The Northwest Machine Shop, Minot, N. D., F. E. Harri- 
head, has plans for a new one-story factory, 100 x 100 
cost about $40,000 with equipment 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Arthington and Homan Avenues, 
icago, operating a mail-order business, have plans for a 
ne-story addition to their stove manufacturing plant at 
Kankakee, Ill, to cost approximately $30,000 with equipment. 


The Automatic 


Electric Co., 1027 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, has awarded a general contract to Robert Black & 
Co 122 South Michigan Avenue, for extensions and im- 
provements to cost about $25,000 with equipment a 


wi 


Adams is president 


The H. G 
manufacturer 


Fischer Co 


of X-ray 


2355 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago, 


equipment and other precision appa- 


ratus, has filed plans for a new two-story plant, 53 x 109 ft.. 
to cost about $75,000 including equipment J. B. Robin & 
Son, 160 North La Salle Street, are architects 

The Sellner “Tilt-a-Whirl” Co., Faribault, Minn., manu- 
facturer of amusement devices, parts and other equipment 
will erect a new one-story plant, 60 x 150 ft., to cost about 
$25,000 with machinery 


The 
bids until 


water 


Board of 
Nov. 1 


system 


Water 
ior 


Commissioners, Denver, is 


for the 
20,000,000-gal., 


asking 


pumping 
of 


8 ,000,000-gal 


machinery municipal 


consisting 


one 


one 15,000,- 
centrif- 


speci- 


000-gal. and 


ugal 


one 


per day 
starters 


motor-driven 
pumps, 


the 


with 
of D. D 
Walworth Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of 


complete 
office 


and 


accessories 


cations at 


The 
Chik ago 


Gross, chief engineer 
2436 


wrenches 


South Fifteenth Street. 


valves, et has asked 

bids on a general contract for a one-story machine shop addi- 

tion to cost about $25,000 Headquarters are at 88 Pearl 
Street, Boston 

The Zack Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of ventilating 





equipment and devices, has acquired a three-story factory 
0 x 125 ft., at 2311 West Van Buren Street, and will r 
model for a new plant. 

The Quality Metal Bed Co., 1800 South Kilbourne Street 
Chicago, is taking bids for rebuilding the portion of its one- 
story plant recently destroyed by fire, with loss in excess of 
$75,000 including equipment M. D. Leichenstein is president 

INDIANAPOLIS. Oct 4 

HE City Council, Elkhart, Ind., will ask bids in about 60 

days for equipment for waterworks extensions, including 


pumping machinery, etc. The project will cost 
The Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., Inte 
Kansas City, Mo., is consulting engineer 


about $90.000 


rstate 


Building, 
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AGE 


The Union Furniture Co., Batesville, Ind., has 


led a 
general contract to the William A. Gutzwiler & Cc 
local, for a four-story addition, 31 x 120 ft., to « a 

The Dana Water Co., Dana, Ind., will soon a is for 
equipment for extensions and improvements in it and 
system, including pumping machinery, elevated + tank 
and tower and auxiliary apparatus. The Herr En; ring 
Co., Star Building, Terre Haute, is engineer. 

The Roxana Petroleum Corporation, Shell Bu St 
Louis, has plans for an addition to its oil refine: Hess 
ville, Hammond, Ind.; to cost about $35,000. Wai ght & 
Vaughn, First Trust & Savings Bank Building, H nd, 
are architects. 

H. Warriner, 673 Broadway, Gary, Ind., ar: s 
completing plans for a three-story and basement a bile 
service, repair and garage building, 120 x 129 ft st 
$250,000 with equipment. 

The Morristown Water Co., Morristown, Ind., wil! bids 
in about a week for equipment for a new waterworks, in- 
cluding pumping machinery, 60,000-gal. capacity stee! tank 
and tower and auxiliary equipment. 

The Pride Brothers Co., 102 South Third Street 


ville, Ind., is having plans drawn for a three-story and base- 
ment automobile service, repair and garage building, \ st 
about $75,000 with equipment. 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 4 


expressed in local machin« 


ATISFACTION is 
S tool circles relative to 
as to inquiries and sales. 
the most 


the state of trade, bo! 
for a 
in the passenger ¢: 


industry, business in the automotive industry con- 
tinues to run 


Save number of! 


important factors 


into single items, but the aggregat: 


is favorable. 


The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., has made public i 
its purchase of new equipment costing $600,000 for installa- 


tion in its plant at Racine, Wis., for increased capacity é 

The Racine plant is given over to the production of the Nash 
Light Six, formerly known as the Ajax. Equipment is also Pa 
being purchased for additions to the main plant at Kenosha, ; 
where the Nash Advanced Six is built, and specifications are a 
being prepared for additional tooling at the Milwaukee plant r 
to increase the output of the Nash Special Six. a 


The MeNally-Tollefson Foundry Co., Stoughton, Wis., has 
been organized by John E. McNally, Nelle W. and E. M 
Tollefson to take over and operate an existing foundry und 
machine shop. The capitalization consists of 1000 shares of 


common stock without par value and $50,000 of preferred 
stock. * 
The Edwards Motor Car Co., 3601 Grand Avenue, Mi! 


waukee, Grahan yi 


distributor of Dodge Brothers cars and 
trucks, has let the complete contract to the Worden-Allen 


Co., Milwaukee, for a one-story repair shop, 150 ft. %4 
and a one-story annex to the main sales and service build- 
ing, 100 x 106 ft. With equipment, the additional investmen' 


will be in excess of $100,000. Frank J. Bdwards is president 


and general manager. 

The C. M. Hall Lamp Co., Detroit, is abandoning |‘ 
branch factories at Kenosha, Wis., in order to concentrat: a 
manufacturing at Detroit, and has sold the Kenosha plan 


valued at $750,000, to the Anaconda Copper Co., which wil! E 


convert it into an additional unit of the Kenosha works ri 
of the American Brass Co. division. Clark Judd is ma : 
iging vice-president at Kenosha. 

The Wisconsin Tool & Mfg. Co., 1219 Thirtieth Stree' 


Milwaukee, has started work on a one-story addition, 4' 
‘8 ft., and is buying some equipment. 

M. M. Moen Co., 
contract to build a 
plant and warehouse 
Mayer & Co., 
“) x 145 ft., part 
by Henschien & 


The 


general 


Mason City, Iowa, has taken 
$75,000 addition to the 
of the Madison, Wis., branc! 
packer, Chicago. It will 
three stories, and was desig" 
architects and engineers, 1° 


storage 
of Oscar meat 
two and 


McClaren, 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

The Rundle Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, manufacturer of bat! 
room fixtures and other sanitary ware, let the gene! 
contract to the Dahlman Construction 


Co., 456 Broadwa 


for erecting a boiler house and power plant extension, 46 
0 ft The work is in charge of Cahill & Douglas, engineer: 
“1% West Water Street. 


The James M. Walsh Co., 117 Grand Avenue, Milwauke 
manufacturer of harness and saddlery, hardware, etc., wit! 
works at 131-137 Keefe Avenue, has acquired a 20-acre tra: 
at Lake and Richards Streets as the site for a new plan’ ‘ 
Construction work probably will not be undertaken unt 4 


1927, 


James M. Walsh is president and general manageT 
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Cincinnati 
CINcINNATI, Oct. 4 


Woes exception local machine tool builders 
report that sales in the first nine months of 
this year equaled or exceeded those in the same 
period in 1925. The average increase in business 
approximates 20 per cent. At least three manu 
facturers state that orders and shipments since 
the first of the year are on a par with those during 
the preceding 12 months. The past quarter has 
been characterized by unusually well sustained de- 
mand from consuming industries, the midsummer 
seasonal lull having developed only to a mild ex 
tent. While automobile makers have been the most 
important buyers, sales in the general industrial 
field made up a considerable percentage of the 
total business. 

Production in local plants at present is being 
maintained on a fairly heavy schedule. Few build- 
ers have machines in stock and deliveries grad- 
ually are lengthening. In some cases eight weeks 
is the minimum time in which shipments can be 
made. Manufacturers agree that business during 
the remainder of the year should be good, som« 
executives predicting that the next three months 
will be the best of the year. 


Interest continues to center on purchases by the Delco 
Light Co., Dayton. Further orders placed by that com 
pany include 40 grinders and 22 milling machines with 
Eastern builders, four Pratt & Whitney profiling machines 
and a number of presses, the latter business being divided 
between Brooklyn and Toledo manufacturers A Detroit 
automobile company bought seven i7-in. and four 1lil-in 
lathes from a Cincinnati manufacturer. This transaction, 
added to previous purchases, makes a total of 36 lathes 
taken by this buyer in the past month. The Illinois Steel 
Co. is reported to be about to close for 15 heavy-duty 
engine lathes, as well as for a number of other machines 
It is understoed also that the Pullman Co. shortly will con- 
tract for 15 lathes for its Atlanta shops The Missouri 
Pacific has ordered two 100-ton bushing presses and two 
19-in. lathes, while a Detroit concern is the buyer of four 
l7-in. lathes. In the Cleveland territory a motor company 
closed for three 21-in. heavy engine lathes. The New York 
Central is expected to purchase three 4-ft. radial drills 


Among the sales the past week are the following: Two 
36-in. engine lathes for a Chicago company; one 19-in. and 
one 17-in. lathe for another concern in Chicago: three ll-in 
lathes for a Detroit company; a 48-in. carwheel borer for 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; a 7-ft. boring mill for 
the Ridgeway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgeway, Pa.: a 2-in 
Acme bolt cutter for a Brooklyn company; a Morris 3-ft 
radial drill for the American Die & Tool Co., Reading, Pa 
a No. 2 bending roll for the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y.; and a 10-ft. Long & 
Allstatter gate shear for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 

The Mogadore Insulator Co., Mogadore, Ohio, is said to 
be contemplating the erection of a new one-story plant at 
Coventry, Ohio, 110 x 300 ft., to cost about $145,000 wit) 
equipment. 

The Kentucky Electric Power Corporation, Nortonville, 
Ky., is disposing of a bond issue of $400,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements, 
including work under way for an additional unit at the 
local generating plant Monro B. Lanier is chairman of 
the board. 

The National Metal Products Co., Twelfth and Carts 
©'reets, Chattanooga, Tenn., has begun the erection of 
two additions, 100 x 100 ft., and 65 x 100 ft The present 
plant will be removed to the new structures and the 
buildings used in the future for storage Cc. D. Martin is 
president 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., Guardian Building, Cleve- 
land, is said to have secured zinc properties in the vicinity 
of New Market, Tenn., for the early construction of a new 
mill, to cost in excess of $200,000 with equipment. Machinery 
will also be installed for mining 

Alexander M. Robinson, Georgetown, Ky., machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for mechanical steam and heat 
dryers 

The Empire Chair Co., Johnson City, Tenn. is con 
templating the erection of a new plant for the manufacture 
of other furniture than heretofore made, to include a three 
and four-story factory, each 80 x 150 ft with adjoining 
structures. The entire project will cost about $200,000 with 
machinery. Donald Beeson, Johnson City, is architect; 
R. N. Parker is president 
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South Atlantic States 


BauTimore, Oct. 4 


HE Five Points Auto Co., Durham, N. C., is preparing 
‘to for a three-story service, repair and garage build- 
ing, 60 x 226 ft., to cost $110,000 with equipment. 

The Fain Mfg. Co., Inc., 626 West Twenty-third Street, 
Norfolk, Va., desires to get in touch with a metal-working 
plant in its vicinity equipped to contract for the manufacture 
of special hardware products formed of cold rolled steel, 
copper plated 

The Neill-Buick Co., Seasion Street, Baltimore, is consid- 
ering the erection of a three-story service, repair and garage 
building, 80 x 165 ft., to cost about $100,000 with equipment 
Daniel S. Neill is treasurer and manager 

The Valdosta Lighting Co., Vaidosta, Ga.. is planning 
extensions and improvements in its steam-operated electric 
power house, including the Installation of additional equip- 
ment 

The Delaware School Auxiliary Association, du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Del., is said to be planning the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in ite proposed two- 
story and basement high school, to cost about $250,000, for 
which bids will be asked at once on a general contract 
Guilbert & Betelle, 20 Branford Place, Newark, N. J., are 
architects 

The Hackley-Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 
Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a belt-driven air 
compressor, 325 cu. ft. per min. capacity, 125 Ib. pressure; 
also, for a number of electric voltmeters 

The Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C., is com- 
pleting plans for a merger with the Yadkin River Power 
Co., Raleigh; the Asheville Power Co., Asheville, N. C.; the 
Pigeon River Power Co., Raleigh, and the Carolina Light & 
Power Co., Aiken, 8. C The consolidation will represent 
about $20,000,000 in new financing, a portion of the fund to 
be used for extensions, including a new hydroelectric gen- 
erating station on the Yadkin River, near Norwood, N. C., 
and a similar station on the Pigeon River, near the Ten- 
nessee State line 

Fire, Sept. 27, destroyed a portion of the cottonseed oll 
mill of the Planters’ Oj! Co., Albany, Ga., with loss estimated 
at $85,000, including equipment Piane for rebuilding are 
under consideration 

F. G. Hollis & Co., 
getting in touch with manufacturers of emall refrigerating 


Bennetteville, S&S. C., are desirous of 


plant unites 

The Buncombe County Board of Bducation, Asheville, 
N. C.. ts considering the installation of manual training 
equipment in its proposed new high school estimated to cost 
$250,000, for which bids are being asked on a general con- 
tract until Oct. 11 William H. Lord, 17 Church Street, 
Asheville, is architect 

The Howard Machine Shops, Blackville, 8. C., are deasir- 
ous of getting in touch with manufacturers of oil-burning 
equipment suitable for stationary vertical steam boliers 

The Auto Glass & Radiator Shop, 128 Center Street, 
Augusta, Ga., is planning the early purchase of tools for its 
automobile radiator shop, including radiator cores, gas torch, 
wire solder, et« 

The R. 8S. Armstrong & Brother Co., 676 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for electric 
motors, 60 to 75 hp. capacity, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt. 

Karas, Papas & Co., Charlotte, N. C., will erect a two- 
story cold storage and refrigerating pliant to cost about 
$60,000 including equipment 

The Seaboard Silk Mills, Elberton, Ga., recently formed 
by interests connected with the Susquehanna Silk Mills, Inc., 
Sunbury, Pa., plan the construction of a power house at their 
proposed local plant. The entire project will cost in excess 
of $106,000. Robert & Co., Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, Ga., 


are architects and engineers 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 4 


EMAND for machinery t« holding up to about 
Manufacturers are booking 


recent volume 
considerable business in single machines, but there 
are few orders for lote of any size. The White 
Motor Co., Cleveland, purchased several production 
machines the past week The Cleveland Planer 
Co. has booked an order from the Watts Laundry 
Machinery Co., Bt. Joseph, Mich. for a 436-in. 
planer and one from New Orleans for a 48-in. 

planer 
The Elwell-Varker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Avenue. 
Cleveland, has awarded contract to the Boldt Construction 
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Co. for a four-story, 40 x 120 ft, factory addition. The 
G. S. Ryder Co. is the architect. 

The Art In Bronze Co., Cleveland, has completed plans 
for a foundry, 34 x 125 ft. 

The Park Drop Forge Co., Cleveland, has placed a gen- 
eral contract with the George E. Rutherford Co. for an 
addition to cost $3500. 

The Leece-Neville Co., 5353 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, 
has placed a general contract with the National Concrete 
Fireproofing Co. for a two-story addition, 43 x 108 ft. 

The McKinney Tool Co., Cleveland, is erecting a one- 
story, 40 x 100 ft., machine shop at 1688 Arabella Road, 
Cleveland, to cost about $15,000. The Boldt Rapp Co., 5511 
Euclid Avenue is the contractor 


Detroit 


Derroit, Oct. 4. 

IDS have been asked by the Howell Electric Motors Co., 
B Howell, Mich., for a one-story addition, 40 x 200 ft., to 
cost about $40,000 with equipment. R. S. Gerganoff, Moffatt 
Building, Detroit, is architect. It will also build another one- 
story addition, 130 x 138 ft., for general operating service. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co., General Motors Building, De- 
troit, has acquired plant No. 7 of the General Motors Truck 
Co., Detroit, for the manufacture of axles and small auto- 
mobile parts Additions are planned on adjoining site. A 
large part of the present building will be equipped as a forge 
shop. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is reported to have selected 
property at Richmond, Cal., as a site for a proposed assem- 
bling works for Pacific Coast business, to cost $750,000 with 
equipment. 

The Baker-Perkins Co., Hess and Williamson Streets, 
Saginaw, Mich., manufacturer of chemical and candy-making 
machinery and parts, has awarded. a general contract to 
James A. Kernes & Son, Hess Street, for a one-story addi- 
tion, 50 x 350 ft., to cost $60,000. 

V. J. Waier & Co., 403 Hofman Building, Detroit, archi- 
tects and engineers, have plans for a two-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 115 x 130 ft., to 
$100,000 with equipment. 

The Hancock Mfg. Co., Charlotte, Mich., manufacturer of 
automobile hardware, has work under way on a one-story 
addition, 100 x 240 ft., sawtooth roof type, to cost about 
$100,000 with equipment. 


cost 


J. C. Scott is secretary. 

The National Tool Salvage Co., Detroit, recently organ- 
ized, will take over and consolidate the Tool Salvage Co. 
and the National Grinding Co., each operating local plants. 
Expansion is planned. 

The Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., has preliminary plans 
for an addition to its Detroit plant to be equipped as a gray 
iron foundry with initial output of close to 500 tons of cast- 
ings per day. It will cost in excess of $3,500,000. 

The National Smelting & Refining Co., 1842 Livernois 
Avenue, Detroit, will soon take bids for a new plant at 
Keorse, Mich., to cost approximately $100,000 with equip- 
ment. Murphy & Burns, 3456 Cass Avenue, are architects. 
Harry Grevnin is secretary and treasurer. 

The Department of Public Works, Detroit, has plans under 
way for a new municipal pumping plant to be known as the 
Connors Creek pumping station, to cost in excess of $75,000 
with equipment. G,. S. Williams and L. E. Ayers, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., are consulting engineers. 

The Electric Refrigeration Corporation, Detroit, has super- 


structure work under way on its new plant on Plymouth 


Road, to cost in excess of $1,500,000. It is purposed to have 
the factory ready for service in February. 

The Standard Automotive Parts Corporation, Muskegon, 
Mich., has awarded a contract to the Strom Construction Co 
Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
addition, a portion of the structure to be 
house. F. P. Allen, 
architect. 


for a two-story 
used aS a power 
Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, is 





Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct, 4. 


Poe have been filed by the American Sheet Meta! 
Works, Inc., 3500 South Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans. 
for a new one-story plant to cost $26,000. Favrot & Livau- 
dais, Hibernia Building, are architects George Koehler 
secretary. 


is 


The Valley Electric & Ice Co. Brownsville, Tex., is com 
pleting plans for an ice-manufacturing plant at McAllen, Tex.. 
estimated to cost $175,000 with machinery, 


The equipment wil] 
be electrically operated. 


The company is also having plans 
prepared for a one-story power Substation to cost approxi- 
mately $50,000 with equipment. 


The San Antonio Oil Works, San Antonio. 


Tex., is « on- 
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sidering rebuilding the portion of its plant destroyed by fire 
Sept. 21, with loss reported at $75,000 including equipment, 

The City Council, Terrell, Tex., is in the market for 
equipment for the municipal electric light and power plant, 
including an oil-burning engine from 225 to 325 hp., direct- 
connected to electric alternator, 3-phase 60-cycle 2500 volts 
and auxiliary apparatus. J. P. Barnett is secretary 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Division of the Lilinois 
Central Railroad Co., Cleveland, Miss., is said to be planning 
extensions in its locomotive shops. 

The Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex., is disposing 
of a bond issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used 
for extensions. A. S. Grenier is vice-president. 

The Arkansas Compress Co., 301 City Nationa! Bank 
Building, Corpus Christi, Tex., J. K. Cain, president, is said 
to have closed negotiations for the purchase of fifteen acres 
at Edinburg, Tex., as a site for a new plant to cost $100,000 
with machinery. 

The F. P. Lyons Iron Works, Inc., Manchester, N. H., 
F. P. Lyons, president, has acquired property in the Harris 
terminal district, Tampa, Fla., as a site for a new steel 
fabricating plant. The initial structure will be two stories, 
equipped for a production of about 300 tons per month. The 
output will be devoted to steel buildings, railings, elevator 
inclosures, etc. A subsidiary company will be formed with 
a capital of $50,000 under Florida laws to carry out the pro- 
ject. Mr. Lyons will be president; Samuel D. Tarrant, vice- 
president and treasurer, and C. M. Phipps, secretary. 

The Common Council, Iuka, Miss., is considering the 
installation of pumping equipment in connection with a new 
municipal waterworks to cost $50,000. The present system 
has been condemned. 

The Texas Central Power Co., Frost Building, San An- 
tonio, Tex., has authorized the immediate erection of an 
addition to its ice-manufacturing plant at Crystal City, Tex.. 
56 x 205 ft., including remodeling and improving the present 
plant. Considerable new machinery will be installed. John 
Marriott is company architect. 





St. Louis 
Sr. Louts, Oct. 4. 


.. are being considered by the Eureka Glass Co., 
Eureka, Kan., for new works to cost about $250,000 with 
machinery. A site has been selected. J. W. Fenton is 
manager. 

The Joseph Greenspon Iron & Steel Co., 3130 Hall Street, 
St. Louis, has filed plans for two new crane runways, 100 
x 200 ft. and 100 x 323 ft., for 5-ton crane units. 


Fire, Sept. 23, destroyed a unit at the plant of the South- 
east Missouri Compress Co., Caruthersville, Mo., with loss 


estimated at $200,000 with equipment. Plans for rebuilding 
are under consideration. 


The Southern Malleable Iron Co., 5661 Natural Bridge 
Avenue, St. Louis, has awarded a general contract to the St 
Louis Structural Steel Co., Syndicate Trust Building, for 
rebuilding its foundry at East St. Louis, Ill., recently dam- 
aged by fire, to comprise a one-story unit, 245 x 448 ft. to 


cost in excess of $75,000 with equipment. B. B. Culver 's 
president. 


The Crane Co,, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ‘* 
considering plans for a new factory branch, 175 x 200 ft., at 


Oklahoma City, Okla., with machine and pipe shops, pipe 
yard etc., to cost $175,000 with equipment. 


The City Council, Melrose, N. Mex., is asking bids until 
Nov. 1 for equipment for a municipal waterworks, including 
elevated steel tank and tower. The entire project ia esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. The Devlin Engineering Co., Centra! 
Building, Amarillo, Tex., is engineer. Elmer Harmon is city 
‘ lerk. 

R. H. Sanneman, Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo., archi- 
tect, has filed plans for a new four-story automobile service 
repair and garage building to cost $120,000 with equipment. 


The Kelley & Leonard Co., Springfield, Mo., is said to be 
planning the construction of a new ice-manufacturing and 


cold storage plant at Gravette, Ark., to cost in excess of 
$45,000. 


The Ponca City Milling Co., Ponca City, Okla., contem- 
plates the construction of a power house at its new flour- 
milling plant, the latter to be six stories, 36x 300 ft. The 
entire project is reported to cost in excess of $450,000. Hor- 
ner & Wyatt, Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo., are 
architects. 

The Conway Compress Co., Conway, Ark., is said to be 
planning the early rebuilding of the portion of its cotton 
compress plant destroyed by fire Sept. 26 with loss reported 
at close to $250,000 including equipment. 

The McKelney Construction -Co., 3800 West Pine Street, 
Louis, has taken an award for the erection of a two- 
Story automobile service, repair and garage building at 


St 
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2625-27 Locust Street, to cost in excess of $200,000 with 
equipment. 

The Pocassett Grain & Elevator Co., Baird, Okla., is con- 
sidering plans for a new cotton compress plant to cost about 
$75,000 with equipment. 

The Bush-Sulzer Brothers Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis, is 
in the market for a 42-in. geared head motor-driven lathe 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad is inquiring for two 1%-in 
forging machines. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 4 

ACHINE tool dealers are more occupied 

figuring on prospective business than in 
making sales, although if all transactions were 
reported the total probably would be fairly large 
Current inquiries run chiefly to single tools, with 
a few calling for two or three machines The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., which recently 
issued its regular quarterly list containing ap 
proximately 50 items has added two machines 
to the list. Equipment for the warehouse at 
Houston, Tex., for the Carnegie Steel Co. is yet 
to be bought and tools for a machine shop at 
Clairton, Pa., for that company still are pending 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has acquired more than half of the foundry property 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Oak Street, Pitts- 
burgh, and will remodel for a new plant. It is purposed to 
remove the present Youngstown business to the new location 
and install considerable additional equipment for enlarged 
output. The change will be made within the next five or six 
months, 

The Ingram-Richardson Co., College Hill, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., manufacturer of enameled iron specialties, has asked 
new bids on a genera] contract for a one-story addition, 
50 x 60 ft. Plans are also in progress for another one-story 
extension, 96 x 125 ft., for which bids will be asked soon 
J. E. Martsolf, 512 Third Avenue, New Brighton, Pa., Is 
architect for both structures. 

The Midwest Steel & Supply Co., East Bradford, Pa., John 
Hillstrom, general manager, has awarded a general contract 
to Simonson & Lundgren, East Bradford, for a new one-story 
plant to cost about $50,000. 

The Duquesne Light Co., 435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
has acquired property, 115 x 204 ft., in the Glenwood section 
and is reported to be planning for a new power substation 
The company will soon begin work on a substation at Am- 
bridge, Pa. 

The United States Engineer, Huntington, W. Va., is ask- 
ing bids until Oct. 9 for a quantity of wicket irons, totaling 
9200 Ib., circular 29. 

The Hookless Fastener Co., Meadville, Pa., has awarded 
a general contract to Constable Brothers, Erie, Pa., for its 
two-story and basement addition to cost $45,000. 

The Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., Rochester, Pa., manu- 
facturer of gasoline pumping equipment, etc., will take bids 
on @ general contract this month for a proposed two-story 
addition, to cost about $50,000. The Rust Engineering Co., 
311 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, is engineer. W. S. Townsend is 
president. 

Walter, Wallingford & Co., Cincinnati, have given up their 
Pittsburgh office and George A. Wilson, since 1913 Pitts- 
burgh resident manager of the company, will hereafter be 
representative in Pittsburgh for Pilling & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Wilson will retain his present offices at 1432 
Oliver Building. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Sept. 27 


B® EKéwards Ice Machine Co., Portland, has leased a 

two-story building at Powell and Landregan Streets, 

Emeryville, Cal., and will establish a new branch plant for 
the manufacture of heavy refrigerating machinery 

The Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburg, Cal., is asking bids 
on a general contract for its one-story plant, 110 x 350 ft, 
to cost about $100,000 with machinery. Benjamin G. Me- 
Dougall, 353 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, is architect 

The White Co., Eleventh and Mission Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer of motor trucks, headquarters at Cleve- 
land, has completed plans for a new one-story factory 
branch, 90 x 200 ft., at Fresno, Cal., to cost about $70,000 
with equipment. 

The Southwest Metals Co., Tucson, Ariz., is considering 
the construction of a new concentrating mill at Humboldt, 
Ariz., with an initial capacity of 250 tons per day. It will 
cost in exceas of $225,000 with machinery 
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The Union Ice Co., 354 Pine Street, San Francisco, has 
purchased property 150 x 200 ft.. at Los Banos, Cal, for 
the construction of a new plant to cost In excess of $50,000 
with equipment. ‘ 

The Anderson-Smith Motor Co., Van Ness and Bush 
Streets, San Francisco, has awarded a general contract to 
the Barrett & Hilp Co., $18 Harrison Street, for a new 
two-story automobile service, repair and garage building, 
to cost in excess of $150,000 with equipment. 

The Richfield Oj] Co. of California, Inc., Los Angeles, 
is disposing of a bond issue of $12,000,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used for extensions and improvements The 
company was recently organized to take over the United 
Ol Co., Los Angeles, and other State oll interests. J. A. 
Talbot is president. 

The Board of Education, Fresno, Cal., plans the installa- 
tion of manual training equipment in its proposed new 
Edison technical school estimated to cost $200,000 
Felchlin, Shaw & Franklin, Patterson Building, are archi- 
tects. 

The Sierra Machine Co., Oakland, Cal., formerly operat- 
ing a plant in the San Joaquin Valley section, has leased 
property at Dennison and King Streets and will establish a 
works for the manufacture of deep-well pumping equipment, 
parts, etc. 

The Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Compton, Los Angeles, 
has filed plans for the construction of a new plant at 
Wilmington and Terebinth Streets, to cost about $30,000 
with equipment 

The Advance Auto Body Works, Los Angeles, will erect 
a new plant, 70 x 280 ft.. with wing, 70 x 180 ft. to cost 
$70,000. About $10,000 will be expended for equipment A 
monorail system running the length of the main structure 
will be installed. The Union Iron Works has been awarded 
contract for steel. 

The Pioneer Paper Co., 5500 South Alameda Street, Los 
Angeles, is asking bids for the erection of a one-story ad- 
dition, 60 x 120 ft. to cost $45,000 Additional paper manu- 
facturing equipment will be installed J. H. Plunkett ts 
general manager. 

The Midway Gas Co., Ventura, Cal, will spend $300,000 
on an addition to its compressor plant which will provide 
a total of 4900 hp 

The Modern Stove Co., North 2659 Ash Street, Spokane, 
Wash., has been organized to manufacture stoves. George 
W. Bailey is head of the company 


Canada 


Tononto, Oct, 4 

OTH machine tool inquiries and sales showed 
[J ae improvement the past week The 
Canadian National Railways have been in the 
market for tools for car shops, and it is under- 
stood that other small lists will shortly appear from 
this source. The automotive industry is placing 
orders in a small way, chiefly for one or two 
machines A strong demand is reported for pulp 
and paper machinery, with some good inquiries 


ind sales also announced for mining equipment 


Four 20,000-hp. units, instead of three, are to be installed 
the Grand Falls development of the International Paper 
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is also 


a 


al Paper Co. 


rryinge out other powe development projects as wel] as 
ers ale = everal larg ' mn and paper mills in Quebec and 
Mar I 
T Ontario Street, Montreal, 
| f truction supplies, tools, etc.., 
W 1ild ( n Darling Street to cost $20,000. The 
Co., Ltd., 10 Catheart Street, has 
uuke-Price Power Co., Chicoutimi, 
Q te ne the erection of a hydro-metallurgic 
: Pow ( Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., pro- 
ddition to its local power plant and has 
genera ontract for alterations to its power 
$50,000 to J. J. Fitzpatrick, 127 Church 
~ S S Ml 
Western Canada 
ut I has been awarded general contract for 
1 idition to the power house for the city of Moose 
S use a 5000-kw. unit which will be added to 
t equipment during the next twelve months. 
I wing a directors’ meeting of the Consolidated Mining 
s ( Ltd., held in Montreal Sept. 29, several ex- 
dditi » its plants in British Columbia were 
zed. These include an increase in the daily produc- 
zit reduction works; the enlargement of the 
ad zir mill at Tadanac, doubling its present 
00 tons a day; the installation of a new coarse 
ng plant at the Moyie, St. Eugene, mill Two steam- 
i irbo-generators, each of 1500 kw. capacity, will also 


be installed at the Sullivan concentrator. The board also 
roved of an addition of 60,000 hp. to the plant of the West 
Kootenay Power & Light Co. 


Foreign 


o American Chamber of Commerce in France, 32 
Taitbout, Paris, has received an inquiry (S 
market for 
ing and polishing plate 


Rue 
3360) from 
mpany in Paris in the 


American machinery 


also for other American 


r cutt 


glass; 
lass machinery 


Another inquiry (A. 3359) has been re- 

ed for American industrial oxygen 

The Administration General de las Usinas Electricas del 
Estad Uruguay, is asking bids until Dec. 6 for two Diesel 

gines direct-connected to generators for the State electric 
lant The units are to have a capacity of 275 kw. and 125 
kw respectively Specifications on file at the Electrical 
Equipment Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, reference Uruguay No. 42425 

In connection with canal construction at Corinth, Greece, 
P. M. Ktenas, chief engineer in charge, is in the market for 
electric drills of American manufacture, 


suitable for drilling 
depth of 40 ft. in rock for explosive 
Catalogs and prices of single, double and multiple 
drills should be forwarded to Gardner 


submarine holes to a 


charges 


Richardson, commer- 


cial attaché, American Legation, Athens, Greece. 
The Victorian Government Railways, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, are asking bids until Nov. 24 for a machine for hole 


grinding, 
The administrative 
a plan for eg 


with complete accessories 


council, Loanda, Angola, is 


concession for the 


arranging 


anting a construction of an 


electric power plant and street railroad system Information 
at the office of the Electrical Equipment Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, referencs 
Angola No. 218571. The American Consulate, John W. Bailey, 
Jr., vice-consul, Loanda, also has data regarding the enter- 
prise 

The Compania Agricola y de Fuerza Electrica, S. A La 
Boquilla, Chihuahua, Mexic is completing plans for the 
construction of a new hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Conches River, near La Boquilla, supplementing its present 


station in this section The project will include the 
dam at Colina The American 
Thomas McEnelly, consul, has 


the project 


building 
Consulate, Chi- 
information regarding 


of a power 


huahua 
Specifications 


have been issued by the 


State Electricity 

Commission of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, inviting bids 

water tube boilers with superheaters, economizers and 

accessories The closing date is Dex lo Copies of these 

‘ specifications will be on sale when received at the New York 

. district office, 734 Customhouse, and the Chicago district office 

: } South Clark Street, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 

; Commerc The price will be guineas ($15 ) for a set 

of three copies, which charge will be returned to bona fide 

| bidders. A fourth or further copies will be supplied fot 

4 1 guinea ($5.11) each, but this charge is not returnabk 

: Each bidder will be required to deposit 1 per cent of the total 

| tender price, but in no case more than £100 ($486.60) The 

{ Electrical Equipment Division has been handling such bids 
{ heretofore and this deposit may be made with it 
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THE LAST WORD 
(Contributed by the Reader Service Departmen! of th, 


lron Age Publishing Co.) 


“At the moment of blowing in, the fur 
was christened . . . with the breaking of a | 
of Apollinaris water.” 


—From THE IRON AGE’sS account 


of the starting of the new 
blast furnace at Everett, 
Mass. 


If Andrew Volstead chances to read this he himself 
may, like us, shed bitter tears that blast furnace chris- 
tenings are not exempted from the provisions of his 


famous but none too well heeded amendment. 


R many years I believed that 

the alternative spelling of vaca- 
tion was c-0o-n-v-e-n-t-i-o-n. But how 
far from the truth this is. The great 
crowds that attended the Chicago 
and Detroit conventions did not 
come to be amused or entertained. 
They came to learn. Even the 
nights found them in the hotel! lob- 
bies, swapping ideas and exper'- 
ences. This serious attitude toward conventions speaks 


well for the future of the industries the A. S. S. T. 
and the A. F. A. serve. 





“Coke isn’t any good. It couldn't possibly be 
any good. Anyhow, the furnace isn’t built fo 
it. Nothing can take the place of coal.” 


Is this an irate citizen of 1926, refusing to change 
his fuel? No, sir, it’s merely the cry of the old-time 
foundryman in the days when the cupola thrived on 
anthracite. 

Coke-selling in those days required a stout heart, 
for it was not only necessary to persuade the foundry- 
man to make a trial, but to camp on his trail unti! he 
had actually used the new fuel, for if anything went 


wrong with the iron “that blankety-blank coke” was 
always blamed. 


EVERAL months ago we bemoaned the fact that so 

few American manufacturers make adequate use 
of the advertising space provided by the exteriors of 
their own factories. Being a firm 
believer in the omnipotence of the 
press, we modestly assumed that 
our delicately conveyed hint had 
precipitated a boom in the sign- 
painting business. 

But a recent survey reveals that 
conditions are as bad as ever, may- 
be worse, for the factory with the 
attractive sign, telling the eager 
traveler who owns the factory and 
what is made in it, is as rare as a fulfilled pre-election 
promise. 

The sign-painters’ trust has given us not even 4 
cigar, but nevertheless we crave the privilege of helping 
it convert to the sweet uses of publicity some of thes 
manufacturers whose plants are born to blush unknow". 





“Extra! Extra! Thieves steal copies of Iron Age. 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., writes: “Ow! 
binder has informed us that burglars broke into h's 
storeroom and, among other things, carried away 0U' 
unbound volume of IRON AGE. We hope you will > 
able to replace it.” 


These burglars, in their rough, ungentle way, hav 
honored us. A. H. D. 
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